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IlLepic poets ſeem to conſider an exact catalogue 
the armies which they ſend into the field, and of 
t heroes by whom they are commanded, as a ne- 
ſary and eſſential part of their poems. A commen- 
or is obliged to juſtify this practice; but to what 
ader did it ever give pleaſure ? Such catalogues 
roy the intereſt and retard the progreſs of the 
ton, when our attention to it is moſt alive. All 
beauties of detail, and all the ornaments of poetry, 
cely ſuffice to amuſe our wearineſs; a wearineſs 
duced by ſuch enumerations even in hiſtorical 
ts, but which are pardoned in them, becauſe 
ary. In hiſtory, the victory commonly depends 
he number and quality of the troops; but in epic 
tity, it is always decided by the protection of the 
band the marvellous valor of the hero. Achilles 
wiveible; his myrmidons are ſcarcely Known. 
wer has indeed given a catalogue; F ach = 
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was not right in Homer, or right only in him. Obs 
his particular example to make a general law? Inch 
caſe, the ſubject of every epic poem ought to be 
ſiege, and the poem ought to conclude before eitbe 
the place is taken or the ſiege raiſed. Poets themſely 
afford a convincing proof that they were ſenſible 
following cuſtom rather than reaſon, by treating the 
catalogues merely as epiſodes, and by introducingin 
them heroes, who are rarely thoſe of hiſtory; and w 
after ſhining a moment in thoſe reviews, totally dib 
pear, in order to make room for characters more eſſe 
tial to the action. An epic poet ſtands not in needol 
dull and yulgar an expedient for making the read 
acquainted with his true heroes. 

A critic may condemn thoſe poetical catalogue 
but woe to the critic, if he is inſenfible to all the be 
ties by which that of Virgil is adorned; the bright 
of his coloring , the number and variety of his 
tures , and that ſweet and well-ſuſtained harmo 
which always charms the ear and the ſoul. The ar 
of the Tuſcans is not inferior to that of Tum 
being alſo compoſed of the flower of many war 
nations aſſembled under the ſtandards of heroes 
demigods. But it enjoys over the Rutuli an advant 
which it was natural ſhould belong to the aller 
Eneas; having juſtice and the gods on its ſide. E 
reader, while he deteſts the crimes of Mezent 
muſt applaud the exertions of a free and gene 
people, who have ventured to dethrone their ty 
and are eager to puniſh him. I have always wond 
that the courtier of Auguſtus ſhould have introdt 
and epiſode which would have been more prof 
treated by the friend of Brutus. Every line bre: 
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rublican ſentiments, the boldeſt, and debt the 


tereditary ſovereign of a country, of which he render- 
el himſelf the tyrant. His ſubjects hurled him from 
ethrone, and thenceſorth regard themſelves as free, 
ithout once conſidering the rights of his unfortunate 
ad virtuous ſon. Mezentius finds an aſylum among 


fiance of their allies. All Etruria in arms determine 
to tear their king from the hands of kis defenders, in 


be Tuſcans 1s approved by the gods and the poet: 


Eg omnis furiis ſurrexit Etruria Juſtis, 
Regem ad * preſenti Marte repoſcunt. 
V1&GIL, Eneid VIII. 404. 


ni wiſhed to eſtabliſh it as a cover] and unlimited 
naciple, that ſubjects have a right to puniſh the 


naß which admits of neither modification nor reſtric- 


ave been as ſingular in theory as the death of Agis 
ant inpractice. Auguſtus muſt have read both with 
or; and had Virgil continued to recite the eighth 
ok of the Eneid, I ſuſpect that he would not have 
enen ſo well rewarded for the ſtory - of Mezentius as 
nc vas for the panegyric of Marcellus. 

My ſurpriſe increaſes, when 1 confider ds the 
y of Mezentius is entirely Virgil's invent ion; that 
odd arered not into the general plan of his poem; and 


roy che himſelf had not e of it when he com: 
bre? BB 2 


noſt extravagant. Mezentius was the lawful and 


e Rutuli ; but his furious ſubjects implore the 


nder to ſubject him to puniſhment, and this fury of 


ines of their ſovereigns, I would prefer this exam - 


In Among the ancients themſelves, it appears tome 
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poſed his ſeventh book. It appears that Virgil, af 
forming a general idea of his deſign, truſted to hi 
genius for ſupplying him with the means of carryin 
it into execution; and that entering into the char 
ter and ſituation of his hero, he prepared {or hi 
difficulties to encounter, without knowing exad 


bow he would ſurmount them: in one word, whe 


he landed Eneas on the banks of the Tiber, th 
he knew not the whole ſeries of events which ſhou 
lead to the death of Turnus. I ſay the whole ſeri 
of events; for the part of Mezentius depends 
the introduction of Evander and Pallas, and tl 
death of Pallas is intimately connected with th 
of Turnus. This manner of writing is not deſtit 
of its advantages. It is applauded in Richardſot 
who has only imitated Virgil. The truth and bo 
neſs by which ic is characterized far ſurpaſs the tim 
perplexity of a writer, who, while he forms 
plot, is at the ſame time conſidering how he fl 
unravel it. Virgil's example is ſurely more won 
of imitation than that of Chapelain, who wr 
the whole of his Pucelle in proſe, before he tn 
lated it into poetry. I am ſenſible that had Vir 
lived to reviſe his work, he would have given te 
uniformity and unity, and carefully effaced all tb 
marks by which an attentive reader may perce 
in it detached parts, not originally written 
one for the other. Of theſe take the follow 
examples. 12 | 
1. Mezentius appears at the head of the want 
who follow Turnus, but appears as a king ce 
pletely maſter of his dominions. He arrives from 
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Tyrchenian coaſts. with numerous troops , and 
tis ſon, the valiant Lauſus, follows him with a 
thouſand warriors from the city of Cære. 2. Mef. 
þpus. king of the Faliſci, is a Tuſcan Feſcen- 
num, Soracte, the Ciminian foreſt, are among the 
no? celebrated places of Ftruria. This Tuſcan 


{v1 
Ir [oy would he have forſaken the whole body of 
WWW i; nation united by the crimes of Mezentius? ls it 


p be expected that he ſhould be found in the camp of 
the enemy; or that he would have brought, as auxi- 
« MY lacies to Turnus, a people ſunk in effeminacy, and 
who knew war only by their deteſtation of it?. The 
poet would have colored fo extraordinary a mea- 
ſure, by aſſuming for it ſome probable motive. Would 
he have ſaid that all Etruria was in inſurrection againſt „ 
Mezentius? 3. Aventinus, of Mount Aventine, the 
ſn of Hercules, makes a ſtriking figure in the cata- 
beve; but his part is inconſiſtent with that of 
Evander. They reigned at the ſame time, and over 
de ſame place. It will be ſaid that one of thoſe princes 
r cupied the Palatine, while the other reigned over 
be Aventine Mount. This is impoſſible; for Evander 
in bows the Aventine to Eneas, which was a barren 
ck ', fitvate in his little kingdom, which had no 
ther bons than the Tiber, and the terri- 
bry of the Rutuli *. | 
[ believe that Virgil would alfo have acnoded 
ne faults, which it is painful to ſee in his enumera- 
ton of the Tuſcan warriors. He well knew tha when 
ni port ſpeaks of a ſcience, he ought to do it with pre- 
fon; and he could not forget that accurate geo- 
poby is not incompatible with Poetry Of the 
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8 cities which compoſed the confederacy 6 
Etruria, he would have named more than Cre an 
Cluſium, and he would not have dwelt on the crow 
of ſecondary towns, which could not do otherwil 
than follow the ſtandards of their reſpective Capitals 
2. He would not have thought that feven or. eigh 
beautiful verſes compenſated for introducing th 
Ligurians, a foreign and hoſtile nation, into the ciy 
wars of the Tuſcans, which could only be interel 
ting to the members of their own confederacy, 3. 
ſee the camp of the Tuſcans on the ſea · ſhore near i 
Cære; I ſee their veſſels, and all the preparations fc 
a diſtant expedition. They embark, but it is only fc 
a voyage of thirty miles. They prefer this navig 
tion to an eaſy march of two days, which woul 
have brought them to the country of their all 
Evander. There they would have paſſed the Tibe 
and found themſelves on the frontiers of the Rutul 
4 This naval expedition affords matter of ſurpriſe 
but that of the troops of Mantua is totally incredibl 
Five hundred warriors embarking on the Miaciu 
could not arrive in the Tuſcan ſea without maki 
the circumnavigation of the whole Italian con 
Virgil loved the place of his birth; but he mi 
eaſily have diſcovered the means of bringing 
ancient inhabitants to the aſſiſtance of Eneas, vi 
out OY againſt probability and geography 
N' II. 
24th December 1 Laus ann 


1 p·ROexxp to ſay a few * onꝭ the catalogue 
Hilius * 1. It would ill become me to ſpeak 


135 


— 


he general plan of a poem, of which I have read only 
detached paſſage: yet this paſſage is ſufficient to con- 
vince me that Pliny well knew bis contemporary, 


aly and flowing, than in the thoughts, which are 
thoſe of a man who is continually ſtriving to be 
ublme, and continually ſtruggling againſt his own 
genius in favor of his ſubject. Iam perſuaded that Silius 
yould have judged better in taking Ovid than Virgil 
or his model. Wherever he does not offer violence ta 
lis genius, his fancy is rich, eaſy, and natural. With 
ch a character, it is ſurpriſing that he did not prefer 


faled in this laſt ſpecies of poetry are diſtinguiſhed by 
ſeverity of character, aud a wild irregularity of fancy; 
ad, as they had as little taſte as talent, they eaſily 


originality of genius. Faults were confounded with 
axcellencies, to which they bore ſome baſtard reſem- 
dance, 2. Virgil was free, Silius in fetters. The 
former might chooſe among all the nations of Italy 
thoſe who moſt ſuited his deſign : the latter could 
dot omit any of thoſe nations without being guilty of 
afault. He was under the hard neceſſity of writing a 
poetical geography of the whole country between 
the Strait of Rhegium and the Alps; and this con- 
ſraint is but too viſible in his performance. 3. Silins 
bllowed his model with a reſpec bordering on ſu- 
perſtition. Italy na longer contained in her boſom 


rs, and even languages, diffuſed a pleaſing yariety 
ue | B 4 


Ji multitude of different nations, whoſe arms, man- 
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when he pronounced that Silius owed more toart than 


pnature. This arts leſs apparent in the Ryle, which is 


the elegiac to the epic. The greateſt part of thoſe wha 


miſtook thoſe qualities for ſtrength, elevation, and 


— 


* . ) 
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over te ſubject, while the tory of their Chiefs and 
| founders invited the writer to agreeable excurſio 
in the region of fancy. All thoſe nations were b 
bome ſtrictly Roman, and had exactly conformed 
to the laws, enſigns , and diſcipline of the republic 
a vaſt but ee object, which was better fitted 
for ſuggeſting reflections to a philoſopher, than 
for animating the deſcriptions of a poet. Filius. 
after ſeeking for characteriſtic differences which ne 
longer prevailed among the nations whom he def: 
cribes, is continually introducing thoſe of the cour 
tries which they inhabited. His pictures have life 
and variety; but they are not in their proper plac 
The character of the people who were to fight wa 
of importance in deciding the iſſue of the” battle; 
the nature of the countries which they left behind 
them was entirely foreign to the ſubject. 4. Silius 
ought to have remembered that Aquilina was not 
in exiſtence during the ſecond Panic war”; and that 
we knew nothing of this place till it became the, 
feat of a Latin colony, ſent thither to check the, 
incurſions of the Gauls , 9 years ater the battle 

of Cannz *, | 


N' III. 
25th December 1 763. Lausaun 


As uſeful chapter might be added to the Hiſto 
ry of the great Roads of the Roman Empire, by 
Bergier, explaining the uſes to which the Roman! 
applied them. He has indeed mentioned poſts, which 
afforded conveniency to a ſmall number of perſons 


# has omitted many important particulars that 
| remain to be told. A critical examination of 
te ordinary journies of travellers would afford im- 
mrtant information concerning the private life of 
he Romans, and even throw light on geography 
nd chronology. I am ſenſible that the differences 
ige, condi ion, and circumſta nces, muſt render 
ur general concluſions uncertain; but as the means 
tte univerſally the ſame, theſe uncertainties will 

-duced within certain limits. 

"_ travelled with an extraordinary flow. 
xg in the neighbourhood of Rome. A journey to- 
bur (20 Roman miles), or to Preneſte (25 miles“), 
nſumed two days, or rather two nights. But the 
mation of Auguſtus was as ſingular as his taſte. 
The weakneſs of his health from his youth up- 
ads compelled him to the ſtricteſt regimen; and 
bis own temper he would be inclined to carry 
he dictates of prudence to an extreme. It appears 
om his faithful biographer that this prince was 
m tired of debauchery; and that he always deſ- 
led luxury, though much addicted to effeminacy. 
de may add to thefe circumſtances, that he tra- 
fled in a litter carried by flaves; and proceeded 
th great ſlowynefs, that his attention might not 
withdrawn a moment from his uſual occupations. 
be gentle motion of his carriage allowed him to 
ad, write, and attend to the ſame affairs which 
aployed him in his cabinet. From fuch an exam. 
no general conſequence can be deduced. 

The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe rapid and extra- 
Kinary f journies of which the ancients ſometimes 


the mode of travelling of Auguſtus and that of hi 


77 5 
" 


_ 
; 9 
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make mention. How wide is the difference betwee 


ſon Tiberius,. who accompliſhed a journey of ty 
hundred miles in twenty-four hours, when he b. 
tened to cloſe the eyes of his brother Druſus j 
that of Cæſar the dictator, who poſted one hundr 
miles a- day with hired .carriages''. Statius ſpeak 
of a rapidity as extraordinary, when he ſays that 
traveller might ſet out from Rome in the morning 
and ſleep at Baiz or Puteoli; an expeditious jo 
ney indeed, fince the diſtance is 141 Roman 
127 Engliſh miles. 


Nihil obſtat cupidis ; nihil moratue _ 
75 primo Tiberim reliquit ortu 
Primo veſpere naviget Lucrinum *, 

I know that the poet wiſhed to celebrate the fi 

road which Domitian had made from SinueſlatoC 

mæ; which had fixed the ſands of Liternum, ar 
reſtrained the inundations of the Vulturnus. Tt 
thirty miles which he had paſſed, and which uſe 
to be the work of a day, now ſcarcely conſume 
two hours. Perhaps we muſt make ſome allowant 
for the flattery of a poet, who wiſhed to pay" 
court. Yet the poſſibility of the journey mult Wl: 
admitted, ſince falſehoods are not to be riſked 
matters ſo, ſimple, public, and preciſe. 

We may perceive how much the Roman 101 
muſt have facilitated travelling, when we call re 
mind the journey of the courier, who brought Wc: 


Rome the firſt news of the defeat of Perſeus. Ti 
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ve of the battle is precifely fixed by an eclipſe of 
he moon, Which happened the day preceding the 
nes of September, that is, the 21:ſt of June of the 
lian vear . The courier arrived in the Circus the 
xcond day of the Roman games, and the thirteenth 
ter the defeat. Theſe: two circumſtances ſhow , 
ut to get the thirteen days we muſt reckon both 
je day of his departure and that of his arrival, 
hich will bring us to the 16th of the calends of 
Odober ', the 4th of July. We may therefore reckon 
twelve complete days; two of which might be em- 
joyed in ſailing from Dyrrhachium to Brundu-— 
jum, ſince the diſtance is 1300 ſtadia, or 225 miles > 
and Ptolemy eſtimates an ordinary ſhip's way at 1000 
ſadia each day“. The ten remaining days were con- 
bned in the journey from Pella to Dyrrhachium, 
253 miles ; and in that from Brunduſium to Rome, 
668 wiles '; in all 621; which gives no more than 
Ixty miles a day. We are to remember that this 
purney was performed by one courier, in the fineſt 
ſalon of the year, and bringing the news of a great 
idory. He therefore anticipated, by ſeveral days, 
the deputies of the conſul, although they likewiſe 
tavelled with the greateſt expedition: The Egna- 
tan road was not yet made; the Appian extended 
0 further than to Capua; and the Greeks never 
plied themſelves to the making of highways ©. 
Among the ordinary journies of the Romans, 
whotravelled neither like invalids nor couriers, there 
m two which we know with ſome degree of ac- 
Unacy : the journey of Horace to Brunduſium, by 
te way of — ; and that of * to the 
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ſame place, by the way of Venuſia and Tarentun 
I ſhall ſpeak of both, beginning with that of Horace 

1. Horace's aim was not to inform, but to amyf 
us: his day's journies are deſcribed confuſedly, 20 
we rather gueſs at, than aſcertain them. He dwell 
on the places in his route, in proportion to theo 
jects which they preſented to his fancy , rather thy 
to the time during which he remained in them Co 
mentators would perſuade us that Horace was ff 
teen or ſeventeen days on the road **; but the fou 
dation of this opinion, namely, that the poet ſley 
at all the places of which he makes mention, ap 
pears to me to bean exceedingly weak one. Our cot 
jectures will be more natural, if we attend to th 
characteriſtic circumſtances of the evening, mor 
ing, the hour of repaſt, &c. circumſtances whic 
are ſcattered through the ſatire. The following 
the journal, with which this conſideration will fu 
niſh us. The firſt day Horace left Rome, witht 
rhetorician Heliodorus, to take up his night's abod 
at Aricia, ſixteen miles diſtant. 


Egreſſum magnd me accepit Aricia Romd 
Hoſpitio modico ©. 5 


The ſecond day he arrived at the Forum Appil 
towards the evening; twenty-ſeven miles, 


Jam nor inducere terris 
Umbras, & celo difſundere figna paraba. 


He failed along the canal in the night, and lande 


— 
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+ the fourth hour (ten o'clock A. M. of the third 
bay ) After a light breakfaſt at Feronia, he travelled 
bree miles towards Terracina, which is eighteen 
les diſtant from the Forum Appu. 1 do not perceive 
hat he halted either at Terracina or at Fundi; ſo 
it he was much fatigued when he arrived at 
Enix, which is thirty- two miles from Feronia. 


In Mamurfarum laſſi deinde urbe manemus , 
Murena prebente domum , Capitone culinam, 


efourth day, Mecenas and his ſuite arrive early _ 
dinue ſſa, eighteen miles from Formiæ. 


Poſtera luz oritur multo gratiſſima : namque 
Plotius & Varius * 7 
Occurrunt. 


ke commentators have themſelves obſerved that 
ur travellers only dined at Sinueſſa, and then pro- 
eded to the bridge of Campania, Pons Campanius, 
n the Savo , eighteen miles from Sinueſſa, and 
Inteen from Capua 5 
Proxima Campeno ponti que villula tectum 
Prebuit ; & parochi que debent ligna ſalemgue. 


Ihe fifth day, the mules brought them early to 
Lapua, 


Hinc muli Capuæ clitellas tempore n. 


he poets went to ſleep, while Mecenas diverted 
Imſelf at tennis; which ſhows that it was the time 


rexerciſe, which ended before two o'clock P. M. 
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Horace ſays nothing of the bath, and ſupper whit 


commonly followed. I conclude, therefore, th 
inſtead of ſitting down to table, they again enter 
into their carriage, and proceeded twenty-one mile 
to ſup and ſleep at the houſe of Cocceius, one of | 
company, which was ſituate on the height 
* 


Hinc nos Cocceit recipit pleniſſima villa, 
mot 1 * ow cauponds. 


& „„ „ 


- Hi Jucunde cenam produæimuis ian. 


The fixth day, they performed only a very ſhe 
journey from the caſtle of Cocceius to Beneventy 
it was no more than eight miles. It is probibleth 
the gaiety and good cheer of the houſe of Coccei 
made them fit up late, and that he did not allo 
them to depart next day till after dinner; ſor whit 
reaſon I ſhall reckon this but half a day's journey. 
the whole, therefore, we have 164 Roman mi 
to divide by five Gave and a half, which gives 
Roman, or 27 Engliſh miles, a day, But lam 
opinion that we ought to divide by four days and 
half. Horace travelled with the lazineſs of a man 
letters, until he met the ambaſſadors at Terracin 
He employed two days between Rome and tl 
Forum Appii; but he confeſſes that more expeditol 
travellers would have performed that journey 
one day. 


Hoc iter ignavi dioiſimus, altius ac nos 
Precinetis unum. Minus eſt gravis Appia tar 
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Fhe ambaſſadors were embarraſſed with a more 
woerous ſuite , but they travelled with more con- 
emencies. and greater, expedition. Yet we ought 
0 be better informed than we are of the object of 
cir negotiation, to determine whether they were 
eat on reaching Brunduſium with all poſſible haſte. 
u ambaſſador wiſhes to accelerate or retard his 
wrney as the buſineſs of his miſſion may require. 
Theſe four days and a half to which I would reduce 
e journey of Horace from Rome to Beneventum - 
il give 35 Roman; near 33 Engliſh miles, for the 
rogreſs of each day. 
While we travel to Beneventum, we traverſe a 
ell known country. But, after quitting this city, 
once is loſt among the mountains of A pulia, until 
e re-appear at Canuſium. We meet with little but 
bſcurity in this part of his route; and the glim- 
derings of light are ſo well fitted to deceive us, that 
ather Sanadon ſuſpects Horace of having loſt his 
ay among his native mountains. Yet why 
bould we ſuppoſe that the villa Trivici muſt mean 
Invicum, or that Equotutium muſt be the name of 
heplace that cannot be introduced into an hexameter 
aſe? Theſe conjectures are inconſiſtent with 
roraphy, Why ſhould we perſiſt in fixing with 
curacy the ſituation of a country-houſe, and of a 
lage ( oppidulum), belonging to the moſt deſert 
nd leaſt known diſtrict of all Italy? Let us be 
ontented with knowing that theſe two undiſcovered 
Jaces ſtood on the high road from Beneventum to 
auſtum; and all difficulties will be removed. Yet 
s general knowledge will not allow us to aſcertain 
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| the day's journies as above. Our poet, how 

though he ſpeak in obſcure terms of the places, 
exact with reſpect to time. We may continue 
therefore, his journal, and then compare it yi 
the wellknown diſtance between Beneventum 
Brunduſium. The ſeventh day, he left Beneveniy 
clambered with difficulty over the mountains whi 

| ſeparate the territory of the Hirpini from Apulia 
reſted in the caſtle of Trine, | 


—— Ouos 5 
Nunquam erepſemus ; niſi nos vicina Trivici 
- Villa recepiſſet , lacrymoſo non fine ſumo. 


The eighth, our travellers. proceeded twenty-fo 
miles, and ſlept at a ſmall village, whoſe groteſq 
name could not enter into a verſe. 


Manſuri oppidulo quod verſu die cere non eff, 


The ninth day , I find them at Canuſium, but 
imagine they proceeded to Rubi; at leaſttheyarriv 
there much fatigued with a long journey | 
appellation could not have been given to tweu! 
three miles. 


- Inde Rubos ſeſſi ? pervenimus ; 1 ones og 
 Carpentes iter. 


Thetenth day, they proceeded to Bari ; theelevent 
to Gnatia; and the twelfth at length brought the 
to Brunduſium. It is true that theſe three laſt di 
are not accurately diſtinguiſhed ; but it is cert 


there were no more: and without obliging « 
travellers 
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wellers to make one day s journey of ſixty miles 
is impoſſible to reduce their number. From Bene- 
entum to Brunduſium we have 205 miles; which 
ves the rate of 34 Roman, nearly 31 Engliſh, each 
. They travelled faſter the firſt days, not being 
ben retarded by the Apulian mountains, and by 
nds, bad in themſelves, and then rendered worſe 
the rain. Their repeated complaints on this ſabje&t 
vereaſon for fuſpecting that the Appian way then 
hed only to Capua, and that it was not Julius 
zkr that carried it to Brunduſium. Raifed 
wſeways , formed of three layers of matetials, and 
wed with flint-ſtones, have refiſted the impreſſions 
ime, Is it credible, that in twenty years after they 
ne made, they ſhould have been ſpoiled by 2 
ower of rain ?. 

With the eyes of a eonvivientator; I fh6uld fee 
thing but excellence in this fatire, and call it 3 
ib Father Sanadon, a model of the narrative ſtyle **. 
$true that I obſerve in it with pleaſure two well- 
led ſtrokes of ſatire; one againſt the ſtupid pride 
be pretor of Fundi, and another againſt the more 
pid ſuperſtition of the people of Gnatia: but T 
ud not heſitate to pronounce that the almoſt 
own journey of Rutilius is ſuperior to that of 
ce in point of deſcription, poetry, and eſpecially 
te choice of incidents. The groſs language of a 
man, and the ribaldry of two buffoons, furely 
"g only to the loweſt ſpecies of comedy. They 
it divert travellers in a humor to be pleaſed with 
thing; but how could a man of taſte reflect on 
the day after? T hey are leſs offenſive; however, 
ou VII. 2 
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than the infirmities of the poet, which occur mon 
than once; the plaſters which he applies to his eyes 
and the naſty accident which befel him in the nigh 
'The maxim , that every thing in great men is inte 
eſting, applies only to their minds, and ought nc 
to be extended to their bodies. - What unwont 
objects for the attention of Horace, when the fat 
of the country and the manners of its inhabitants 
vain offered to him a field of inſtruction and pleaſur 
Perhaps this journey, which our poet made 
company with Mecenas, creating much envy agai 
him , he wrote this piece to convince his enemie 
that his thoughts and occupations on the road v 
far from being of a ſerious or political nature, 

2. In the year of Rome 702, a decree of the ſen 
intruſted Cicero with the government of Cilicia 
compliance with the decree, he quitted a city t 
theatre of his glory, and went to gather laurels 
Mount Amanus. Atticus and his other friends we 
requeſted to attend to his intereſts, and to ſhorten 
much as poſſible the term of his baniſhment. It 
with difficulty that he could tear himſelf from t 
delightful neighbourhood, of the capital. He travel 
from one villa to another, before he could ſeriouitr 
ſet out on his journey. He left Rome the hilt 
Mlaay ; the tenth of the ſame month, I find hin 


his villa near Pompeii. The following is the ml th 
natural diviſion of theſe nine days. The 1ſt: C. 
went no further than to his houſe near Tuſculum. WP | 


mentions the converſation he had there with Attic 
who probably accompanied him to that charn 
villa; * he would certainly r that ni 


a man who did not travel with the ſpeed of a 


ut Cicero ſtopt ſhort at Terentinum. 3d May: in 


nens, and receiving the compliments of a people 
o conſidered his glory as their own, would detain 


via of his brother Quintus at Arcanum , not far 
nArpinum; and witneſſed a domeſtic ſcene, in 


ure of the entertainment, and tired the patience 


tat Aquinum, only fifteen miles from Arpinum« 
eth and 6th of May: from Aquinum to Cumæ 
diſtance is ſixty. five miles. The j journey would 
e been rather too long. Beſides, in paſſing from 
inum, which is on the Latin way, to Minturnæ, 
ch is on the Appian, it was neceſſary to croſs the 
try; ſince the highway extended in that direc- 
only nine miles. It was neceſſary to quit it again 
meſſa, to wade through the marſhes of Vulturnus 
the ſands of Liturnum. I imagine that Cicero 
tat one of theſe places, and proceeded next day 
10. s houſe at Cumæ. The 7th of May muſt have 
Ac ſpent entirely at Cumæ. I know that the 
arme bay of Naples was adorned by country- 
ui contizuous to each other; but it muſt have 


C 2 
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e2d May: Tuſculum is fixty-three miles from 
num. This would have been too great a journey 


ner J therefore divide it into two, and fuppoſe 
caſe he had but twenty miles to travel to his villa 


Arpinum. The pleaſure of ſeeing his ſellow- 


nthere the remainder of that day. The 4th May: 
day, which was leſs agreeable than the pre- 
log, is marked very diſtinctly. Cicero dined at 


ich the bad humor of Quintus's wife diſturbed the LS 


huſband and brother-1n-law. Cicero flept that / 


. "> 
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| required at leaſt one day to-aſſemble a little Rone 
the houſe of Cicero. The 8th of May, he wen 
his villa at Pompeii. The diſtance was thirty. 
miles by land, through Puteoli, Naples, 
Herculaneum. He might have much ſhortenedi It 
croſling the bay: yet one day muſt be allowed for 
Journey. The gth day was ſurely ſpent at Pompe 
Some motive of buſineſs or pleaſure muſt have can 
Cicero fo far out of his road. . 

In this journey, we ſee a great man travell ing 
the neighbourhood of the capital, making g 
journies without being in haſte, and every wh 
enjoying his conveniencies. Among the ancien 
theſe conveniencies could only be enjoyed by 
great; becauſe it was neceſſary to procure then 
one's ſelf, to ſupply the want of poſts by relays, : 
the want of good inns by private houſes. In mod 
times, the intereſt of individuals ſupplies to theput 
all theſe conveniencies, which each man may purch 
whenever he ſtands in need of them. On the 1 
May, Cicero left Pompeii; and went to ſleep! 
country-houſe which one of his friends had 
Trebula; thirty miles. He began to travel ſerioul 
and writes to Atticus that he purpoſed in future 
make good journies, juſta itinera. The t ith of 
brought bim to Beneventum, thirty miles. 
12th of May, he ſeems to have ſtopped there, f 
be ſpeaks of a letter received early, and one wi 
came later. The 15th of May, he left Venul 
climb Mount Vultur, and thence deſcend into 
plain of Lucania, He arrived at Tarentum on 
18th of May: this place is 155 miles from Bene! 
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n. He ſpent three days with the great Pompey, 
mployed in fortifyzng the good principles of a man 
hoyet held , or believed that he held, the balance 
{ the republic. On the 22d of May, Cicero pro- 
eded to Brunduſium, forty-three miles from 
arentum . Contrary winds and buſineſs detained 
im ſeveral days in that harbour. He at length ſailed 
e 15th of June, and arrived at Actium. He again 
tout, croſſed the Achelous and the Evenus, paſſed 
rough the cities of Delphi, Theſpiæ, Megara, 
d Eleuſts, and arrived at Athens on the 25th of 
me, after travelling 205 miles from Actium **. I 
ul not dwell longer on this journey of Cicero; but 
ay remark, that from Pompeii to Athens he 
avelled 463 Roman, about 417 Engliſh miles, in 
neten days: which gives 243 Roman miles for each 
y's journey. 
This ſlowneſs is ſurpriſing, ſince Cicero did not 
wel in a day farther than a Roman ſoldier, loaded 
ith his arms and ſo many other burdens, advanced 
ive hours of ſummer (about ſix equinoctial hours). 
ly ſurpriſe is however dimipiſhed by the following 
poſderations. , Cicero left his country without 
owing preciſely how long his abſence from it was 
continue. A multitude of preparations were 
cellary for a governor, who was going to eſtabliſh 
Feat houſehold in a diſtant and barbarous province. 
le bad to wait for a number of conveniencies which 
cre collecting for him at Beneventum, Tarentum, 
id Brundufium, and which could not but retard 
Sjurney, It is poſſible that I may be miſtaken; but 
ank it apparent in all our orator's letters, that 
| Ga - 
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| 
fuch economical arrangements. were by no meg 
ſuited to bis genius, 2. The family of a proconſ 
was too numerous to admit of Gifparch. 1 in travellin 
A queſtor , four heutenants , twelve tribun 
accompanied Cicero to execute their reſpedi 
functions under his government. A crowd of you; 
Romans of high rank followed the proconſul, 
learn under his auſpices the art of war, orrathert| 
of politics. To this illuſtrious band we muſt addon 
far more numerous, of officers, lictors, clerks, fre 
men, and flaves, belonging to the proconſul hi 
ſeif, or to the companions of his journey. This lit 
army was embarraſſed with too many wants to allo 
him to proceed with the expedition of an ording 
traveller. He would have preferred going by ſeafr 
Actium to Patras: but in that caſe he muſt have m 
uſe of the little barks of the country; and the paſſi 
would not have been performed with the dignity of 
public miniſter, who wiſhed to ſurpriſe the Gree 
as much by the magnificence of his equipage, | 
the moderation of his conduct. 3. The roads n 
have been very bad between Actium and Athe 
The mative of the Romans in making roads v 
neither the benefit of the provinces, which tho 
conquerors always deſpiſed, nor the convenien 
of commercial intercourſe, of which they never kat 
| bow to eſtimate the value; but merely to facilit 
the marches of their troops. Greece, which ea 
became an interior and ſubmiſſive province, was 
in any of the direct lines which united Rome with 
frontiers ; and had but one only road, while the od 


parts of the empire were interſected by military Wi) 


” - 
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; all poſſible directions. The proconſul might have 

lowed chis, road, if it was then made; but as we 

re ignorant of its æra, we ought rather to think 

hat it was not ſo early. Moſt of the Roman roads are 

orks of the emperors ''. 4. Greece attracted but. 
eikly the attention of the Roman government; but 

bow well did it deſcrve that of Cicero! How could 

be rapidly traverſe a country, each village of which 

vas illuſtrious in hiſtory or fable? The man of letters, 

ho admired the Greeks in proportion as he was 

enger to ſurpaſs them; the curious antiquary , who 

had diſcovered with ſuch tranſports the tomb of 
Archimedes; the enlightened philoſopher, who had 
nveiled the frauds of Delphi; muſt have been 

arreſted at every ſtep by a hundred objects unknown 

nd indifferent to vulgar eyes. With what e 

yould | follow ſuch a guide in ſuch a journey! _ 

la uniting the 369 Reman miles which Horace 
travelled in tea days, with the 463 which Cicero 
travelled in nineteen, we ſhall have the middle term 
ol zo Roman miles for an ordinary day's journey. I 
Hould prefer, however, extending it to 33 Roman, 
or 30 Engliſh miles; the flowneſs of Cicero being 
better aſcercained than the M rapidity of 
Horace. 

[ ſhall not expatiate on the poſts, theinns, or the 
carriages of the Romans. The laſt, if we may judge 
of them by ſubſiſting monuments, were ſmall, open, 
and inconvenient. They had two or four wheels; 
but, not being ſuſpended, muſt have been very 
latieuing to travellers on the paved military roads. 


Theſe carriages were of various kinds; and what is 
| C 4 
2 f 
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extraordinary , almoſt all the different "Ry 
been borrowed from the Gauls. The Rom 
adorned them with ſilver, gold, and ſometins 
with precious ſtones; a barbarous and miſplicy 
luxury, indicating more riches than taſte. It v. 
reſerved for modern times to invent thoſe. ſoſt and 
elegant machines which gratify at once the effeni 
nacy, lazineſs, and impatience of travellers” 
I ſhall ſpeak buiefly of another kind of cravellng 
the march of troops. Theſe marches, I am incline 
to think, both by the exerciſes '( of which I hay 
made mention and by my general opinion ont 
ſubject, were longer than ours; but, previouſl 
to making the reſearches neceſſary for determining 
this matter with preciſion, I ſhall caſt a glance o 
the longeſt and boldeſt march which I have ever me 
with in hiſtory, either ancient or modern, 
The fortune of the Carthaginians was ſuſtained ir 
Italy by the exertions of Hannibal, when Aſdrubil 
croſſed the Alps with a numerous army. The 
republic was in danger of ſinking under their unite 
efforts. Nero the eonſul obſerved the motions of 
Hannibal , who exhauſted the whole ſcience of 
marching and countermarching. The Roman generil 
perceived that a bold ſtroke only could ward off the 
dangers which threatened his country: With a 
choſen body ofa thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand 
foot, he marched from his camp, deceived the 
vigilance of the Carthaginians, effected a junction 
with his colleague in Umbria, ſaved the republic at 
the battle of Metaurus, and returned with the ſame 


celerity, announcing to Hannibal the death of his 


1 


* 
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other, and finding that general himſelf ill 
oniſhed and inactive. He had left Hannibal in 
e neighbourhood of Canuſium; he found the 
ſnl Livius in that of Sena Gallica. His route 
brough the territories of the Larinates, Frentani, 
lurucini, Prætutii, and Picenum, into Umbria, 
us about 270 Roman miles **. I know not how | 
roy days he employed in marching thihor, d 2 
now that only ſix were ſpent in his return | 
xpedition became daily more neceſſary; and it is 
wt a ſmall. ſtain on the glory of Hannibal that he 
emained 1gnorant for twelve days of the departure 
the Roman general. I thiok this would not have 
caped the vigilance of Aſdrubal; and that he 
ould have deſtroyed an army weakened by the 
bſence of its general, and by a powerful detach- 
ent. 270 Roman miles in fix days give 45 Roman, 
42: Engliſh miles for each daily march. The fact 
ſcarcely credible, Nero's forces, indeed, were 
kdted from the whole army; he marched night and 
y; and the zeal of the allies co-operated with the 
tentions of the general in procuring for them in 
bundance every comfort and afliſtance proper for 
Iening their fatigues and reviving their ſtrength. 
th all theſe advantages, it would be impoſſible for 
odern troops to make ſuch a march. Toaccompliſh 
required Romans, and Romans of the age of Scipio. 
(oldiers, their bodies were patient of fatigue and 
as citizens, they had a country for which to fight. 
heir exertions were quite different from thoſe of a 
hof mercenaries, whoſe only hope is that of pay 
k yhoſe only fear is that of puniſhment, : 
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This is a ſketch of the chapter which I aid 

wanting; — bur ſtill, how imperfect have I leſt i 
Ne IV. 


Laus aum 


M UCH philoſophical and much theological kno 


ledge may be derived from Ovid's Faſti. The religo 
of the Romans, the points in which it agrees with, it; 
Miffers from, that of the Greeks, is a ſubject as cure 


as it is new. I reckon for nothing the reſearches 
a Coyer. | RESET 

The poetry of the Faſti appears to me more lab 
to blame than worthy of praiſe. I acknowledge wi 
pleaſure all the merit of Ovid; his aſtoniſhing fanc 
a perpetual elegance, and the moſt agreeable ty 
of mind. I principally admire his variety, ſupplenel 
and (if I may ſay ſo) his flexibility of genius, wi 
rapidly embraces the moſt oppoſite ſubjects, aſſum 
the true ſtyle of each, and preſents them all und 
the moſt pleaſing forms of which they are ſuſceptibl 
The thought almoſt always ſuits the ſubject; a 
the expreſſion rarely fails in being ſuitable tot 
thought. In the Faſti, the ſame 1deas are perpetual 
recurring; but the images under which they: 
repreſented are continually different. The pallag 
of the Faſti which have given me moſt pleaſure a 
1. The origin of ſacrifices: 2. The adventure 
Lucretia: 3. The feſtival of Anna Perenna: 4.1 
origin of the name of May: 5. The diſpute of 
goddeſſes for that of June. 1555 

The following are ſome of che faults in the cha 
ter either of the poet or of his ſubject; which i 


ha 
U 
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painful to perceive. Ovid appears to me deſective in 
point of ſtrength and elevation; and his genius loſes 
in depth what it gains in ſurface. In painting nature, 
his ſtrokes are vague, and without character. His 
expreſſion of the paſſions is rarely juſt; he is ſome. 
imes weak, ſometimes extravagant, always too 
lifaſe ; and though he continually ſeeks the road 
to the heart, is ſeldom fortunate enough to find it. 
His light and tender character, ſoftened by pleaſure, 
and rendered more intereſting by misfortune , made 
bim acquainted with the tones of ſadneſs and joy. 
le knows how to lament the miſery of a forſaken 
miſtreſs, or to celebrate the triumphs of a ſucceſsful, 
bver. But the great paſſions are above his reach; 
fury, vengeance, the fortitude or ferocity of the 
oul, which either ſubdues its moſt impetuous move- 
ments, or precipitates their unbridled. career. His 
heroes think more of the reader than of themſelves ; 
nd the poet, who ought to remain concealed , is 
always ready to come forward, and to praiſe, blame, 
pity them, Ovid wrote a tragedy; but, notwith- 
anding the judgment of Quintilian, I cannot much 
egret its loſs. 2. He was ignorant of the rules of 
roportion, rules ſo neceſſary to a writer who would 
give to each ſentiment its due extent, and arrange it 
1 its proper place, agreeably to its own nature, 
nd the end for which he employs it. In Ovid, you 
lay perceive thoughts the moſt intereſting, and 
arratives Cloſely connected with the very eſſence of 
5 ſubject, paſs away lightly without leaving a trage 
hind ; while he dwells with complacency on parts 
xrcly ornamental, frivolous, or ſuperfluous. Can 
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it be believed that the rape of Proſerpine ſhould by 
deſcribed in two verſes , When the enumeration d 
the flowers which ſhe gathered in the garden of Ede 
had juſt filled ſixteen ? I acknowledge that th 
ſubject of the Faſti expoſed him to faults in prop 
tioning the parts of his work. That ſubje is cor 
nected with the whole of the Greek mythology; i 
contains, alſo, much of the Roman hiſtory, It wa 
ſometimes neceſſary to relate the whole fable; at othe 
times, to hint at, or even to ſuppoſe it, was ſufficien 

It was requiſite for him to decide how far each ſton 
was likely to be known by an ordinary reader, ani 
how much the knowledge of it contributed to tha 
of his ſubject : but the principles of ſuch deciſions 
extremely delicate. 3. Some writers have praiſe 
Ovid for the artfulneſs of his tranſitions in a work{ 
various as that of the Metamorphoſes. Yet this ſubjet 
without poſſeſſing the unity of epic poetry, ſupplict 
him with very natural principles of connexion. B 

the Faſti is a ſubje& totally disjointed. Each cer 

mony , and each feſtival, is altogether diſtinct fro 
that which follows it, and which follows it only 
an imaginary chronology. The poet always tract 
the zra of their inſtitution, which falls , if you wil 
on the month of January; but they are Januarics0 
different years, or rather of different centuries. Ovi 
was ſo ſenſible of this defect in his ſubject, that h 
endeavours to aſſociate feſtivals on the earth wit 
the phenomena of the heavens, in order to give 

connexion more real, but extremely unintereſtin 
to his calendar. 4. Ovid heard from the mouth oft 
gods the lays of their worſhip, the origin and prit 
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ple of each fable, and of each ceremony. Such is 
e nature of the human mind; even in fiction we 
quire the appearance of truth. We cannot bear to 
e the poet's invention at work. But Ovid ſhows to 
too plainly , that all his ingenious converſations 
ith the gods are the work of his own brain. When 
: ſpeaks ſeriouſly, as he once does in mentioning 
eſta, it is to overturn the whole fanciful fabric at 
ne blow. I acknowledge, that a Roman poet 
ut have been perplexed by the perpetual mixture 
{the ſerious with the fantaſtic, and by a poetical 
ligion which was alſo that of the ſtate. Among the 
ly Greeks, the inſpiration of Homer did not differ 
om that of Calchas. His works and thoſe of his 
ccefſors were the ſcriptures of the nation. With 
, on the other hand, the inſpiration of poets is. 
8 a tranſient and voluntary illuſion to which 
eſubmit ourſelves. But among the Romans, who 
ternately believed in and laughed at their gods, 
t who had no faith whatever in their poets, the 
art of theſe laſt was very difficult to act. 5. I ought. 
pt toreckon the employment of elegiac verſe as a 
ricular fault, though heroic meaſure would have 
en well adapted to the ſubject of the Faſti. Elegiac 
iſe has always tired me. The pauſe conſtantly | 
curs on the middle of the third foot of the penta- 
ter; and the ſenſe muſt always be included in a 
uwplet. This monotony fatigues the ear; and cauſes _ 
e introduction of many uſeleſs words merely for 
e ſake of the meaſure. There is far more variety, 
erty, and true harmony in the flo of heroic verſe. 
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| 1 x conſequence of reading Addiſon's treatiſe, th 


following remarks have occurred to me on the all 
gorical beings which we find on the reverſes 
medals. How limited is the human mind its bolde 
inventions are mere copies. 


1. All thoſe beings are repreſented under the hum 


- figure. Our eyes, accuſtomed to behold the exercik 


of reafon, only under this ſhape, required ſuch 
ſacrifice. Yet, by our inability of ſeparating fron 
the idea of the human figure the circumſtances whicl 
commonly accompany it, our fancy requires, allo 
that the fex ſhould be determined. The circumſtan 
of ſex, however, implies groſs images, which i] 
correſpond. with the purity of the virtues, or th 
ſpirituality of metaphyſical beings. After havin 
made thoſe two ſacrifices to the mind and the eyes 


a third was ſtill required by the ear. The diſtindiog 


of ſex was not marked by characteriſtic attribute 
appropriated to the male and female. I his methot 
might have furniſhed ſome tolerable allegories. Bu 
the gender of their names was injudiciouſly chok 

as the only foundation of diſtinction, fince in: 

languages thoſe genders have been determined by th 
caprice and ignorance of the firſt perſons who ſpo 
them. In Greek and Latin, moſt of thoſe name 
are feminine. The beings whom they expreſs 2 
therefore, for the moſt part, repreſented by fem 
figures. I fay for the moſt part, for they are ſomt 
times unfortunately maſculine : and at other times 
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ve two ſynonymous words of different genders ; 
the ſame being aſſumes the male or female form, 
cording to the word employed as its name: T ſhall 
ention only the example of Gloria and Honos. In 
ſequence of fo faulty an arrangement; the character 
the being is often at variance with that of its ſex. 
we virtue is conſiſtent; and we cannot conceive® 
etruth, juſtice, or humanity of a woman exerciſed 
the expenſe of chaſtity and decency. Yet when 
eattributes of an allegorical being require that it 
uld be repreſented naked, we fee Valor, Juſtice, 
Hope exhibited, in a manner in which a modeſt 
man would bluſh to appear. It is uſeleſs to tell 
theſe are not women , but female figures. My 
ande perceives the difference; but the 
tative arts muſt ſpeak to the fancy. 
Whatever ſymbols we invent, human qualities 
ne can be repreſented under bass figures. Piety 
only a pious woman; and Courage, a courageous 
te, &c. Much 1s dope when the foul is purged of 
paſſions but one, which occupies it entirely, and 
ws itſelf manifeſtly in air, action, demeanour , 
deven dreſs. "This abſtraction has been realized, 
pugh rarely; it may be conceived by the fancy, 
may therefore be repreſented. But thoſe ſymbols 
always moſt ſtriking which quit the region of 
meras, and give us ideas that are preciſe and con- 
mable to the nature of things. One of the moſt 
teſting is that of Piety under the form of a Roman 
tal. The ſenate carried this principle too far, 
den it repreſented the virtues under the portraits 
is princes, Of human qualities, thoſe that are 


* 
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fixed and permanent are marked with more for 

than thoſe that are uncertain and tranſient. The la- 
are expr̃eſſed alone by the air and attitude; in 
repreſentation of the former, one may add to the 
characteriſtics, the features, figure, and dreſs. Ti 
ſymbols of Virtue or Chaſtity may be far moredi 
tinctly characterized than thoſe of Hope or Fear. 

The other abſtractions which have been rep 
ſented by human figures, Victory, Eternity, Abu 
dance, &c. are recogniſed only by ſome of thi 
perceptible effects, or by ſome real object who 
idea is aſſociated with their own. We ſhould ha 
much difficulty in inventing them, when wantec 
if hiſtory and fable did not ſupply a number of art 
trary ſigns, which receive their meaning mere 
from convention. In the ſymbolic repreſentatio 
the woman is merely an acceſſory. Eternity is ve 
well repreſented by a globe and a phenix: in th 
thirteenth medal of the! firſt ſeries, a woman ſittin 
holds them in her hand. In the fifteenth medal there 
no woman, though the idea is ſtill the ſame; and 
we examine all the other medals, we ſhall find th 
women are there merely to make a figure, but neve 
anſwer the purpofe of ſymbols. The provincesa 
of a middle kind; they are never ſymbols of cour 
tries, but are often ſo of the genius and manners 
their inhabitants. 

3. Mr. Addiſon propoſes an explanation of t 
thirty-fifth ode of the firſt book of Horace, in ſpeal 
ing of a medal which repreſents Security reſtin 
on A pits" 


Regumqut 
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Regumque matres barbarorum, & 
Purpuret metuunt tyrann: 

Injurioſo ne pede proruas 
Santem columnam. — 


hey feared leſt Fortune might overturn the pillar 
{ their ſecurity. But fear and ſecurity are incon- 
ent. Beſides, Horace would not probably have 
ade uſe of ſo ſubtile and far - fetched an alluſion 
out giving warning of it, at leaſt, by ſome 
het. Why may not theſe words be applied 
rally to thoſe ſtatues and pillars which flattery 
es to tyrants, and which are commonly the firſt 

Kims of popular fury at the time of a revolution? 
conjecture that the poet might allude to the king 
the Parthians , the moſt powerful monarch of the 

ſt, Fortune might juſtly be dreaded by the mur-/ 
er of his father, and of his whole family. The 
omans had ſeen proofs of his anxiety. He had given 

Auguſtus ſeveral of his neareſt relations as hoſ- 
js, whom that emperor cauſed to be educated 

Rome, The haughty Phrahates intended leſs 

latter the Romans by this humiliating meaſure , 

n to deprive his diſcontented ſubjects of men fit 
bead their revolt“ ; 


FLORENCE, 5th Auguſt 1764. 


uv been 3 little work, entitled, A 
cal Letter of the Cheraltr Lorenzo — r Aretino, 
Dodtor 2 Cocchi, Phyſician and Antiquary of 
ol. VII. D 
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his Catholic Majeſly ; reſpecting ſome Tranſacliom 
the Ciſalpine Gallic War, in the Year of Rome jy 
Arezzo, 1752; in amo. pp. 103. I find in this i 
work, erudition, good ſenſe, ſound criticiſm, y 
much local knowledge. Its chief fault is tha 
the Chevalier's country, an Aſiatic ſtyle, Prejudi 
to ſtrength, preciſion, and brevity. I fhall un 
under one point of view , what I have learned fr 
him on the ſubject, and the additions which myai 
reflections have made to it. This (ketch would 
leſs imperfect, had I a Polybius at hand. 
1. I cannot imagine any event that would k 
more endangered the greatneſs of Rome than 
union of the Gauls and Carthaginians in thef 
Punic war. Both theſe nations were formidable 
that ambitious republic; and in both the projed 
vengeance would have been directed by the wi 
policy. Each would: have brought with it the 
vantages in which its ally was deficient. -Carth 
was powerful in wealth, ſhipping , and- mili 
diſcipline. The populouſneſs, valor, and ady 
tageous ſituation of the Gauls made the Rom 
always conſider a Gallic war as an event big 
alarm and danger. Had the allies ſucceeded, 
difference of their views and character would! 
facilitated the friendly diviſion of their conque 
and cemented their union. But the cautious 
narrow policy of the Carthaginians, and the 
inſenſibility natural to improvident Barbarians, 
vered the Romans from the danger of this alli 
The republic, I imagine, who knew how to 
ſemble her hatred as well as her ambition, was cl 
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keep on good terms with the Gauls; and, before 
covoking their reſentment, patiently waited until 
jy ſhould have no other reſource than in themſelves. 
In the year of Rome 470, the Galli Senones were 
moſt extirpated. The colonies of Caſtrum and Sena 
cre ſent into the country extending from the Xſis 
the Ufens; and the whole of their territory, the 
ger Gallicus, was added to the dominions of the 
ate. Fifty eight years afterwards, a tribune, ambi- 
ous of popularity, obtained a law for dividing this 
ublic property among the citizens It is difficult to 
rceive why this diſtribution of lands, which had 
aſed to belong to the Gauls, ſhould at once pro- 
ke a war as fierce as it was general: all that 1 
iderſtand is, that the neighbouring Boii enjoyed 
e right of public paſturage, on paying a ſmall quit- 
at called Scripture ; and that the lands were perhaps 
bfarmed by individuals. The avarice of the new 
oprietors may be ſuppoſed to have expelled the 
eble remnant of the Senones, which the wiſe mo. 
nation of government had left unmoleſted. The 
ighbourhood of the Romans would grow more 
midable to the Gauls in proportion as that frontier - 
is fortified and peopled by a rival and warlike 
lony, Whatever were the reaſons, it is certain 
a this law ſpread diſmay and fury through the 
hole of Ciſalpine Gaul. Theſe nations flew to arms, 
d invited into Italy numerous mercenaries from 
yond the Alps. The Romans prepared for reſiſting 
ſtorm, By an enumeration of their forces in Italy, 
ey ſound they could ſend into the field 700,009 foot 

do, ooo horſe. The conſul Emilius, at the head of 

— 2 | 
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a numerous army, took poſt at Ariminum, to defey 
the Ager Gallicus, the object of the war; and or 
of the prætors was intruſted with the defence 
Tuſcany. Atilius, the other conſul, had failed 
_ Sardinia, with a view'of conquering. the barbariat 
of that iſland. 8 | . 
2. It is not material to determine by what routet 
barbarians penetrated into Etruria, which th 
thought fit to render the firſt theatre of the wa 
The prætor had naturally poſted himſelf neart 
Arezzo, the principal fortreſs of the Romans! 
Tuſcany. If they marched by the ſea-ſide , the Gay 
might have deceived his vigilance; if they purſuc 
the road of Bologna and Valdimugello “, the gene 
muſt have been too weak to reſiſt them, and the 
fore felt the neceſlity of allowing them to ravage wi 
impunity the rich Tuſcan paſtures“ They got pt 
ſeſſion of an immenſe booty in cattle and ſlave 
Proud of following the footſteps of their anceſtor 
they advanced to Cluſium, on the ſtraight road 
the capital. There they heard that the prætor, vl 
had perhaps received a reinforcement , purſued the 
by forced marches. They changed their direct .: 
in order to meet him; and on the evening of the 
day's march, the two armies were in ſight of e. 
other. Both ſides fortified their camp. If we ide 
mine the road by Cluſium to Arezzo in the) 
dichiana , we ſhall find the villages of Lucignanan Oy 
Sinalunga ſituated at a convenient diſtance *. 0. 
Romans had occupied an excellent camp; and 

barbarians, notwithſtanding their impetuol ſu 
thoughtit wiſer to withdraw them from it by Ho. 
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enen, than to diſlodge them by force. They marched 
oe. ch their whole infantry, left their fires burning to 
© eceive the Romans, as well as their cavalry , who 
nicht continually haraſs them until they were drawn 
o the place to which they wiſhed to decoy them. 
The prætor fell into the ſnare , and was puniſhed for 
is credulity by a bloody defeat. He with much 
lficulty retired to an eminence , and deferided him- 
lf till the arrival of the conſul Emilius, who by 


wed the prætor; and the Gauls now thought only 
f ſecuring their booty, and making their retreat 
long the ſea- coaſt, The narrative of Polybius is 
ear; and if Caſaubon had taken the ſenſe of the 
ſage as well as Mr. Guazzeſi, the text of this great 
ſtorian would no longer contain any geographical 
lfiiculties, He ſays of the retreat of the Gauls, 
Wir TALEVGL T U TIX WEwTV ws £771 Foy @axLToXove If we tranſ- 
ite the words Feſulas tendunt we ſuppoſe the Gauls 
perform a march almoſt incredible, and to make 
movement altogether abſurd , ſince it implies that 
e Romans purſued their cavalry ſixty miles without 
utting them to the route. Theſe difficulties are 
creaſed when we follow the Gauls to Fæſulæ and 
e foot of the Apennines ; and as is impoſſible to 
nderſtand how they can retreat to Telamon, we 
opt the opinion of Cluverius, in preferring on this 
ceaſion the authority of Oroſius to that of Polybius, 
d ſuppoſing that the laſt battle was fought near to 
zo. Why ſhould not the Words «; , S 
ſas Feſulas be tranſlated in the direction of Feſule, 
cording to the moſt natural ſignification and the 
D 3 


need marches had paſſed the Apennines. His arrival 


coaſt to that of Valdimugello, which is far ſhorte 
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eaſieſt conſtraction? The Gauls then purſued 4 
road from Cluſium to Fæſulæ, but had ſcar 
concealed themſelves behind the chain of hills v 
ſeparates the Duchy of Tuſcany from the diſtrid 
Sienna, when they were obliged to come to an 
gagement. Thanks to the happy diſcovery of 
Guazzeſi, the whole plan of the campaign is vn 
velled **.' The Romans retired to one of thoſe hill 
and by diſpatching couriers acroſs the thick wod 
by which they were covered, communicated 
news of their ſituation to the conſul. | 
Why did the Barbarians prefer the road by t 


Why did they not traverſe the country in a rightlin 
in order to arrive at the mouth of the Arno, a 
then follow the coaſt to the openings of the hills 
Valdimagra ? We are ſure that Port Telamon is near 
than the mountains of Sienna to Rome. Mr. Guan 
well explains theſe difficulties, by the changes whit 
time has effected in the nature of the country, and! 
our ignorance whether this route was not the ot 
one practicable for an army; by the preference gin 
by the Gauls to the plain country, where they cou 


avail themſelves of their numerous cavalry, and! a 
the hope of meeting with piratical veſſels belonęi E 
to their own nation or the Ligurians, in which ih 4 
might tranſport their booty without difficulty ir 
danger. But I believe it will be neceſſary to penets * 
into the motives by which the Barbarians w. 
actuated, before we can fairly appreciate 


conduct in paſſing from fury to diſmay; and in marc 
ing up to their enemies, merely that they might! 


4 | 
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fore them, eſpecially after they had juſt taſted 
eſweets of victory. The Gallic army was governed 
two principles extremely different. The Ciſalpine 
tions perceived that ſuch a war could only termi. 
ate in their own deſtruction or that of the Romans. 
hey fought like men, who had their deareſt intereſts 
t ſtake; but their allies the Geſatæ were not anima- 
d by a ſimilar ſpirit. Theſe troops were not a nation, 
ut rather an aſſemblage from different nations, who 
ad paſſed the Alps merely for the ſake of plunder » 
nd who wiſhed to ſecure their booty by a ſpeedy 
treat, without longer expoſing their perſons in a 
ar which did not concern them. Their leader 
nocreſtes was the firſt who propoſed this meaſure; 
nd as the age was ignorant of the principles of geo- 
aphy, and the Barbarians were unacquainted both 
th the country and the language, they could only 
ape their route by the courſe of thoſe rivers which, 
velled to torrents, had forced their paſſage through 
beleaſt obſtructed vallies. They were then near the 
urce of the Umbro; and as that river flows from 
be ſouth-weſt, they muſt have approached Rome, 
Sthey came to its mouth near Port Telamon If the 
ſalpine Gauls, who were better acquainted with 
be country, were loath to leave it; there is reaſon 
think that they would with pleaſure avail them 
lves of this circumſtance. 

I ſay that they followed the courſe of the Umbro 
Illthey came to its mouth, although Port Telamon 
eeighteen miles nearer to Rome. But we learn from a 
aſſage of Frontinus's Stratagems, that they entered 
de plain at Colonia; and that = Bou poſted ten 
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thouſand men in a wood in that neighbourhood. 
conſul Emilius diſcovered the ambuſh, and cut 
enemy in pieces. Critics, to whom the names 
Colonia was unknown, have endeavoured in the 
pſual way to explain or correct it. This place, ng 
Colonna, was called Columnata in the middle ages 
it is a village in the territory of Groſſetto, betwed 
the mouth of the Umbro and Lake Caſtiplione, 
Aprilis “'; and was the ſcene of the battle, wie 
derives its name from Port. Telamon, a place 
better known. | i 

Hiſtory informs us, that the conſul Emilius cot 
tinued to follow the army of the Barbarians with 
venturing to provoke them to a battle; and that, 
a ſingular chance, his colleague Atilius, who h 
diſembarked his army at Piſa, unexpectedly felli 
with their vanguard; that a battle enſued, in whi 
that conſul was flain; while Emilius, on his ſid 
having alſo attacked the enemy, obtained acompla 
victory , deſtroyed the whole Barbarian army, an 
gave the mortal wound to the liberty of the Cifalp 
Gauls. Of all thoſe circumſtances, I find md 
difficulty in underſtanding the ſurpriſe of Atilus 
He could not have left his province of Sardin 
without the orders of the ſenate. His inſtruction 
muſt have required him to gain information, bot 
of the motions of the enemy and of thoſe of his co 
leagues, in concert with whom he was to act. Ti. 
duty was eaſily performed in a friendly country 
where the conſternation of the people and the fligh 
of the peaſants loudly proclaimed the approach oft 
Barbarians. In whatever manner this may be explait 
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the Gallic army, attacked in front and rear by 
o Roman conſuls, advancing in contrary direc. 
ons, will always, in my opinion, wear the aſpect 
fa well combined project, rather than of a military 
eglect. hardly conceivable. T * * e F7* 


EX . q ⏑f m —ẽͥR— Oh T6 


Mr Guazzeſi is of opinion that Tuſcany formerly 
hounded in foreſts ; and that the diſtricts of Cortona, 
rezzo, and Fæſulæ ls entirely covered with thems 
heextent of the Ciminian wood 1s well known. In 
eyear of the city 444, Livy tells us, that there was 
foreſt near Cluſium. During the Punic wars, the 
omans brought their timber for ſhip-building from 
uſelle, Perugia, and Cluſium; and wood abounded 
the territories of Sienna, Volaterra , and Populo- 
um, whoſe inhabitants wrought the i iron from the 
ind of Elba. Flavius Vopiſcus obſerves, that in 
e time of Aurelian there was a great quantity of 
ood near the Aurelian-way ; and Strabo extends 
e remark to all Tuſcany. By digging into the 
aldichiana, even near the ſurface, the workmen 
find trees of a prodigious ſize , which are now 
ied, Need we appeal to the ancient names and 
ithets of the country, la Farneta; Alberoſo, Fraſſi- 
lo, Cereto, la Selbe or to the obligations impoſed 
the comme in thoſe parts, as late as the 
yenth century, of furniſhing yearly to their lords 
tain number of wild boars. ? 
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Upon the TRIUMPHS of the Roaxs 


RoME , 28h November i, 


nn was ſoon obliged to take arms Aga 
the little cities of the Sabines, whom the rape 


their daughters had juſtly provoked againſt his ii 


ſtate. Acron, king of the Cioinians, was the 


victim of Roman valor. He fell by the hand 
Romulus; and his ſubjects had the good fortune 


be allowed to unite with the new colony. Thea 
queror was eager to reap the firſt fruits of his ga 


Driving before him herds and priſoners, and attend 
by the companions of his victory , he entered 
city amidſt public acclamatian, and aſcended 
Capitoline hill, in order to depoſit his trophies 
his gratitude in the tem ple which he had dedicated 
Jupited Feretrius. By this ceremony, military vin 
was for ever aſſociated with religion in the imap 
tion of the Romans. Such was the origin oft 
triumph, an inſtitutlion which proved the principal u 
of the greatneſs Rome. Three hundred and twe 
triumphs“ raiſed her to that exaltation, which 
had attained under the reign of Veſpaſian. J vent 
to ſubmit the following reflections on the right 
triumph, the road through Which! it proceeted 
the ſhow itſelf. _ 

The right of N may be cant une 
three aſpects. 1. The authority by which it 
conferred; 2. Bay perſons upon whom; and, 31 
reaſons for which it was granted. 

1. Under the royal government, I ſhould ſupp 
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at the kings, whoſe authority was as independent 
| tary as it was limited in civil affairs, entered the 
yin triumph, whenever they thought themſelves 
titled to that honor; and thus diſpenſed in their 

n favor the benefits of an inſtitution which had 
en eſtabliſhed by their predeceſſor. After the ex- 
ion of Tarquin, the ſenate, which had been the 
uncilof the prince, and was now that of the nation, 
rally aſſumed the power of diſpenſing military 
rds. The ſenate conferred on Valerius Publi- 
Ia the how of a triumph for having defeated the 
zrquins in that battle in which Brutus was ſlain. 
om this æra, the triumph poſſeſſed a real value in 
opinion of all acquainted with true glory. This 
remony was no longer a vain ſhow, fitted merely 
dazzle the populace; but a ſolemnity in which a 
ritorious conſul found the beſt of all panegyrics ; 
epraiſe of his equals and of his rivals. Some Senators 
dattained, many of them aſpired to, the triumph; 
das all of them felt an intereſt in keeping untar- 
ed an honor which was in ſome meaſure their 
n, they judged the candidate with a ſeverity as 
utary for the ſtate as glorious for himſelf. The 
ate conſidered this right as its moſt precious prero- 
ſe; preſerved it in reality to the laſt days of the 
public; and affected to preſerve it to the lateſt times 
the empire. It once had the pain to ſee itſelf 
eſted of this right, and to feel that it juſtly merited 
puniſhment. In the year of Rome 30s, Valerius 
Horatius, the two conſuls who had aboliſhed 
 Decemvirate, gained two complete victories 
er the Volſci, the Equi, and the Sabines; but their 
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without the conſent of the ſenate ; to which, ho 
ever, the people reſtored a prerogative, which tht 


an example highly pernicious in a free ſtate, of bei 


am not ignorant that this politic council , which h 


people, for the purpoſe of exercifing rights, whit 


Agreeably to this principle, theſe two bodies unite 


conduct too partial to the populace, and their eig 
neſs in proſecuting the Decemvirs, drew on the 
the hatred of the leaders of the ſenate, who pit 
their unfortunate kinſmen, at the ſame time thatthi 
deteſted their crimes. The ſenate refuſed to H 
conſuls the honor of a triumph **; affording ther 


influenced in the diſtribution of military favor | 
the party which the generals take in politics, 

conſequence of this injuſtice, a tribune appealed 
the people, who ſeized with pleaſure the opportuni 
of at once rewarding their favorites, and ofextendi 
their own power. Valerius and Horatius triumph 


themſelves had uſurped on this particular occaſion 


ages of wiſdom and only moments of paſſion, end: 
voured, by the impartiality and prudence of 
decrees, to confirm its precarious authority; 2 
that the public at large profited by its fears. It cou 
not indeed but fear the deciſion of a delicate queſti 
reſpecting its own conſtitution. Since the dect 
of the people ſuperſeded the beſt eſtabliſhed rights 
the ſenate, in what other light could that ſenatel 
regarded, but as a commiſſion. delegated by 


thoſe who had conferred them might at pleaſu 
reſume? The patrician party were glad to havetl 


1 * . U 
ſenate conſidered as the repreſentatives of their o 
. — . > { 
order, as the comitia tributa repreſented the plebeut 4 


- 
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mpoſed the commonwealth; but each of them 
art enjoyed its ſacred and -avidiable rights. The 
aſent of the ſenate opened the gates to the triumphal 
7; but the people were entitled to ſtop its career. 
pon entering the Pomœrium, all military command 
oſed; and has conſuls, who were generals abroad, 
ame ſimple magiſtrates in Rome; which acknows 
ged no other authority than that of the laws. Yet 

triumphant general returned at the head of his 
ons, and continued to appear ig à military 
nacter. To reconcile reſpec for the laws with 
glory due to conquerors, the ſenate always pro- 
ed continuing the general in his command during 
day of his triumph. The people uſually acceded 
this propoſal ; which they were entitled, however, 
rejet; and which they had nearly rejected, in 
fer ro hinder the triumph of Paulus Emilius. 

. Thoſe only could demand a triumph who had 
n inveſted with ſupreme command. The dif- 
line of the Romans would' never have allowed a 
dune or a lieutenant, to apply to the ſenate for the 
rard of his ſervices» What reward could a ſub- 
m deſerve, whoſe only virtues were thoſe of 
or and obedience; virtues which it was the duty 
bis general to remunerate. The principle of 
Itary ſubordination was carried ſo far, that a com- 
der in chief appropriated the glory of his moſt 
ant lieutenants *', who were conſidered as in- 
ted for their ſucceſs merely to the orders which he 
given to them“. The emperors therefore, as 

heads of the army, were alone entitled to triumph 
the victories which their genius had obtained, at 
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the ſame time on the Rhine and the Eupbrates, { 
this occaſion, alſo, we may perceive the perpe 
connexion, among the Romans, of religion | 
policy. The people, in conferring the ſup 
command, conferred with it the right of taking 
auſpices, and of interrogating the gods, concern 
the fortune of the ſtate. This ſacred prerogat 
eſtabliſhed a peculiar connexion between the gen 
and the gods of his country. He alone © 


interrogate them, and, ſolicit their favor by y 
which the ſtate was bound to perform. Wr 
his prayers were heard, it belonged, therefore, 
him in particular, to demonſtrate the public 
tude to the gods; and to lay at their feet hoſtile 
and victorious trophies. To the martial ſuperſit 
of the Romans, no offerin 88 could _ 1 
acceptable. 

In the firſt ages of the republic, it was eaſy for 
eonſuls and prætors to unite with their civil fun 
the management of campaigns, which conſiſted 
in marches of a few days, immediately followed 
battle. But when Rome was obliged to act, both ol 
ſively, and defenſively in all the provinces of Italy 
Sicily, Spain, and Africa; it became neceſſary to 
creaſe the number of generals, and to extend thet 
tary command of the conſuls and prætors beyond 
term aſſigned for their civil authority. Theſe 
conſuls and proprætors finally became the 
generals of the ſtate; and in conſequence of 
weight of affairs which increaſed with the extel 
the empire, although the ſame perſons continu 
exerciſe both civil and military functions, yet et 
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ed to exerciſe them ſimultaneouſly. Theſe ex. : 
ordinary magiſtrates, who enjoyed the ſame 

red prerogatives as when they were conſuls and 

tors, were entitled alſo to demanda triumph, when 

ir exploits merited that honor. It would have 

en unjuſt indeed to debar them from this reward, 

(toblaſt their laurels, becauſe the diſtance of the 

vince and the difficulty of the war had prevented 

m from terminating it in a ſingle campaign. During 

ſecond Punic war, young Scipio demanded a 

umph , which he had fairly earned, by avenging 

death of his uncles, and by recovering for the 

ublic the great province of Spain. His ſituation 

sas ſingular as his ſervices. His own boldneſs and 

favor of the people had raiſed him to ſupreme 

mmand at the age of twenty-four. He'became a 
eral without having ever been a magiſtrate. It 6 
xaared dangerous to accuſtom the favorites of the 

ple to deſpiſe civil employments, and to open for 

mſelves ſhorter roads to power. By refuſing a 

mph to Scipio, the Romans proteſted in favor 

maxims which themſelves had violated : the 

ple were taught to underſtand that their authority 
(ſubordinate to the laws; and that raſh ambition 
ſuppreſſed, which might too probably have been 

lamed by the ſucceſs of Scipio in ſeparating the 

vad of military glory from the honors of civil 

giſtracy. The ſenate maintained the cauſe of 

[dom and of diſcipline; and the conquerar ſub. 

ted to their refuſal. This decree, which was 

nded on reaſons of ſtate, rather felt than expreſſed, 
ne to be conſidered as the law of triumphs; which 1 
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| the people never granted to any but magiſtrates: 
precedent in the caſe of Scipio was thenceſorth de 

ſive. The ſtrict ſenſe of this decree allowed a trium 

only to thoſe conſuls and prætors whoſe magiſtng 

had been prolonged by the people; but both tei 

and cuſtom extended this honor to citizens invell 

by public authority with the power belonging 
offices which they. had formerly filled; the ind 

gence of the ſenate obliterating, as it were, theye 

which bad elapſed ſince the term of their employne 

and conſidering them as ſtill bearing a character whi 

they had once honorably ſuſtained. I know not hi 

far the ſenate extended this indulgence; and bel 
it allowed, for example, the triumph to a prætot 
a former year, when inveſted with procoſ 
authority. I am inclined to think that this v 
council never anticipated the deciſions of cafes whi 
had not actually happened; and that accord 
to circumſtances it would have extended the right 
triumph even to a proconſul, who had never 
any other magiſtracy than the ædileſhip. The z 
having attained at leaſt the age of thirty-eight,m 
have been known for twenty years in the armya 
inthe city. His talents and his character might hd 
been appreciated by his behaviour in the quzſtorl 
and his political principles could not fail of being 
covered in the ſenate. But both the. letter and 
ſpirit ofthis decree excluded from triumphal hon 
the ſimple citizen or knight, that the laws m/ght! 
be ſuſpended even in favor of the moſt diſtioguil 
merit. The authority of theſe laws became ſo t 
roughly eſtabliſhed, that the people no longer lou 
t 
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diſpenſe their favors, but agreeably to the order 
ich they preſcribed. I know that young Pompey, 
ile yet a ſimple knight, forced the dictator Sylla to 
nt him a triumph, at that unhappy criſis when the 
swereoverwhelmed by the power of individuals. 
though the ſenate afterwards beſtowed on him a 
ilar power , the authority of Pompey , and the 
huſiaſtic admiration of the multitude, juſtified 
indulgence which would not be conſtrued into a 
cedent. N „ 

It is well known that the victorious general, at 
return to Rome, aſſembled the ſenatots in a 
ple without the walls, and explained to them his 
pretenſions to a triumph, by ſupplying them 
a written narrative of his victory, confirmed by. 
lemn oath. The form by which Claudius Nero 
Livius Salinator demanded a triumph for their 

tory at Metaurus was that employed by the ſubſe- 
nt generals. They requeſted that thanks might 

endered to the gods ; and that they themſelves 

ht be allowed to enter the city in triumph, for 
r faithful and courageous management of the 
Irs of the republic. I am of opinion that 

condition, which admitted of great latitude 

terpretation from the prudence and equity of 

judges, was the only one eſſential, although 

al writers ſuppoſe a variety of particular laws, 

ch controlled the deliberations of the fenate, and 

pelled them either to admit or to reject the pre. 
ons of thoſe who demanded a triumph **. Yet 
ewriters have not been able to bring forward, on 
lubjet, any thing deſerving the ſacred name of 
bl. VII. E 
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alaw. The particulars which they mention ar 
ferred from a ſew examples, the force of which 
deſtroyed by others directly oppoſite; and theyg 
not but perceive that he who maintains theneg; 
againſt them, overturns, by a ſingle fact, all the 
| babilities which they can accumulate, 
' They lay it down as a law ofthe triumph, th 
general could not claim that honor, who had ng 
a pitched battle killed five thouſand of the eneg 
and ſuppoſe that he was entitled to demand it, ut 
fulfilling this ſingle condition, as the due recompe 
ol his merit. Vet it is not eaſy to believe that in 
preciating military ſervices, the ſenate ſhould! 
been guided by a circumſtance ſo exceedingly 
certain as the number of the ſlain. On how n 
occaſions might a general deſerve the warmeſty 
tude of the republic, without contenting thoſe 
arithmeticians who calculated the quantity of hu 
blood with ſuch ſcrupulous accuracy? If he ce 
on war againſt the effeminate nations of the | 
whoſe cowardice was alarmed even by the warn 
of the legions, a victory almoſt bloodleſs might 
him in poſſeſſion ofa whole kingdom, A commant 
ſparing of the blood of his fellow · citizens, mightt 
military talents more honorably diſplayed in the 
and ſucceſs of a campaign, than in the blind foit 
and havock of a day of battle His well-contrived 
| well executed movements might deprive the enem 
every reſource, without excepting that ofan eng 
ment; and compel them to ſurrender their: 
and their perſons, a price undiminiſhed by any lo 


the field. Towns ſtrongly fortified by art or n 
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defended by garriſons more obſtinate than nume 
„ might oppoſe obſtacles worthy of exerciſing 
he (kill and perſeverance of a general; who, by 
ying ſuch places, might often terminate wars as 
denſome to the republic as pernicious to the pro- 
es, I ſhall exemplify only the ſecond of thoſe 
. and my example ſhall be that of the younger. 
io, whole glory equalled that of his uncle, 
zh he had never conquered an Hannibal; and 
triumphed twicez without having ever fought 
zle pitched battle. By taking Carthage and 
nantium, he obtained thoſe triumphs, and two 
ames, ſtill more glorious. Yet, in the courſe of 
efeges, it is impoſſible to find an action in Which 
thouſand of the enemy periſhed; and there are 
ors who affirm, that thoſe brave Numautines who 
ed with ſuch perſeverance and ſucceſs the forces 
e republic, never exceeded four thouſand men, 
ſe numbers were multiplied only by their valor: 
nother regulation is mentioned, not lefs wiſe, 
juſt as well founded as that already ſtated. A 
ph, it is ſaid, could be obtained only by the 
ueror who had never previouſly acknowledged 
authority of the Romans; the reduction of 2 
ed province did not ſuffice; the ſenate made 


count of victories which did not extend the fron- 
ve08iW:ithe em pire. In this fuppoſed regulation, it feems 
neige as if the heroiſm of romance were ſubſtituted 
e000 of the dictates of prudence and true honor. 


eir 1 
ny lo 
T Ns 


aprovince the leſs valuable to the Romans bes 


numerous colonies , and enriched by their at- 


E 2 


it had been long in their poſſeſſion, peopled bỹ 
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-tention in improving its natural and artificial ady 
tages? Was the honor of the republic more con 
ed in ſubduing free nations, who had ſcarcelye 

heard of the name of Rome, than in ſuppreſling 

rebellion of a revolted province, which upbraid 
her injuſtice, defied her power, and ſeducedb 
dangerous example the allegiance of her other 

Jets? Was a leſs obſtinate reſiſtance to be expe! 
from a people who had no other choice than vid 
or death, whoſe generals and even foldier | 
learned war under the Roman ſtandard, than 
thoſe barbarous nations, whoſe ſlighteſt ſubmiſ 
were readily accepted by a fenate, always cont 
with merely impoſing the yoke at firſt, that its wa 
might afterwards be more ſeverely felt? In one v 
were the wars againſt revolted provinces regard 

too unimportant to merit the only reward won it 

2 victoœrious general? The exiſtence of ſuch ary 
fon could be proved only by the moſt decifivel 

blk the facts on record are directly againſtit. | 

not avail myſelf of the numerous triumphs overt 

munities , a hundred times conquered , to v 

the Romans granted very unequal conditio pro 

peace, and treated rather as ſubjects than ali Mpio 
but when Titus and his father triumphed ove 

Jews, and when the ſenate commemorated thei 

tories by medals, and that triumphal arch whici 

ſubſiſted to the preſent day, they did nothing! 
than triumph over a revolted' province, which 
been ſubdued by the arms of Pompey, and govt 
by Roman magiſtrates for the ſpace of fifty yes 
agree with Onuphrius Panvinius, that Fat {ma 


( 
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obtain a triumph for the 1 important conqueſt of 
ja. Of the reaſons which made the ſenate refuſe 
to him, Iam ignorant; it is uncertain whether 
lice or intrigue defeated the proſpects of this pro- 
ul; but L know that nearly about the ſame time, 
dus Maximus triumphed for the conqueſt of 
rentum ** , a city which had acknowledged the 
ereignty of Rome ever ſince the war againſt Pyr. 
s. 1 go farther; and obſerve, that Rome more 
n once experienced thoſe diſaſters, which made 
her duty to beſtow the higheſt marks of her 
itude on thoſe generals who had ſaved their 
ntry, without adding a foot of ground to its terri- 
Neither Scipio nor Pompey, but Camillus 
IMarius, were allociated with Romulus, in the 
porable appellation of Founders of Rome. 'Theſe 
at men repreſſed theinundations of the Barbarians, 
| deſtroyed their armies; but never thought of 
ſuing them into their own wilds , with the ſitua- 
n of which they were ſcarcely acquainted. What 
ſt have been the abſurdity of a law, which denied 
uch men the triumph, while it laviſhed that honor 
proprætors, whoſe names are known only by the 
toline records? 


Hic tamen & Cimbros , & ſumma pericula rerum 

Excipit , &. ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem. 

Atque ideo poſiquam ad Cimbros, ſtragemque 
volabant © | 

Oui nunguam aitigerant majora cadavera corvi, 

Nobilis ornatur lauro collega ſecunda **, 


[may be aſked with greater probability, whether 
| E 3 
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the ſenate. was ſatisfied: with a ſingle victory) 
| Whether, to have a right to demand the triumph 
was not neceſſary to terminate the war by ſubdy 
the enemy, or at leaſt by making a treaty ad 
tageous to the republic. In ſuch a regulation, I ſhy 
perceive nothing but the wiſdom of the ſenate, wh 
was careful not to debaſe its honors by too lavi 
prodigality ; and which itſelf, always ſovereign 
free, knew how to refuſe to a preſumptuous gen 
who courted the triumph by inglorious conque 
over unworthy enemies. But in deciding accord 
to facts, and by facts we ought to decide, I pere 
that the conduct of the ſenate varied in different 
of the republic; and that the cauſe of this varia 
depended on à circumſtance altogether diſtinct ii 
the merit of the general. It was cuſtomary thatt 
brave citizens who had ſhared his dangers ſhi 
alſo partake of the glory of his triumph. The ſold 
followed his chariot, crowned with lavrels, a 
decorated with the military ornaments, which th 
valor had merited **, They appropriated to th 
ſelves the honors coined on their command 
and this commander derived his ſweeteſt rewardin 
the praiſes of his ſoldiers, and ſtill more from tl 
coarſe raillery , the ſureſt mack of their frankne$i 
eſteem. During the firſt wars of the republic, wi 
Rome contended againſt enemies in her neighb0 
hood, and unprovided with regular troops, Wn" 
victorious conſul brought back his legions to 
capital, and the troops needed no other winter-q08"n 
ters than their reſpective homes, I perceive that ina 


| the mole obſervant of diſcipline, the ſenate grau 
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mphs for victories which decided the fortune ofa 
ppaign , without terminating the war. Fabius 
lianus was allowed to triumph over the TuCſ- 
s„ Umbrians , Samnites, and Gauls **. The 
ate well knew that the confederacy of thoſe 
jons was conquered without being ſubdued; and 
t the victory of Fabius had given neither poſſeſs 
ns nor peace to his country, In the war againſt 
nnibal, the ſenate indeed varied its conduct, but 
principles were unalterable. Rome was obliged 
ct on the defenſive in all the provinces of Italy at 
ce. Whenever a conſiderable victory allowed 
rto withdraw the army employed in one of thoſe 
ovinces, ſhe granted a triumph to its general, that 
might not be ſeparated from his troops. When 
ſenate decreed a triumph to Livius Salinator“, 
colleague Nero followed his car on horſeback, 
dſwelled the train of him whom he had enabled to 
nquer. One reaſon for this was, that the army of 
ius had returned to Rome, and that the troops 
mmanded by Nero could not be recalled becauſe 
then oppoſed Hannibal. When Rome attacked 
great powers of Greece, the Eaſt, and Africa, her 
ions did not recroſs the ſea until they had ſubdued 
countries which they invaded. Triumphs in thoſe - 
rs were purchaſed only by conqueſts; and, in con- 
quence of the excellence of thoſe laws whoſe execu- 
dn varies with the nature of things, rather than with 
e paſſions of men, the increaſing majeſty of the 
umph kept pace with the growing greatneſs of the 
te. But from the time that Marius polluted the 
ons by a mixture of the vileſt es war be. 
4 
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came a trade inſtead of a duty; the troops remained; 
the provinces; and, in diſbanding or calling home 
legions, the ſenate obeyed the maxims of policy rathy 
than thoſe of juſtice, It became the cuſtom to cro 
generals, who, after once conquering an enemy, left 
for their ſucceſſors to ſubdue him, and who condud 
back to Rome only a ſmall band of officers and {g 
diers who were peculiarly attached to them, and yt 
were beſt qualified to grace their triumph. I ſhallcy 
only the example of Lucullus. He triumphed forh 
victories over the great Mithridates, ſo often conqu 
ed, yet always ſo formidable. A glance at Cicero's 
tion in favor of the Manilian law, will con vinceus t 
the Romans were far from thinking this war conclud 

Theſe obſervations are ſafficient to prove 
there never exiſted a code of triumphal laws, ſud 
as the fancies of Appian of Alexandria and Onup 
rius Panvinius have thought fit to compile. Tl 
Egyptian rhetorician and Auguſtine hermit, bei 
alike unqualified for ſounding the profound policy 
the ſenate, have conſidered as general laws wh 
were only partieular examples. The ſpirit of ti 
wiſe tribunal, which knew ſo well. how to un 
prudence wath juſtice , formed to itſelfa living la 
which comprehended all that variety of caſes, ci 
cerning many of which the dead letter of writtiv 
laws muſt ever be ſilent, imperfect, or contradido 


The ſenate compared the abilities of the general vi ea 
the character of the enemy, the importance of ci 
acquiſition with the wiſdom or good fortune wiiiſhz 
which it had been obtained, and the facility ol lv 


eonqueſt with the means employed in x effecting! pic 
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he al ſenators, whoſe deer guided the votes 
{their aſſeſſors, had grown old in military command; 

nd granted rewards whoſe worth they could eſti- 
te, to generals whoſe worth they were capable 


lappreciating. 1 perceive alſo, that they were no 


attentive to the ſafety of the citizens than to the 
lory of the ſtate; and more than once refuſed 


um phs to victorious conſuls, who had purchaſed 


heir advantages by an unneceſſary or uſeleſs prodiga- 
tyof Roman blood. They thought it their duty 
prepreſs the cruel ambition of leaders , by refuſing 
them a triumphant return into a city which their 
ploits had filled which mourning. 
There was, as far as I can diſcover, but one pre- 
ſe condition always required by the ſenate, namely, 
be rank or quality of the enemy. The triumph 
ould have been diſgraced by granting it for victo- 
es over ſlaves or pirates; Meir blood too vile, and 
at of the citizens too precious, equally blaſted the 


urels of a victorious general. 


t belongs to the civil magiſtrate , rather than to 
e military commander, to curb the audacity of 
uleſactors, who ſet at defiance juſtice and the laws. 


When bands of robbers become ſo numerous that 
bey muſt be oppoſed by a military force, ſuch wars 


we always been regarded as more neceſſary than 
ficult, and more difficult than glqrious. The 
ſeakneſs and tyranny of maſters made the ſlaves in 
ily twice ſhake off the yoke. The Romans were 
amed to employ their legions againſt ſuch ignoble 
Iverfaries ; but their ſhame was greater to ſee thoſe 
pions defeated; and when their generals finally 
cceeded in repreſſing the inſurrection, the ſenate 


- 
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was ſenſible that it had often decreed a triumph 
Jeſs meritorious exp'oits. Yet the name. of fly 
was not to be got over; the ſenate feared leſt 
triumph ſhould be profaned; to deny it ſeemed u 
pregnant with very evil conſequences. The vic 
rious generals; therefore, were honored only wi 
an ovation; which gaveto them crowns of my, 
inſtead of thoſe of laurel; and entitled them to 
attended with a train of peaceful citizens, not by 
military proceſſion. The Romans reaſonably expede 
that the dreadful diſcipline thenceforth eſtabliſh 
reſpecting ſlaves would in future prevent ſimi 
revolts. But, by a ſtrange combination of cite 
ſtances, the republic was obliged in the ſame aget 
carry on two obſtinate wars againſt pirates andy| 
diators; the one of which endangered the commer 
and dignity of the empire, and the other threatene 
the deſtruction of the Roman name. Could d 
ſenate foreſce ſuch events, or uniformly decree t 
triumph according to rules previouſly eſtabliſhed 
But when Craſſus had ruined the army of Spartacu 
the wiſdom of the ſenate perceived that the publicd 
grace would be commemorated rather than the glo 


of the general, by granting to him a triumph for teaſe d 
2 minating a ſervile war. The partiſans of Pomp iſpo 
| would naturally employ on this occaſion the ali tc 


quence of Cicero; and would be themſelves he: 
with pleaſure by the people, when they aſcribed erty 
their favorite almoſt the whole merit of this exploWzſa 
Afterwards, when the ſame Pompey ſubdued i 
pirates, the pride of two triumphs, and the laure 
which he expected to reap in the Mithridatic v 
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ade him diſdain the honor of an ovation , which 
aſus had accepted; and which thenceforth became, 
the eſtimation of the Romans, the natural reward 
or ſuch victories. 
Pride, oppoſite as it is to contempt, produced in the 
reſent caſe preciſely the ſame effects; the Romans 
efuſed to triumph over ſlaves, the objects of their 
ontempt ; and over citizens who were the objects of 
eir eſteem. The conquerors in the civil wars might 
ave extorted from the ſenate the rewards moſt flat- 
ring to their vanity ; but, though maſters of the 
as, they ſtill reſpected the public opinion, and the 
rejudices of their country, from which they them- 
elves were not perhaps totally exempted. They were 
raid of degrading the dignity of the Roman name 
y treating their fellow. citizens like conquered kings; 
nd eyen Sylla, who ventured to kill by his proſcrip- 
ions ſo many ſenators and knights, would have been 
lhamed to drag them after his triumphal chariot, 
nd to have thanked the gods of the capitol for melan- 
holy victories, which it was his duty to wiſh buried 
neternal obliyion. I am perſuaded that thoſe tyrants 
their country, Sylla, Cæſar, and Auguſtus, who knew 
edignity of the laws which they violated, and the 
lipoſition of the people whom they oppreſſed, dread - 
d to provoke their deſpair, by preſenting to the 
ublic eye, in an offenſive ſhow, the picture of loſt li- 
erty.and the illuſtrious victims ſacrificed to ambition. 
*lar himſelf was mortified at hearing the lamenta- 
ons of public ſorrow, when the images of Scipio, 
to, and Petreius paſſed in the train of his African 
Fumph*”, If the image of the great Pompey had nog 
een cautiouſly conceal ed, what was grief might, have 
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become fury in a people, whoſe only conſolation {a 
lavery was, that it was artfully diſguiſed. But if, 
one hand, ſatiated ambition could till retain thi 
Juſtice of feeling itſelf undeſerving of the rewardzq 
virtue, avenged liberty might ſurely decree to i 
reſtorers the laurel as well as the civic crown: Durin 
the ſhort joy inſpired into the ſenate by the ner 
of the battle of Modena, Cicero ** propoſed a reſo 
tion to which Cato would have been happy to hayd 

acceded. He granted, in honor of the conſulsan 

young Octavius, a ſupplication or thankſgiving 9 
fiſty days; and the name of Imperator. He coul 
not have refuſed them the triumph which uſual 
followed theſe honors ; and it appears that he foreſi 
the conſequence without alarm. © Shall we grant 
he obſerved in the ſenate, © rewards to thoſe wht 
have killed a thouſand Barbarians, which we den 
to the ſaviour of the republic. Let us forget it 
e Antony and his adherents the character of citizenWore 

cr juſtly loſt by their violation of all its duties. Ron 
© oughtto ſee in them nothing but enemies equal 
© cruel, and .a hundred times more deſerving one 
ce puniſhment than Hannibal himſelf.” The on 
objection that could have been made to Cicero v 
the defeat of Catiline, whoſe conqueror bad not cant. 
tained a triumph. But that conqueror was the feeble 
minded Antonius who had not ſpirit to act the pa 
either of a conſpirator or of a citizen, and who tamelt!: 
ſubmitted to behold the deſtruction of his ancieniccr: 
friends by the arms of his lieutenant Petreius. Cicet 
would have been pleaſed to add, that Catiline hi 
been conquered by himſelf in the ſenate 3 and ier 
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is conſpirator 7 who was formidable only in Band, 
hecame , from the moment of his flight from. the 
pital, no better than the leader of a miſerable band 
frobbers. 
The ſubverters of liberty, who were unwilling that 
eirexploits ſhould be forgotten in fighting againſt 
cir country, endeavoured , like the great Conde, 
o contrive means for immortalizieg their glory 
rithout perpetuating the memory of their crimes. 
For the oſtentation of a triumph, they ſubſtituted 
he more modeſt ceremony of an ovation, in which 
e victors were honored, and the vanquiſhed were 
jot inſulted. It was thus that Auguſtus returned to 
Rome after the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius; and after 
he war in Sicily, and his victory over young Pompey. 
As the civil wars involved the whole Roman 
orld, and each factious leader had kings and nations 
or his allies, the triumph openly expoſed only thoſe 
reign allies, and left to the imagination of the 
domans the ſupplying of the domeſtic victims which 
he conqueror had the addreſs to appear willing to 
onceal. Auguſtus triumphed for the defeat of the 
gyptian fleet at Actium, and the conqueſt of Egypt. 
e ſuppreſſed the name of Anthony and his lieute- 
ants; but who did not recollect them at hearing that 
i Cleopatra ? This artifice was employed fo late as 
be reign of Veſpaſian*” , when the name of the Sar- 
atians was uſed to juſtify the triumphal honors 
ecreed by the fenate to Mucianus for his ſervices 
the civil war. | 
There remain many obfervations to be made on 
ie right of triumphs; the title of Imperator; the 
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triumphs on Mount Alba; and the triumphal om 
ments. But we have already detained our general 
too long at the gates of Rome. lt is time to conduc 
them into the city, and to examine the road yhid 
they followed in aſcending the capitol. 


e 


Concerning the TRIUuM HAL Roap, 


L aT firſt thought that the triumphs did not follo 
any particular road; and that the gate through which 
they entered into the city, as well as the tree 
through which they paſſed to the foot of the capita] 
depended on the ſituation of the country which hat 
been the theatre of the war. The triumphs, I con 
dered, were nothing but a picture of the general 
return. Amidſt all the artificial decorations of prid 
and magnificence, there muſt have been an inclin 
tion to confine them within the bounds of nature and 
probability. When Paulus Emilius returned from the 
conqueſt of Macedon, he muſt have purſued the Ap 
pian way to the Porta Capena; and the conquero 
of the northern provinces muſt have entered Rome 
through the gates diſtinguiſhed by the names Flam 
nia and Collina. A paſſage of Cicero ff made mt 
change this opinion. In his bloody invective again 
Piſo, the orator ſets before his eyes his ſhameſu 
return to Rome, areturn truly worthy of his ſcand: 
lous adminiſtration. To the numerous train, the 
acclamations, and the public jo by which victoriou 
proconſuls were conſtantly attended, and wic 
already gave them a foretaſte of their triumph, ht 
ſets in oppoſition the contempt or obſcurity wil 
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hich Piſo had e from a province, that would 
we afforded laurels to every man but himſelf ** 
Dreading,” he obſerves, © to meet the light * 
the eyes of men, you diſmiſſed your lictors at the 
Cxlimontane gate.” Piſo fooliſhly enough inter- 
pted him, « You are miſtaken ; I entered by the Ef. 
quiline.“ “ What matters that,” rejoined the orator, 
provided you did notenter by the portatriumphalis, 
gate always open to your predeceſſors?” The 
onſequence naturally follows; that triumphant 
encrals entered by a gate which was open for them 
one. This cuſtom raiſed the dignity of the triumph 
dearly diſtinguiſhing it from an ordinary return; 
nd was worthy of the policy of the Romans, who 
garded no circumſtance as unimportant which had 
tendency to affect the imagination of the multitude. 
cero's authority proves that ſuch an inſtitution pre- 
aled in his time; and the nature of the thing per- 
ndes me that it was ſtill more ancient. In enlighten- 
| ages, men ſeldom venture to eſtabliſh cuſtoms 
hich are reſpectable only in their end and purpoſe. 
be people, who reſpectfully follow the wiſdom of 
er anceſtors , would, deſpiſe that of their contem- 
rares; and would regard ſuch eſtabliſhments 
rely in that point of view which laid them open to 
dicule. Romulus, beſides, when he inſtituted the 
umph , fixed by his example, not only the place 
here the trophies were to be depoſited, but the road 
ch the proceſſion was to follow. Conformably to 
s example, all thoſe who afterwards entered in 
umph came to adore the Jupiterof the capitol. T 


dperſuaded 8 alſo came by the fame road which 
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Romulus had traced; and which, in the eyes 
poſterity , muſt have acquired the character ofſy 
tity: Who would have been the firſt to ventur 
change the route of this ancient proceſſion, to 
piſe an authority fortified by time, and to forſaket 
fooiſteps of the founder of Rome and of the triumy 
What could be the motive for ſuch an innovati 
ſince the example of Romulus was ſurely ſufficient 
determine a choice totally indifferent in itſelf? . 
there been any of the triumphant generals of ſo we 
extraordinnary a temper as to deſpiſe ancient 
'monies which were highly flattering to their 0 
. perſonal glory, would the wiſdom of the fenateh 
indulged ſo very unreaſonable a caprice; and ha 
ſubſtituted, for the revered inſtitution of their 
ceſtors, an innovation . proceeding from no 1 
rantable motive, and terminating in no uſeful et 
Romulus choſe the Capitoline Mount as a place 


Religione patrum, & ſeva' formidine ſacrum; 


and doubtleſs purſued the ſhorteſt and moſt cor 

nient road in his return from Cenina. Amidſt 
different accounts of authors cqncerning this city, 
may form a general notion of its ſttuation. 80 
place it in the territory of the Sabines, others ifi 
of the Latins ; which makes me believe that it ſi 
in that flip of ground on the banks of the Al 
where the colonies of the two nations were mil 
and confounded with each other **. The differ 
lines which may be drawn from this diſtrict to Ro 


meet in the Campus Martius. The fide of the ( 
tolin 
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ine hill which faces: the Campus Martius.is rode 


almoſt inacceſſible. Romulus thetefore was under 
neceſſity of making a circuit, either by the valley 


tween the Quirinal and Capitoline hills, or by the 


in which lies between the latter and the Tiber. 
e gate of which we are inqueſt ought to be found 
thin theſe limits. A chain of conjectural evidence 
q me to this concluſion, which facts alone can ſub- 
tiate '*. Among the extraordinary honors deſign- 
for the memory of Auguſtus, lit was propoſed that 
funeral proceſſion ſhould paſs through the trium- 
gate. The place of his fepulchre was already fixed. 
ecitizens conſtantly beheld before their eyes that 
y Mauſoleum which already entombed a part of 
amily. It ſtood in the Campus Martius. The trium- | 
[gate therefore could not be far diftant fromi it. 
uided by ſuch preliminary notions, we may 
ly follow the trĩiumphal proceſſions, particularly 
ſe of Paulus Emilius and Veſpaſian. The latter, 
ſpending the night in the temple of Iſis, met the 
tte, which waited for him in the Octavian Portico. 
etw / o circumſtances bring us to the Field of Mars, 
even to the vicinity of the theatre of Marcellus. 
be triumph of Paulus Emilius , the people raiſed 
joldings in the two Tircnſes to ſee the proceſſton 
It proceeded therefore by the circus of Flami- 
as well as by that diſtinguiſhed by the epithet 
aximus. Horace, moreover, indulged the hope 
ne day ſeeing the Britons, in chains defcend the 
Sacra. This word © deſcend” combined with 
luppoſition that the triumphal gate was near to 
1 l Martius „ enen us to trace the whole 
Oh VII. 4 ; | 
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progreſs of the W On this ſubject, Icq 
only follow and abridge Father Donati , a f 
aniiquary, who has treated this queſtion wi 
dlͤegrec of taſte and erudition, which fully rem 
> all difficulties. J 

| It: may be ſuppoſed, therefore, with ach; 
bability „that the triumphal train having aſſemi 
in an open ſpace, ſuch as the Equiria, or that prope 
called the Campus Martius, immediately under 
mauſoleum of Auguſtus, paſſed through the ci 
of Flaminius, entered the city by the triumphal g 
between the capitol and the Tiber, traverſed theg 
called the Velabrum, as well as the whole lengl 
the Circus Maximus, and completed the circuit 
the Palatine Mount by deſcending through the 
Sacra into the Forum, in order again to moun 
the capitol by the Clivus Capitolinus, which be 
at the arch of Septimius Severus. This hypothe 
which is ſupported by the direct teſtimony of and 
authors, -alfo correſponds with all the circumlta 
known reſpecting the triumph. Romulus (to ref 
our firſt conjecture) not being able to traverk ri 
new colony, which then occupied only the cn 
top of Mount Palatine, naturally reſolved to ¶ ni. 
a circuit round it, in order to diſplay before 
citizens the monuments: of his firſt victory. 
Rome aſterwards extended over the ſeven bills, 
proceſſion would naturally advance along the! 
conſiderable and beſt peopled parts of the city 
numerous crowd of people, ſeated at their a 
the circuſes and porticoes of the Forum, bebe mat 
paſs under their eyes; and there were fey « 
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WW: abitants of the Palatine, or of one fide of the 
bine and Aventine, who might not perceive it 
ds : diſtance from the tops of their houſes and 
e oles. We ſtill find triumphal arches of ſeveral of 
emperors, Conſtantine, Titus, and Septimius; 
oY of whom really triumphed, It is difficult to 
ai ermine how the ſenate proceeded in raiſing them. 
pln inclined to think, that after adorning the tri- 
er hal road by temporary wooden arches, more 
d ones were afterwards erected of ſtone or marble, 
uch places as were leaſt crowded with thoſe 
e euments. As to the arches of thoſe emperors who 
er actually triumphed, it ſhould ſeem that their 
cur will, the choice of the ſenate , or ſome parti- 
he ar circumſtance, determined the ſite of thoſe eter- 
ul proofs of imperial vanity and Roman meanneſs. 

Wn this ſubje&tT am not afraid to oppole the united 
tWbority of Nardini, and Donati “. They differ 
anon each other with reſpect to the ſituation of the 
t wphal gate. Nardini places it between the 
reldfWitol and the Tiber; Donati, between the 
erſerinal and the Capitol; and both of them remove 

0 a part of the city far diſtant from the Porta 
o minia; whereas its proximity to that gate ſeems 
ſore we eſſentially connected with every probable 
otheſis on the ſubject. I might content myſelf 
il allowing theſe antiquaries to diſpute with each 
the er; and liſten to Nardini, while be proves that 
city Porta Flaminia was the ſame with the Flumentana, 
ir ei therefore near to the river; and to Donati, while 
bebeſhmaintains that the triumphal gate ſtood between 
Capitol and the Tiber; and from the particular 

„„ 


cluſion. But inſtead of diſplaying vain erudition 
chooſe rather to appeal to the following Plain 
convincing reflections: 1. There muſt have bee 


dings of the city. 2. The triumphal proceſſion x 


and through the midſt of the moſt diſtinguil 


as early as the ſixth century of Rome, extel 
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facts which they prove, might infer a vigil 1 


eaſy acceſs to one of the roads moſt frequented, 
communicating with the principal ſtreets and! 


alſo have entered Rome by one of the broadeſt i 


buildings. This ſuppoſition may be over 
without effecting my inference. If the trtumphaln 
was that followed by Romulus, the vanity of 
cenſors would ſpare no pains to adorn it in a man 
ſuited to its high deſtination. 3. As the trium 
gate was open only to the conqueror and histn 
another was requiſtte for admitting the vaſt cro 
of people who flocked to Rome by the trium 
road. which I conſider with Martial to havel 
the ſame with the Flaminian **. Let us exam 
according to theſe principles, the two moſt prob 
fites of the Triumphal and Flaminian gates. la 
one, | find the moſt ancient edifices of the Can 
Martins, and the beginning of the ſuburbs, wii 


beyond the Carmentale gate; 1 find alſo the the 
of Marcellus; ſeveral temples, particularly th 
Bellona, where the general convened the ſena 
ſolicit his triumph ; the Octavian portico, and 
Fiaminian circus, in which laſt Lucullus diſtrib 
a donative to his troops. In the other of thoſe f 
I ſcarcely diſcover any thing more ancient thai 
age of Trajan, when that ** dug 1 o 
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ale e Quirinal , ” extended; whe valley between that 
ion ountain and the capitol, and at the ſame time 
in orned it with a magnificent forum. It was extremely 
een tural that a new road called the Broad -· way ſhould 
|, Won afterwards be made between the F laminian road 
le city. Why ſhould | here conceal a conjecture [ wt 
u bpectiag the wiumphal gate, which appears to me 
aracterized by ſeveral marks of probability * Ds i 
ilWiok that this gate was really no other than the 
tun nous Janus Geminus, called often the Temple of 
a us, the gates of which, as they were open or 
ut, were appointed by Numa to denote reſpectively 
nan: conditions of war and peace, The following are 
ne of the circumſtances which perſuade me of the 
su hoch of a ſuppoſition that may at firſt ſight appear 
roÞradoxical. Among the real or pretended obſcurities 
um the accounts of the ancients on the ſubject of Janus, 
ve ball chooſe for my guide the learned Varro, who 
amWſerved from the Roman contemporaries of Cicero 
obe praiſe of introducing them to the knowledge of 
eit own city. That antiquary thus deſcribes Janus, 
Jan ſpeaking of the gates of Rome, in the time of 
wilWomulus: Tertia Janualis"difta ab Jano, & ideo ibi 
ren um Jani ſignum, & ejus infliiutum a Numa 
onpilio, ut ſeribit in annalibus L. Piſo, ut ſit cluuſa 
per, niſi cum bellum ſit. — It is known that the wall 
na uit by Romulus, though it was extended in all 
and her directions; remained always the ſame on the 
ri de of the Capitol and the Tiber: and the expreſſions I 
fe (Varro clearly refer to a gate which exiſted in his 
bauen time, or at leaſt in that of Piſo. The ſame ſenſe 


| py be extracted from the moſt correct writers of 
Mt TS 
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antiquity. I too well know the danger of excluſ 


propoſitions to affirm, that the phraſe © Tea 


of Janus is not to be found in any writer of py 
Latinity ; but I perceive that Livy, Horace, Suetonl 
and Pliny ** always employ the proper expreſſiont 
Janus Geminus, or Janus Quirini, or Quirinus. Virg 
who deſcribes ancient cuſtoms with the fire of apo 
and the accuracy af an antiquary, makes mention 
this inſtitution among the ancient Latins; but nen 
introduces the word“ 1 in Err of th 
gates of war. 
Fun gemine belli portæ, ( 2 nomine dicuns) 
Religione ſacræ & /zoi formidine Martts : 
Centum erei claudunt veftes , eternaque ferri 
Robora: nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine Janus. 
In this deſcription, every word indicates an arc 
ſuch as that of the gates of cities, ſhut on both fide 
by doors of bronze, and conſecrated by a ſtatue 
Janus, placed perhaps in a niche in the wall. Althougl 
modern writers have endeavoured to convert th 
Janus Geminus into a celebrated temple, their wat 
of accuracy needs not hinder me from giving to th 
words their primitive ſeriſe, which perfectly accor 
with the expreſſions of Varro. The triumphal gat 
d that of Janus belonged, therefore, to the ſan 
wall. I may thence venture to conclude that the 
identity is poſſible. 2. But to render the thin 
probable, we muſt endeavour to fix more accurate) 
the ſituation of the Janus Geminus **. According 
Livy, Numa Pompilius erected it ag the lowe 
extremity of the Argiletum, to ſerve as the index 
war and peace. We know that the Argiletum 
though its etymology is uncertain, was ſituate near 
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jt of the Tarpelai rock not far Kok PA Tiber 
Servius fixes its ſite ſtill more preciſely, by rs 
was in the vicinity of the Temple of Marcellus. 
he triumphal gate and that of Janus muſt alſo have 
dod within the limits of this ſmall portion of the 
all, extending from the Tarpeian rock to the river. 
thin the ſame limits, therefore, we are obliged 
place three gates, the Flumentana or Flaminia 
ar to the river, the Carmentalis at the foot of the 
ck, and the Triumphal! in the middle between che 
xo others. In an extent of only a hundred 
oms of a wall crowded with towers, is it 
tural to ſuppoſe a fqurth gate; or is it ndt more 
obable that this ſuppoſed fourth gate was merely a 
ferent name for one of the others? The placing of 
nus in the Argiletum, which is done expreſsly by 
ivy and Servius, and which is quite conſiſtent 
th the terms of Varro, is oppoſed by no other 
thority than that of Procopius ”*, who ſays, that 
e Temple of Janus ſtood oppoſite to the Capitol, 
nd in the middle of the Forum. But Procopius does 
ot ay that this tqmple was the Janus Geminus; and 
hate ver he might ſay. 4 ſhould be inclined rather 
dreje@>the-authority, of a ſoldier of the ſixth century, 
ho ſpoke of a monument no longer in exiſtence, - 
an to ſuppoſe with Nardini ** that there were two 
anuſes, employed as tokens of war and peace; one 
which was the ancient Porta Janualis, Which 
uma converted into a temple; and the other a 
ple which he afterwards built in the Argiletum. 
heſe two Januſes are totally unknown to ancient 
thors; and Varro directly ſays what an plaialy 
F 4 


inßaustes, that Numa inflituted a new- comin 
without building a new edifice. 3. The gates of 
and triumph were therefore ſq near to each oth 
that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh them; and a peculiar 
which they poſſeſſed in common makes me inclin 
to conſider them as the ſame, Both theſe gates yy 
conſecrated by public opinion and the ceremoniez( 
religion. According to the inſtitutiqns of (| 
Fuſcans **, walls were ſacred, but gates v 
profane; and when they fraced the ſacred ſite oft 
Pomerium, it was cuſtomary at times to interny 
the action of the plough, that ſpaces might be | 
free for theſe neceſſary outlets, which, for t 
conveniency of the city, muſt often be defiled} 
Impurities. But the triumphal gate, which w 
deſtined ſolely for admitting into the city a nen 
venerable religious proceflion , needed not to! 
included under this law; and that it certainly wi 
not, appeared from what happened reſpeCtiog ti 
| honors which it was propoſed to beſtow. on th 
memory of Auguſtus **. Tiberius rejected thele 
however, as offenſive to religion; to which ti 
| propoſitid of making a dead body paſs throught 
triumphal gate was reckoned as contrary as that! 
collecting the bones of Auguſtus by the hands 
prieſts, and of determining the age or century 
the length of his life. It belonged to the gods alot 
to mark by prodigies the duration of each perio 
4. The ſuppoſed identity of the two gates, whol 
reſ-mblance is very ſtriking, perfectly explaigs 0 
inſtitution of Numa, and the reaſon why Janus w 

open in war and ſhut in peace. The contrary ſymbol 
might appear more natural. A free and open Ro 


\ , 
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city beſpeaks the N of peace. Amidſt FRY 
d diſtruſt occaſioned by war againſt neighbouring 
emies, the ſhutting of the gates is employed as the 


Numa, the gates of war were opened, becauſe 
ey were the gates of glory; and they continued 
jen, to admit the ſmall number of great men, Who 
ere entitled to paſs through them. They were, on 
e other hand, ſhut when the return of peace ſhut 
the winmpf road. Among the Romans, indeed, 
is road was rarely interrupted. For the ceremony 
ſhutting Janus required not merely an actual peace, 
hich the Romans often enjoyed, but an inclination 


anquil reigns of Numa and Auguſtus, and during 


| by the firſt Punic war. 


On the TRIUMPHAL Snows and CEREMONIES. 


IT is here neceſſary” to pauſe, This chapter might 
come a volume. We may commit to antiquaries 


icrifices, vaſes of gold and ſilver, and crowns. I 
all dwell on one circumſtance alone, more de- 
ing the attention of a philoſopher, becauſe by it 
is Inſtitution is honorably diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
in and fatiguing ſolemnities which create nothing 
t wearineſs or cantempt. The triumph converted 
e ſpectators into actors, by ſhowing to them 
0 jects great, real, and wr could notfail to move 
ar affetions, 
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ot natural means of defence. But by the inſtitution 


1 
a 


ſo in the ſenate to render that peace laſting; an 
dination which that body teſtified only during the 


at period of national weakneſs MOL was n 


e care of deſcribing the triumphal ſhow; the victims, 
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The moſt brilliance ſhows i in courts, the carouli 
of Lewis XIV. or the feſtivities of the Duke 


Wurtemberg, atteſted the Wealth, and ſometin 


the taſte, of princes. We may throw a glance 
them, to remark the ſtate of arts and manners in 
certain age or country; but our eyes are ſoon tired 


diſguſted by perceiving that theſe immenſe expenl 


are conſumed in relieving the languor or gratify 


the vanity of one man. I perceive.crowds of courtid 


indifferent, or yawning, or wretchedly occupied 
concealing, under the maſk of pleaſure, their ina 


uneaſineſs. I hear the loud complaints of a wha 


people; who have felt, in an expenſive huntiq 
match, the deſolation of a province; and can trad 
ina gilded dome, the marks of a hundred cottag 
overwhelmed by the weight ,of taxes. From ſu 
objects I remove my attention with horror. TI 
ceremonies of religion, when preſented to manki 
in a venerable garb, ought powerfully to inter 
their affections; but their influence cannot be co 
pletely felt, unleſs the ſpectators have a firm faith 
the thelogical ſyſtem on which they are found 
and unleſs they alſo feel in themſelves that partic 
diſpoſition of mind which lays it open to religi0 
terrors. Such ceremonies, when they are not view 
with reſpect, are beheld with the contempt excit 
by the moſt ridiculous pantomime. 1 
In the triumph, every circumſtance was great 
intereſting. To receive its full impreſſion, it 
enough to be a man and a Roman. With the eye 
citizens, the ſpectators ſaw the image, or rather i 
reality of the public glory. The treaſures which vt 
carried in proceſſion, the moſt precious monume 


un 


h we 
mel 
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art, the bloody ſpoils of the enemy, exhibited | 


faithful picture of the war, and illuſtrated the 


portance of the conqueſt. A ſilent but forcible 
guage inſtructed the Romans in the exploits and 
or of their country men: ſymbols choſen with 
e ſhowed to them the cities, rivers, mountains, 
ſcenes of their national enterpriſe, and even the 
ds of their proſtrate enemies, ſubdued under the 
jſty of Capitoline-Jupiter. Under the impreſſion 
ecent and manifeſt favors, pride, curioſity, and 
otion warmed into one ſtrong and prevailing, 
jon of enthuſiaſm. Sometimes ſentiments more 
der penecrated the citizen's heart, when he beheld 
da, a brother, or a friend, eſcaped from the 
gers of war, following the triumphal chariot , 
| crowned with the rewards of his valor. The 
erals glory was not confined within the narrow 
ere of his own family and friends. It redounded 
the honor of every citizen, who rejoiced at the 

dignity thereby acquired to the Roman name; 
| who remembered, perhaps, that his own vote 
| helped to raiſe to the conſulſhip the great man , 
ſe merit he had the diſcernment to perceive, and 
1 he had the diſintereſtedneſs to prefer to all his 
als. | 
Vhen the citizen caſt his eye on the vanquiſhed 
gs dragged in triumph, his own pride triumphed 
once over them and inſulted 'humanity. But if a 
timent of compaſſion overcame his ſtern prejudices, 
| he melted at the ſight of a fallen monarch, and 
innocent children ſtill unconſcious of their mis- 
une, his tenderneſs muſt have been rewarded 


1 
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; with FA delighful pleaſure with which naturer x 
ſuch tears. 
The lot of thoſe unfortunate princes is but 
well known. Victims of ſtate- policy and Ron 
p pride, they ended a ſhameful captivity by 
Ignominious death, which had been delayed d 
by their diſgrace of being led in triumph. In 
conduct of the Romans toward them, there 
however a ſingular capriciouſneſs, which i it $1 
eaſy to explain. Ofthis, the following is a ment 
able example, After the triumph of Paulus Emil 
| For the conqueſt of Macedon, the ſenate þanil 
Perſeus to Alba Facetia, in the territory ofthe My 
ſupplied him with every comfort that can be enjq 
without liberty, and honored his remains with 
pomp of a public funeral. This treatment was to 
the reverſe of that experienced by the unha 
Jugurtha, who expired in a dungeon, after endun 
the torments of bunger and deſpair; torment! 
more horrible in his forlorn and ſolitary fa 
unrelieved by the hope of glory, the preſence 
ſpectators, or the ſhow of a public execution, whi 
while it frightens, fortifies the mind. What wat 
reaſon for making this difference? Both princes v 
ſworn enemies of the Roman name, and each 
ſtained with the blood of a brother who hadd 
friend to the Romans. To theſe crimes Perſeus! 
added the aſſaſſination of a king allied to the ſen 
and an attempt to poiſon the Roman ambaſſadors 
Perſeus was a monument of the virtue of the repul 
Wich him was aſſociated the idea of a glorious 
but, with Jugurtha, the Romans muſt have wiſlef 
bury for ever the memory of their own diſgr 
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eir legions made to paſs aber the yoke; confuls, 
nbaſſadors, the whole ſenate, corrupted by the _ 
bes of that prince; the concealed. baſeneſs of the 
public unveiled to the whole world. Such were the 
imes of Jugurtha, crimes for which the n. 
uld never poſſibly forgive him. N | 
ROME, 13th December 1764. £4 1360 
Ne VIII. | 
Roux, 29th December 1560. 


HAVE been 8 a MS. of the Abbe S Vicenzo 

ravine, which belongs to Mr. Lumſden, a Scotch 
ntleman, and a friend of Mr. Byers, through 
hoſe means I procured it. The title of it is, De! 
werno Civile di Roma; in 410. pp. 76. and its 
incipal ſubject, the revolutions of the city aſter the 
of the empire; a ſubject which intereſts me much. 
his performance is an excellent abridgment, but 
erely an abridgment; the author not having founded 
e depths of his ſubject, nor ranſacked archives. 
s citations are few; and thoſe only of well-known 
thors, ſuch as Baronius, Blondus, or Sigonius. 
may, however, be worth while to extract, 

itbout order or method, the partictlars which I 
ve learned from this work. - 5 
After the foundation of Conſtantinople, New 

ome yielded in all matters of ceremony to her elder 
ſer [p. 7. J. The conſul preceded the conſul of the 

aſt. — Procopius's Secret Hiſtory. | 
Mr. Gravina believes in the donations of din | 
q Charlemagne [p- S. J. But, according to him, 
teſe princes gave the duchy of Rome and. the 
archate of Ravenna to the popes, as chiefs of the 
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ſenate and Roman republic duriog the an 
| the empire. 
= In the inſurrection of the Romans. againſt l 
Hugh and Marozia [C p. 13, 14. J, they eſtabli 
their ancient government by two annual conſuls 
tribunes. Young Alberic was one of the firſt con 
Gravina cities Blondus ; but Muratori, who pli 
this event in the year 932 inſtead of 928, does 
_ | Tpeak of conſuls. I am inclined however to bel 
Gravina. 'The conſuls were FINN RO 
n that tim. 

Mr. Gravina thinks that Otho UI. aboliſhed 
conſulſhip in 995 [p. 21.], after the death 
Creſcentius. The obſervation ſeems probable; j 
he does not give his authority; and it is provedil 
the office of conſul ſubſiſted ung afterw 
as well as in the following age. 
5 Innocent III. received the homage of the pref 

of Rome p. 43, 44, and granted to him the inve 

ture of his office. Sigon. de Regn. Ital. — At ec. 
requeſt of the people, he created fifty ſenator 
govern the city; but as they exceedingly abuſed th 
power, he reduced them to one only, appointed 
diſtribute juſtice, cantilius de Romana Ae 

Carola" Magno. 

Under the pontificate of Martin IV. the Ori, 
avenge the affront which they had received from! 
Annibaldeſi (who had driven them from Viet 
aſter the death of their uncle Nicholas III.) ente 
with an armed force into Rome, which they rav 
with fire and ſword. [p. 55, 56. ] At that time" 
burnt the ancient edifices whoſe ruins are ll yi 
on the declivity of the Capitoline hill, 
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Tae hiſtory of empires is * 5 of 55 ib tes 
human. kind: the hiſtory of the ſciences is that 
their ſplendor and happineſs. If a thouſand 79 . 
er confideratiqns render the ſtudy of the latter tory. „ 
ereſting to the philoſopher, this reflection alone 

ſufficient to recommend it to every friend of 

nkind, | 

Il. How ardently do I wiſha truth ſo conſolatory 

mitted of no exception But alas! the man too 

en intrudes on the retirement of the ſtudent: and 

nce even in his cloſet, that aſylum of contemp- 

we wiſdom , he is ſtill miſled by his prejudices, 

tated by his paſſions, or debaſed by his follies. 

The influence of faſhion is ſounded on the 

onſtancy of man; the cauſes of its deſpotiſm 

ing as frivolous as the effects of its tyranny are 

al. Men of letters are nevertheleſs afraid to caſt 

its yoke, and, though reflection cauſes ſome delay 

their ſubmiſſion, it ſerves to render it but the 

re diſgraceful. 

All ages and countries have given a preference, 

t ſeldom unjuſtly, to ſome particular ſcience, 

ule they permitted others. to languiſh and fink | 


„ 


— 


Keftora: 


tion of the 


Belles 
Lettres. 


The pub... 


lie taſte 
Hr theme 


and Metaphyſics under the ſucceſſors of Alexandy 


the Muſes were abandoned to fortune, till aſſemb 


_ encouraged Literature. Eraſmus did ſtill more; 
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into a contempt equally unreaſonable. Thus Log 


Polity and Elocution during the Roman republi 
Hiſtory and Poetry in the Auguſtan age, Gramm 
and Juriſprudence in that of the Lower Empire, 
Scholaſtic Philoſophy in the thirteenth century, a 
the Belles Lettres, till within the times of 9 
fathers, have all in their turns ſhared the adruirati 
and contempt of mankind. roc 

Natural Philoſophy and the Mathematicsaren 
in poſſeſſion of the throne: their ſiſter - ſciences 
proſtrate before them; are ignominiouſly chained 
their car, or otherwiſe ſervilely employed to ad it 
their triumph. Perhaps their Ae too 18 ſhort, b 
their fall approaching. 

It would be a taſk worthy a mari of abilities 
trace that revolution in religion, government a 
manners, that hath ſudceſſively bewildered, walls 
and corrupted mankind. It were prudent for hi 
therein not to ſeek hypotheſes, but much more 
not to avoid them. 

III. If the Greeks had never bern reduced 
ſlavery, the Romans had been ſtill barbari 
Conſtantinople falling before the ſword of Mahon 


and patronized by the Medici. This illuftriousfam 


cultivated letters bimfelf, while Homer and Cid 
became familiar to climes unknown to Alexand 
and Nations unconquered by Rome. In thoſe da 
was thought a fine accompliſhment to ftudy 1 
admire the Ancients * ; in ours, it is Judges 
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y and polite to neglect and deſpiſe them. I am apt 
think there is ſome reaſon on both ſides. The 
lier then read them in his tent; the ſtateſman 
died them in his cloſet. Even the fair ſex, uſually 
tent with the empire of the graces, and willing 
elign ſuperior knowledge to ours, were ſubject 
the contagion ; and every Delia wiſhed to find a 
ullus in the perſon of her lover. It was from 
rodotus that Elizabeth (a ſovereign whoſe name 
revered in the annals of Literature) learnt to 
ntain the rights of humanity againſt another 
xes. It was in Eſchylus ** ſhe ſaw her magna- 
ty celebrated under the names of the victorious 
des of dalamis. Chriſtina preferred knowledge to 
government of a kingdom; for which the 
tician may - deſpiſe, and the philoſopher will 
bably blame her. The man of letters, however 
ot fail to cheriſh the memory of that Princeſs 
not only ſtudied the Ancients herſelf, but even 
ded their commentators. It was by her that 
aiſe was honored with marks of diſtinction; 
though he did not deſerve the admiration in 
h his contemporaries held him, was above that 
empt thrown upon him by his fucceſfors, 
. This Princefs, without doubt, carried her That tate 
dfor ſuch writers toofar. For my part, though 3 
times their advocate, never their partiſan, 1 ; 
freely confeſs I think them as coarſe in their 
ers, as they were minute and trifling in their 
s. A pedantic erudition cramping the efforts of 
Imagination „they were rather dull compilers 
Ingenious Scholiaſts. The age Was * enlights 
1. VII. G 


When it 
became 
more rea- 
Sonable, 


The de. 
cline of 
the Belles. 
Lettres. 


elements of criticifm, Boſſu, Boileau, Rapin a 


freedom and ſcience are indebted, complained 


that Letters received the mortal blow. Never 
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enced enough to percetvetheutility of thei reſearch 
but neither ſenſible, nor poliſhed ſufficiently to ku 
what advantages they might bave reaped, by 
light of Philofophy. 

V. Atlength the d ay appeared. Deſcartes; inde 
was not eminent in letters: polite literature hoe 
is extremely obliged to him. An acute philoſophe 
who inherited his manner, inveſtigated the 9 


Brumoy informed the public alſo of the 21 
thofe treaſures it had in its poſſeſſion. One of t 
ſocieties, that have better immortalized the name 
Lewis XIV. than all the pernicious triumphs of 
ambition, had already begun its refearches ; ſociet 
in which we fee erudition , preciſion of fentin 
and politenefs united; in which we meet with 
many important diſcoveries, and fometimes, y 
hardly yields to diſcoveries, a modeſt and lar 
ignorance. 

If men employed their reafon as much in d 
actions as in their converſation, the Belles: Le 
would not only engage the eſteem of the wiſe, 
become equally the object of vulgar admiration, 

VI. Itis from this zra we may date the comme! 
ment of their decline. Le Clerc, to, whom | 


above ſixty years ago. But it was in the far 
diſpute, concerning the ancients and the mode 


was carried on ſo unequal a combat! The ftritk 
of Teraſſon; the refined philoſophy of Fonteng 
the elegant and happy manner of De la Motte; "m 
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rehtly raillery of St. Hyaciathe ; all joined in 
ncert to reduce Homer to a level with Chapelain. 
he adverſaries of this formidable band anf wered 
em only by an attention to trifles ; with I know 
t what pretenſtons to natural ſuperiority in the 
cients; With prejudice; abuſe and quotations. 
he laugh was entirely againſt them; while the 
cients, who were the ſubject of the diſpute , came 
for a ſhare of the ridicule that burſt on their 
fenders : that agreeable nation, which had 
thinkingly adopted the principle of Lord Shaſteſ. 
y, not making any diſtinction between the Falſe 
d the Ridiculous. | 
Our Philoſophers have ever fince affected to ; be 
oniſhed, that men can paſs their whole lives, in 
quiring the knowledge of mere words and facts, in 
nbening the memory without improving the "| 
ſerſtanding. At the ſame time, our men of wit are 
ſiciently ſenſible of the advantages they derive 
m the ignorance of their readers, and therefore 
d the ancients with contempt, as well as thofe 
o make them their ſtudy **. 
ll. To this picture let me ſobjoin a few reflections, Great wen 
ich may fix a juſt eſtimation on the Belles Lettres. me" of 
he examples of great men prove nothing. Caſſini, meh 
ore he acquired a name for his aliroromical 
coveries, had  bufied himſelf with judicial 
fology. When ſuch examples, however, are 
nerous, they prejudice the mind in favor of an 
ry, the event. of which they ſerve afterwards 
confirm. One muſt immediately conceive that a 
nd capable of thinking for itſelf, a lively and 
| 2 3 
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brilliant imagination, can never reliſh a ſcience 
depends ſolely on the memory. Yet of thoſe wh 

ſu perior talents have ſucceſſively inſtructed manky 
many have applied themſelves entirely to the ſtudy 

the Belles Lettres; ſtill more hive encouraged ; 
in a leſs degree cultivated them; but not!oue, atle 
hardly one, of them all, ever held them in conten 
All antiquity was known to Grotius; a knowle 
that enabled him to unfold the Sacred Oracles, 
combat ignorance and ſuperſtition, to ſoſten 
calamities and mitigate the horrors of war. 

If Deſcartes, devoted entirely to his Philoſopl 
deſpiſed every kind of ſtudy that had not an im 
diate affinity with it: Newton did not diſdai 
form a ſyſtem of Chronology which has had both 
advocates and admirers : Gaſſendi, the yrel 

* * Philoſopher among the men of letters, and 
. greateſt man of letters among the Philoſophers, 
only defended the doctrines of Epicurus, but crit 

ly explained his writings : Leibnitz laid aſide 
profound reſearches into hiſtory , to employ hin 

in the more abſtruſe reſearches of the Mathemt 

Had his edition of the Capella appeared, his exan 

alone in that valuable acquiſition to the literary w 

had juſtified the conduct of all thoſe who 2 

themſelves to letters. An eternal monumente 

however, of the united efforts of erudition 
genius, in the Dictionary of Mr. Bayle. 


Men of VIII. If we confine ourſelves to ſuch as Mh 
—4 devoted almoſt all their time and ſtudy to literaiſ e 
men. the reader of taſte will always know bout, 


diſtinguiſh the ſubtle and extenſive wit of Erall 
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accuracy of Gauben and Gerard Voſſius; the 
dineſs of Juſtus Lipſius; the taſte and delicacy of 
neguy le Febvre; the reſources and fertility of 
ac Voſſius; the daring penetration of Bentley; 
agreeable manner of Maſſieu and de Fraguier ; 
ſolid and ingenious criticiſm of Sallier ; and the 
ofound philoſophical genius of Le Clerc and Freret. 
will never confound theſe truly. great men with 
h mere compllers as Gruter, Saumaiſe, Maſſon , 
dinany others, whoſe works, though not altogether 
leſs, ſeldom gratify taſte, never excite admiration, 
din general only lay claim to the loweſt kind of 
probation. 


te, and learn to employ their leiſure in the ſtudyx 
thoſe valuable productions, wherein truth appears 
belliſhed with all the graces of the imagination. 

lt is the province of Poets and Orators to paint 
e beauties of nature, The whole univerſe ſupplies 
em with tints : of that infinite variety, however, 
hich on every ſide preſents itſelf, the images they 
ploy may be ranged in three claſſes; thoſe relating 
man, to nature, and to art. The images of the firſt 
ls, or thoſe which compoſe the picture of man, 
$ greatneſs, his meanneſs, his paſſions, his caprices; 
le are they which conduct the writer in the ſureſt 
th to immortality, Every, time one reads Euri- 


t, however, to che diſpoſition or conduct of their 
formances 8 which are in this 1 often defec- 
3 


IX. The ancients have left models for ſuch writers — 
dare to copy after them, and lectures to others, qurces of 
Im which they may deduce the principles of true beauty. 


les or Terence, one diſcovers new beauties. It is 


| Artificial | 
images. 


The manners 
of the ancients 
favorable to 


poetry. 


In the military 


Axt - 


in painting the ſucceſſive variety of the ſeaſons; al 


mean all thoſe things, by which men have en 


* or an Ajax ; 
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tive; nor is it to their delicacy or ſimplicity of ſh 
that theſe Poets owe their reputation. No, the be 
beholds the picture of itſelf in their juſt and l 
deſcriptions, and confeſſes it with pleaſure. 

Nature vaſt and extenſive as it is, hath furniſh 
the poets with but few images. Confined by 
nature of the object, or the prejudices of mankin 
to the exterior of things, they have ſucceededo 


agitated by ſtorms; the Zephyrs, wafting loves 
pleaſure on the breeze, and the like. A few writ 
of genius were enow to exhauſt theſe images. 

X. Thoſe of arts remained. By the images of: 


liſhed, defaced, or diverſified nature, religi 
laws or cuſtom. The Poets have univerſally m 
free with all theſe , and it muſt be owned they w 
in the right. Their fellow. countrymen underſte 
them with eaſe, and peruſed them with pleaſ 
They were pleaſed to ſee the genius of their gt 
men exerciſed on things which had made their ant 
tors reſpectable, on ſubjects they revered an! 
or practiſed as uſeful. 

XI. The manners of the ancients were more 10 

able to Poetry than ours; which is a ſtrong preſun 
tion they ſurpaſſed us in that ſublime art. 

In proportion as the arts grew more perfect, 
grew leſs complex; in war, in politics, in religo 
the moſt important effects have proceeded from 
moſt ſimple cauſes. 

Doubtleſs a Marſhal Saxe and a Duke of Cumbe 
land“ underſtood the art of war better than an Ack 
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Tels ne parurent point auz rives du Scamandre, 
Sous ces murs tant vantes que Pyrrhus mit en cendre, 
Ces antiques heros qui montes ſur un Char 

Combattoient en deſordre d marchoient au hazard. 


Are the battles, however, which are deſcribed by 
eFrench Poet, diverſified like thoſe of the Greek ? 
re his heroes equally intereſting ? The ſingle com- 
ts of the chiefs , the long converſations held with 
e dying, the unexpected rencounters we meet 

th; all betray the imperfection of the military art; 

t furniſh the Poet with the means of making us 

quainted with his heroes, and intereſting us in 

eir good or ill fortune. At prefent, armies are vaſt 

achines animated by the breath of their General. 

hemuſe denies her aſſiſtance in the deſcription of 

eir evolutions: ſhe is afraid to penetrate the clouds 

[powder and ſmoke, that conceal from her ſight 

ke the coward and the brave, the private centinel 

d the commander in chief. 

XII. The ancient republics of Greece were igno- tn govera- 
nt of the firſt principles of good policy. The ment. 
ople met in tumultuous aſſemblies rather to deter- 

ine than to deliberate. Their factions were impe- 

ous and laſting; their inſurrections frequent and 

mble; their moſt peaceful hours full of diſtruſt, 

vy and confuſion ** : The citizens were indeed 

nhappy; but their writers, whoſe imaginations 

ere warmed by ſuch dreadful objects, deſcribed 

em naturally as they were felt. A peaceable admi- 

iſtration of the laws; thoſe ſalutary inſtitutions, 


ach projected in the cabinet ofa Sovereign or his 
G4 


Ip religion. 


The means 
of perceiving 
their beauties 


- which religion and philoſophy have made known 
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WER” diffuſe happineſs over a white nation, ex 
only the Poet's admiration, the coldeſt of al 
paſt! ions. 5.2 

XIII. The FIRE LIP mythology, which attribuy 
life and 1ntelligence to all nature, extended its 
fluence to the pen of the Poet. Inſpired by the mul 
he ſung the attributes, the adventures and mi 
tunes of his fabulous deities. That Infinite Bei 


us, is above ſuch deſcription : the ſublimeſt fl 
become puerile on ſuch a ſubject. The almighty N 
of Moſes ſtrikes us with admiration** ; but reaf 
cannot comprehend, nor imagination deſcribe, t 
operations of a deity, at whoſe command alonen 
lions of worlds are made to tremble: nor can were 
withany ſatisfactory pleaſure of the devil, in Mili 
warring for two whole days in heaven againſt 
armies of the Omnipotent **. 

The ancients knew their advantages, and profit 
by them accordingly. Of this the maſterly perk 
mances we [till admire are the beſt proofs. 

XIV. But we, who are placed in another clin 
and born in -anather age, are neceſſarily at a lob 
ſee thoſe beauties, for want of being able to pla 
ourſelves in the ſame point of view with the Gree 
and Romans. A circumſtantial knowledge of tht 
ſituation and manners can only enable us to doth 
The ſuperficial ideas, the poor information welt 
from a commentary, aſſiſt us only to ſeize the mc 
palpable and apparent beauties: all the graces, 
the delicacies of their writings eſcape us; and we 
apt to abuſe their e for want of tal 


* 
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aviſhing ſuch encomiums on thoſe merits we are 
o ignorant to diſcover. An acquaintance with anti- 

ty is the only true comment onthe writings of the 
cients : but what is ſtill more neceſſary, is a certain 
rm of mind, which is generally the reſult of it; a ſen- 
mentnot only making things known, but focmitifiri. 
them to our ideas, and inducing us to regard them 
ith the eyes of the ancients. The famous example 

Perrault may ſerve to illuſtrate my meaning. The 
deneſs of the horoic ages ſhocked the delicacy ofthe 
ariſian.“ It was in vain that Boileau remonſtrated 
him, that Homer deſigned and ought to deſcribe 
reeks and not Frenchmen: his judgment was con- 
inced it was right, but he could not be perſuaded 
be pleaſed. A ſmall portion of antique taſte, if I 
ay ſo call it, would have done more than all the 
aſonings of his antagoniſt. 

XV. I have ſaid that the Poets were in the right to Artigcial 
ake uſe of artificial 1 images; but I know not whether images 
the tribunal of fame it will be allowed me. We ak 
eall fond of reputation ; but nothing is more diffe- 
nt than the nature and degree of our paſſion for 
me, Every man has different notions 1n his deſire 
freputation. One writer, for inſtance, ſeeks only 
te praiſe of his contemporaries. Death puts an end 
d his hopes and fears of cenſure or applauſe; he cares 
ot, if in the tomb that encloſes his body be buried 
Iſo his name. Such a man may, without ſcruple, 
mploy familiar and temporary images, in writing 
or thoſe whom only he deſires to pleaſe. Another, 
n the contrary, bequeaths his name to lateſt poſte- 
y; and pleaſe s himſelf in thinking that a thouſand 


And on the 
nature of the 
lubjeck. 


* 
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years after his death, the Indian on the banks oft 
Ganges, and the Laplander on his hills of ſnow, » 
read his works, and envy the bappy clime and x 


exceed theſe bounds. They may preſume, indes 


that produced ſo extraordinary a genius. 

Thoſe who are ambitious to pleaſe univerſally 
muſt deduce their images from the common reſourg 
of mankind, from the human heart and the repreſe 
tations of nature. Pride only can induce writers 


that the occult beauties of their writings will ala 
ſecure a family of Burmans, to labor in their ex 
cation, and to admire the text the more becauſe the 
themſelves have written the comment. 

XVI. It is not, however, the character of d 
author altogether, but that of his work , whichi 
fluences him in this particular. The ſublimer ſpeci 
of Poetry, the epopeia, the tragedy , the ode, f 
dom employ the ſame images as comedy and ſatin 
becauſe the former are chiefly deſcriptive of the 
ſons, and the latter of manners. Horace and Plaut 
arealmoſt unintelligible to thoſe who have not lea 
to live and think as the Romans. The rival oft 
latter, the elegant Terence, is better undetſtoo 
becauſe he has ſacrificed pleaſantry to taſte, wher 
Plautus has even proſtituted decency to miſt 
Terence, one is apt to think, imagined he was dt 
cribing the Athenians : his pieces are all over Gre 
excepting the language. Plautus knew that! 
wrote for the entertainment of the Romans; 20 
therefore with him we find, at Thebes, at Ather 
at Calydon, the manners, laws, and even 
public buildings, of Rome 
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the picture. It is impoſſible to comprehend the 
ragen, the art, the circumſtantial beauties of Virgil, 
uro ithout a perfect knowledge of the hiſtory, the go- 
reſeWcroment , and the religion of the Romans; of the 
ern ography of ancient Italy; the character of Augu- 
us; and of that particular and fiogular relation he 
pre to the ſenate and the people”. Nothing could be 
ex ore ſtriking or intereſting to this people, than the 
eth ntraſt between Rome, with its three thouſand citi- 
ns living in hovels thatched with ſtraw,and the ſame 
ome the metropolis of the univerſe, whoſe houſes 
ere palaces, whoſe citizens Princes, and whoſe 
ovinces were extenſive empires. As Florus has 
marked this contraſt, it is not to be thought Virgil 
as regardleſs of it. He has ſtruck it off in a moſt 
e aſterly manner. Evander conducts his gueſt through 
at village, where every thing, even its monarch, 
as all ruſticity. He explains its antiquities; while 
i 08h: Poet gives artfully to underſtand for whom this 
doc ilage, this future capitol , concealed beneath tufts 
cred briars, was reſerved. How lively and ſtri- 
ung a picture! How ſpeaking, how expreſſive is 
(8's to a man verſed in antiquity! How lifeleſs 
reed unmeaning to thoſe who are no otherwiſe pre- 
 ared to read Virgil than by a natural taſte for 1 
and 2 knowlege of the language. 


XVII. In heroic poeſy, although manners be not _— | 


e principal objects of the piece, they are made uſe of faneꝝ ana 


ornamental in the remote and diſtant ſhadowings ſplendor of 
the Romans, 


e XVIII. The better one is acquainted with anti- The aagreg 
Diity; the more one admires the art and addreſs of of Virgil. 


e Poet. His ſubject, it muſt be confeſſed, was 


Of the 
Georgics; 


4 
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flat enough. The fl ght of a band of refugees i 
ſquabbles with a few villagers, and the ſettling df 


paltry town; theſe were the boaſted labors, the g 


exploits of the pious neas. But the poet has dig 


fied them, and in ſo doing has had art enough! 


render chem intereſting. By an illuſion, too refin 
not to have eſcaped the generality of readers, andi 
excellent to diſpleaſe the critic, he hath embelliſh 
the rude manners of the heroic ages, but has dor 
without diſguiſing them. The herdſman Latin 
and the quarrelſome Tankini) are indeed elevatedin 
great monarchs. All Italy trembles for the cauſe 


liberty: and Eneas triumphs over gods and me 


Virgil knew how to reflect all the glory of f 
Romans or their Trojan anceſtors. The founder 
Rome eclipſes that of Lavinium. It is a fire th 
kindles, and preſently blazes over the face off 
earth. Eneas, if I may ſo venture to expreſs my{l 
contained the germ of all his deſcendants. Wh 
beſieged i in his camp, he naturally calls to mind 
Cæſar and an Alexis. We cannot divide ouradmi 
between them. | 
But Virgil never diſplayed greater addreſs tl 
when, deſcended with his hero, to the ſhades, | 
imagination ſeemed at full liberty. Yet here 
neither created new nor imaginary beings. Romul 


and Brutus, Scipio and Cæſar appeared, ſuch asthe 


had been in life, the admiration or terror of Ron 
XIX. One reads the Georgics with that lively ta 
the beautiful excites, and that exquiſite pl? re d 


charms of the ſubject naturally inſpire, «u a «ww; 


tible mind. It is eaſy to conceive, however, ti 


PI 


tadmiration * be Merested by diſcovering 
the Poet a deſign equally noble and elevated , as 
e execution of it is highly finiſhed. I conltanthy 
a my examples from Virgil. His fine verſes, and 
e precepts of his friend Horace, fixed the ſtandard 
aſte among the Romans, and may ſerve to convey 
ſtruction to the moſt diſtant poſterity. But to 
plain my ſentiments more clearly, it is neceſſary to 
ace things a little farther. _ 
XX. The Romans firſt fought for glory and for The Roman 
ir country. After the ſiege of Veiz they received 
me ſmall pay, and ſometimes were recompenſed 
tera triumph: but they received theſe as gratui. 
, and not as their due. At the end of every war, 
e ſoldiers, becoming citizens, retired to their 
ſpective huts, and hung up their uſeleſs arms, to 
reſumed at the firſt ſignal. 
When Sylla reſtored the public tranquillity, cir- 
mſtances were much altered. Above three hundred 
ouſand men, accuſtomed to luxury and ſlaughter, 
itbout ſubſtance, without home, without principle, 
quired rewards. Had the dictator paid them in 
ney, according to the rate aſterwards eſtabliſhed 
Auguſtus, it had coſt him upwards of thirty: two 
lions, of our money ; an immenſe ſum in the 
ſt proſperous times, but then abſolutely out of 
epower of the republic to diſcharge. Sylla, there- 
re, embraced an expedient, rather dictated by ne- 
lity, and his own private intereſt, than the good 
the commonwealth : he diſtributed the lands 
Long the veterans, and accordingly forty-ſeven 
ions were immediately diſperſed over Italy. Fours 
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and - twenty military colonies were thus ſettie 
ruinous expedient! It could not be otherwiſe; 
if they were intermixed with the natives of thel, 
they changed their habitations to find out their 
acquaintance; and if they ſettled in a body, the 
was an army ready diſciplined for any ſediti 
general who would lead them to the field. The 
warriors, however. ſoon grew tired of an inad 
life, and thinking it beneath them to earn by 
ſweat of their brows, what could only coſt then 
little blood, they ſoon diflipated their new ſubſta 

in debaucheries, and, ſeeing no profpect of repairy 
their fortunes but by A civil war, they readilya 
powerfully entered into the deſigns of Catily 
Auguſtus, embarraſſed in like manner, followed 
ſame plan, and was juſtly apprehenſive of the ſx 
fatal conſequences. Still ſmoked in Italy the aſhes 
thoſe fires its expiring liberty had kindled. 


n - » - | 
Des feuæ qua rallume ſa liberté mourante. 


The hardy veterans had not acquired poſſeſſ 
but by a bloody war; and the frequent acts ofv 
lence they committed plainly ſhowed they | 

. thought themſelves at libertyt to keep them, ſword 
hand. 


The aeggn of XXI. In ſuch circumſtances, what could benq 
Virgil. conformable to the mild adminiſtration of Auguſiſ n. 
than to employ the harmonious lays of his friend, Is, 
reconcile theſe turbulent ſpirits to their new ſt 68 
tion? To this end, therefore, he adviſed him , 5 


compoſe this work. 
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Da facilem curſum atque audacibus adhuc ceptis 
Tenaroſque vie, mecum miſeratus agreſtes 
Ingredere ; & votis jam nunc aſſueſce vocart. 


— 


Above fifty writers on agriculture had nevertheleſs 
peared among the Greeks. The tracts alſo of Cato 
d Varro were more certain guides, as well as more 
rcumſtantial and exact in their precepts, than could 
ſuppoſed thoſe of a Poet. Butit wasmore neceſſary 
inſpire the foldiers with a taſte for a country-life 
an to inſtruct them in the rudiments of huſbandry- 
culated to this end were his affecting deſcriptions 
the innocent pleaſures of the peaceful ruſtic ; ofhis 
ts, his domeſtic eaſe, his delightful retreats; 
dw different from the frivolous amuſements, or 
eſtill more frivolous buſtle, of the buſy world! 
We may yet diſcover, in the compoſition of this 
autiful piece, ſome of thoſe lively and unexpected 
okes, of thoſe artful and happy touches, which 
ſince the talents of Virgil for ſatire; a ſpecies of 
riting which ſuperior views and a natural goodneſs 
heart prevented him from cultivating. Not one of 
ole veterans could fail of feeing bimſelf in the 
cure of the aged Corycian; who, inured to arms 
his youth , is happy at laſt in the enjoyment ofa 
tary retreat, transformed, by bis induſtry „ from 
lderneſs into a paradiſe of ſweets“ . 
The poor Italian, weary of a life ſo full of anxie- 
s, laments with the Poet the unhappineſs of the 
es is concerned for his Prince, borne down by 
violence of the veterans. 
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Ut cum carceribus ſeſe efudere quadrige, BY 
Addunt in ſpatium, . fruftra retinacula tendayy | 
Feriur * auriga , neque audit currus haben 


and returns to bis labor, animated with the hopes 
a ſecond age of gold. | 
Criticiſm. An XXII. Taken in this light, Virgil i is no longer 
lea of it. be conſidered as a mere writer, deſcribing theby 
neſs of a rural life; but as another Orpheus, y 
ſtrikes the lyre only to diſarm ſavages of their feroci 
and unite them in the peaceful bonds of ſociety. 

His Georgics actually produced this admirah 
effect. The veterans became inſenſibly reconcik 
to a quiet life, and paſſed without diſturbance tl 
thirty years that flipt away before Auguſtus | 
eſtabliſhed, not without much ene a mii 

6 fund to pay them in money. 
Alis fuccem. XXIII. Ariſtotle, who ed light amid 
| the obſcurity that clouded the works both of nat 
and art, was the-father of criticiſm. Time, who 
juſtice, ſlow yet ſure, diſtinguiſhed at length tn 
from error, - hath demoliſhed the ſtatues of the phi 


ſopher, but hath confirmed the deciſions of the cri b 
Deſtitute of obſervations, he hath advanced chimerWart 
: inſtead of facts. Formed in the ſchool of Plato, e 
by the writings of Homer, Sophocles, Euripides e. 
Thucydides, he hath dra vu his rules from the nau ſe 
of things, and a knowledge of the human bel 
illuſtrating them by examples from the great di 
models of antiquity. pt 


It is now two thouſand years fink the days 


Ariſtole. The critics * fince improved the 
At; 
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- they are not, boweves as yet agreedconcerning | 
object of their purſuit. Le Clerc. Couſin, Des. Mai- 
ux, St. Marthe, have all defined it differently. For 
part, I think every one of them too partial or tos 
ſit ve. Criticiſm is, in my opinionzthe art of forming 
dgment of writings and writers; of what they have 
d;of what they have ſaid well, and what they have 
{truly **. Under the firſt head are comprehended 
mmar,a knowledge of languages,and manuſcripts; 
pacity of diſtinguiſhing ſuppoſed. from genuine 
formances; and of reſtoring the true reading of cor- 
ted paſſages. Under the ſecond, is included the 
ole theory of elocution and poeſy. The third opens 
immenſe field, the inquiry into the circumſtances 
[truth of facts. Thus the whole generation of critics 
de diſtin guiſhed under three kinds,grammarians, | 
toricians and hiſtorians. The excluſive pretenſions 

e firſt have not only been prejudicial to their 

hendeavours,but to thoſe of their whole fraternity . 

XIV. All that relates to what men are, or have Materials of 
a; all that creative. genius bath invented; that itil. 

underſtanding hath conſidered; together with 

hich induſtry bath collected, are included i in the 
partment of criticiſm. A clear. head, a fine taſte, 
te penetration, are all neceſſary to form a good 
ic. Follow the man of letters into his ſtudy, you 
ſee him ſurrounded by the literary productions 
lages; his library is ſtocked with them; and his 
d informed without being overburteted by 
peruſal. . He looks about him on all ſides; nor 
e author, whoſe writings may haye the moſk 


nt relation to. the — of his ' thoughts, for- N 
VI. H 
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gotten: he may happen to meet there with ſq 
accidental and ſtriking paſſage, to confirm thes 
coveries of the critic, or ſtagger his hypotheſes, 
here ends the buſineſs of the ſcholar. The ſuperk 
reader looks no farther, but admires the readingy 
memory of the commentator ; who is not leſs they 
of the encomnium, and miſtakes the materials of hy 
ding for the edifice itſelf. | 
XXV. But the true critic is ſenſible his taſł ia 
begun. He deliberates, compares, heſitates a 
decides. Im partial as exact he ſubmits only to real 
or to authority“, which is reaſon with regard to fi 
J he moſt reſpectable names yield ſometimes tot 
teſtimony of writers, who owe all their weighttoi 
mentary circumſtances. The true critic, readyand} 
tile in reſources, but void of falſe refinement, ſcrup 
not to ſacrifice the moſt brilliant, the moſt ſpeci 
hypotheſes to truth, nor preſumes to talk to 
maſters in the language of mere conjecture. Ap 
felled advocate for the truth, be feeks that kind 
proof his n e admits of, and is ſatisfied. 
employs not the deſperate ſcythe of analy ſis, in gi 
ring thoſe delicate flowers that ſhrink and fade at 
leaſt ungentle touch. At the ſame time, as little 
tent with infipid admiration, he ſearches into then 
ſecret emotions of the human heart, to diſcove! 
cauſes of his pleaſure or diſguſt.. Diffideat and 
ſible, he deals not out conjectures as truths, 
ſinings for facts, or probabilities for demonſtrati 
oritieiſm good XXVI. Geometry bas been called a good ſpe 
logie. of logic, which has been thought alſo a greate 
mium on that ſcience: as it is certainly more o 
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difplay and improve the Snntics of the human 
od than to trace the limits of the material univerſe. 

t has not criticiſm alſo the ſame pretenſions to 
zic? It has more: Geometry is employed only in 
monſtrations peculiar to itſelf: criticiſm delibe- 

e between the different degrees of probability. It 

by comparing theſe we daily regulate our actions, 

d often determine our future deſtiny**. Let us 

amine here ſome critical probabilities. 

XXVII. The preſent age, which imagines itſelf c Controverſy 
lined to introduce change into every thing, has a | 
opted a hiſtorical fcepticiſm, as dangerous as it 

y be uſeful. M. de Pouilly, a ſprightly and ſuperfi- 

genius, who generally quoted more than he read, 

s dubious We eh the certainty of the five firſt 

sof Rome“; but, little adapted for ſuch kind of 

arches hereadily gave up the point to the erudition 

| criticiſm of M. Freret and the Abbe Sallier. M. de 

auſort revived this controverſy; and the Roman 

ory has ſuffered not a little from the attacks of a 2 
iter, who not only knew to doubt, but to determine. 2 
XVIII. A treaty, concluded between the Romans of a rreaty bes + 
| Carthaginians, became, im the hands of this teen Rome _ 
bor, a moſt powerful objection. This treaty is found 38 3 
kolybius a hiſtorian as accurate as ſenſible. The 

ginal was in his time at Rome. And yet this authen- 

monument contradicted all the hiſtorians. It ap- 

red by this, that L. Brutus and M. Horatius were 

uſs at that time; although Horatius was not inveſt- 

with the conſulſhip till after the death of Brutus 

an, a people are therein called Roman ſubjects. 

o were at that time ou allies, and we hear of the 

H 2 


8 


7 


| marine of a nation that began to conſtruct ſhips oi 
in the time of the firſt Punic war; two hundred x 


| This treaty 


cleared up · 


guiſhed the year, of the expulſion of their kings, by 


Of the Roman 


ſubjects. 


_ embarraſſed his adverſaries. ' They Cuſpededt 


nation, we cannot reconcile this monument with 


feciales for the conſuls; and, without thinking oft 
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fifty years after the conſulſhip of Brutus. What may 
fying concluſions might not be drawn from theſecy 
tradictions! How l to the difad vantage ad 
hiſtorians! 


XXIX. This „ of Mr. de Beaufort great 


authenticity of the pretended original. Theyen 
altered its date. Let us ſee, if by a probable ey 


hiſtorians. To do this we ſhall begin by ſepanati 
the date from the body of the treaty. The fom 
agrees with the time of Brutus: the latter reſenl 
the manner of Polybius, or that of his Roman a 
quaries. But the names of their conſuls were ne 
inſertedin their ſolemn treaties , in the federa conl 
crated by all the ceremonies of their religion. 
miniſters of that religion, the feciales, only fig 
them: and in this conſiſted the diſtinction bety 
the federa and the ſponſiones, The account of 
circumſtance, for which we are indebted to Li 
obviates the difficulty. The antiquaries miſtookt 


miſtake,as nothing obliged them to be preciſe intl 
explanation of their public monuments, they dil 


celebrated names of the author of their liberty and 
founder of the capitol. It little concerned thi 
whether they were conſuls at the ſame time, off 
XXX. The people of Ardea, Antium and Te 
cina, were not then ſubjects of Rome; at lea 
they were, hiſtorians have given us very falſe 


— 
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che extent ofthat republic. Let us imagine ourſelves 
iſting in the time of Brutus; and we ſhall deduce, 
m the politics of the Romans, a definition of the 
m Ally, very different from what we ſhould laß 
wn at preſent, Rome, although the laſt colony of 
eLatins, begun very early to form the project of 
bjecting the whole nation to its laws, Its diſcipling 
d police, its heroes, its victories, ſoon manifeſted its 
onteſtible ſuperioriry. The Romans, not leſs politic 
n bold, made uſe of this fuperiority with adiſcretion 
thy of their good fortune. They knew well that 
es hardly ſubjected would ſtop the progreſs of 
rarms, would waſte the treaſures, and corrupt 
manners of the republic. Under the more ſpe- 
Jus name, therefore, of allies, they reconciled the 
nquiſhed to the yoke of ſubmiſſion; while the 
er conſented with pleaſure to acknowledge 
we as the capital of the Latin nation, and to fur- 
bit with a quota of troops in its wars. The republic, 
eturn, afforded them only bare protection, the 
k of that ſovereignty which coſt its vaſſals ſo 
ir, Theſe people were indeed denominated al- 
to Rome; but they ſoon found themſelves no 
ter than her ſlaves. 

XXI. This explication, it may be ſaid . dimi- 
les the difficulty, but does not remove it. T 
word Polybius in this place makes uſe of, taken 
its proper ſenſe, ſignifies a ſubject. 1 will not 
ute it. But it muſt be obſerved, we have only a 


Te lation of this treaty ; and though we ſhould con- 
10 onally admit the copies to be depended on, as 


ie main ſubſtance and tenor of it, their exprek. 


H 3 


letter. The aſſociation of our ideas is ſo extrem 


ſimilar. The language of this treaty was anti 
|  Polybius truſted to the Roman antiquaries; w| 


Phbeix marine. 


was their firſt eſſay of this kind. Polybius therd 


but, by this treaty, laid a reſtraint on their dept 
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guages ſo different and changeable, that the n 


an equal footing, let us render it therefore by 


- contradicts himſelf; which is all the concluſion ll 


of his relation, the Roman hiſtory does not therd 


which gave them a diſguſt to military expediti 


His anche not to bis ſtrictly alen according tot 
arbitrary, their various ſhades ſo indiſtinct, and 


able tranſlator may long look for equivalent enn 
Hons, and find at laſt none but what are be 


vanity was apt to magnify their ſubject. Federaii| 
they, does not directly ſignify allies, as of peopley 


word ſubjects. 

XXXII. Again, the Roman marine is an objel 
no little embarraſſment to the critics. Poly biusb 
ſelf however aſſures us, that the fleet of Dull 


muſt be in one caſe or the other miſtaken, ſind 
draw from the matter. But even admitting thet 


fall to the ground. The following hypotheſis alk 
a probable ſolution of this paradox; and that 
much as can be reaſonably expected of an hypotit 
Tarquin oppreſſed both his ſubjects and the arny. 
ſeized, and appropriated to himſelf, their plun 


They fitted out, therefore, ſmall ſloops, and 
to cruize at ſea. The infant republic protectedt 


tions. The continual wars, in which it was 4 
wards engaged, and wherein the land- forces 
well paid , made this marine neglected; and, in 
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e or two; it was even forgotten that it had.ever 

ted. Polybius may have only RE) in too 

diſtinct and general terms. | 

XXXIII. It may be further remarked, that this 

ſt marine of the Ro mans could be compoſed only 

veſſels of no more than fifty oars. Galen and 

zero conſtructed much larger ſhips. The Greeks 
id Carthaginians followed the example; and in the 

t Punic war the Romans fitted out veſſels of three 
rfour tier of oars, a circumſtance that aſtoniſhes the 

tiquaries and mechanics to this day. So different 
armament was. ſufficient to make them 9 their 
mer rude eſſass 

XXXIV. I have wich pleafure . che Refledions ou 
fence of an uſeful and Intereſting hiſtory, My nis diu 
rincipal view, however, is to ſhow by theſe reflec | 
ons, the nicety of critical diſcuſſions, in which, 

ebuſineſs i is not to produce demonſtration, but to 

ake a compariſon between oppoſite probabilities; 

alſo to ſhow how little confidence ought to be 
laced in the moſt ſpecious and dazzling ſyſtems, ſince 
ere are ſo few that can bear a free and attentive 
kamination. 

XXXV. A further 5 involves criticiſm Criticiſm, . 
anew difficulty. There are ſome ſciences which though prac- * 
epurely theoretical: their principles conſiſting only wn wy 
{ ſpeculative truths, and not of practical maxims. rote. 

i more eaſy barely to comprehend a propoſition, _ 

an to render it familiar to one s thoughts, to apply 

with propriety, to make uſe of it as a guide to 

ur ſtudies, or as a light to ſhow us the way to new 

Icoverics. | 

H4 


We 
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The art of criticiſm is not to he acquired by rote 
practice. Its elements are juſt, but of themſcy 
dry and fruitleſs. The writer who knows theſe on 
is equally miſtaken, whether he determines to folloy 
or ventures to forſake them. A great genius, fert 
of invention, maſter of critical rules, and at the ſin 
time, of the reaſons on which thoſe We. are founded 
will often appear to hold them very cheap. Ne 
and enterpriſing in-his attempts, he will ſeem to hay 
thrown off their reſtraint : but follow him to the endo: 
and you will always find him an admirer, though n 
an implicit one, of thoſe rules; and that he alwi 
makes them the baſis of his inveſtigations and diſcoye 
ries. Would the ſciences were all /egum non hominn 
reſpublica, ſuch would be the wiſh of a learnedan 
| wiſe nation. The accompliſhment of that wil 
would alſo conſtitute its felicity : but it is too wel 
known that the happineſs of a people, and the gl u 
of thoſe who inſtruct, or. govern them, are different 
and ſometimes contrary, objects. Our literary chan 
pions apply themſelves only to ſtudies reſemblin 
the ſpear of Achilles, adapted to the arm and ſtreogh 
of heroes. Shall we try a little how we can n 
nage it? 

XXXVI. A legiflator i in criticiſm we conan 
that the Poet ſhould ever * his heroes ſuc 
as we find them in hiſtory. 


c 
i 


al 


Aut famam ſequere aut ſibi convenientia fin 1 

» Scriptor; Homereum fi forte reponis Achi 
Impiger , iracundus , inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis, m 


1 
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00 Shall we thu reduce the Poet to the Best of 2 
ed aonaliſt ? Shall we deprive him of that grand 
nW:cſource, invention, of the power of contraſting 
is characters, and of placing them in thoſe critical 
od unexpected fituations, in which we admire the 
jero, or tremble for the man? Or ſhall we not rather, 
ttached to beauties more than rules, be moreready 
o pardon a writer's anachroniſms than his dulneis. 
XXXVII. To charm, to move, to elevate the 
pul, are the great objects of Poetry. Its particular 
ws, therefore, ſhould never make us forget they 
rere framed to aid, and not embarraſs, the efforts 
genius. We have ſeen Philoſophy ſo environed 
rith demonſtrations, as hardly to admit the molt 
bvious of received opinions : : theſe, however, 
re the peculiar province of Poetry. We are pleaſed 
t taking a review of the heroes and events of anti- 
uity : when they are traveſtied in the repreſentation, 
je are ſtruck with ſurpriſe ; but it is a ſurpriſe that | 
volts againſt the innovation. If a writer has a mind 
o riſque any thing new, he ſhould reflect whether 
be beauties of the alteration, or novelty, be ſtriking 
r trivial ; whether they will. compenſate for that 
lation of the rules, which they only can joſtify. 
The anachronifms of Ovid greatly diſpleaſe us“; 
truth is violdted without embelliſhment. How 
liferent is that of Virgil, reſpecting Mezentius, 
ho dies by the hand of Aſcanius. But what reader 

an be ſo cold and inſenſible, as to attend a moment 
othis circumſtance, when bis ſees Eneas, the miniſ- 
er of divine vengeance, become the protector of 
preſſed nations, wr the thunder of his rage on 
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the head of the guilty tyrant, but melt with pe 
over the unfortunate victim of his reſentment, 1| 
| youthful and pious Lauſus , worthy another fach 
and a better fate? Had the Poet been confined 
hiſtorical truth, how many beauties had be not loſ 
' Encouraged by: this ſucceſs, however, he wands 
from it when he ſhould have purſued it. I 
arrives at the long-wiſhed-for ſhores of Italy; i 
Latinos run together to defend their habitations, a 
every thing denounces a dreadful and bloody comby 


Deja de trgits en rat. $'elevoit un nuage; 
Deja couloit le ſang, * du n. 


At hearing the name of Eneas, however, his 

mies threw down their arms. They were afraid! 
encounter a warrior, whoſe glory took its riſe ſro 

the aſhes of his country. They ran, with open am 

- toembrace a Prince, whoſe coming the oracles 
foretold ; who brought with him from Aſia, i 

gods, a race of heroes, and a promiſe of univeiſ ee. 

empire. Latinus offered him an aſylum , and Men 
daughter. What a ſubject this for the drama! Ho 

worthy the majeſty of the Epopeia and the pen 

Virgil! Let any one, who will venture, compil 

this with the embaſſy of Ilioneus, the deſcription 

the palace of Latinus, and the Gigs of tl 
Monarch. 

Explanations XXXVIII. The poet, I ſay again, may 10 
1 venture to depart from truth, provided the read 
finds in his fiction, the ſame pleaſure which tru 

and conſiſtency would give him. Not that Wor 


» 
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N * 


ermitted to ſubvert the annals of an age for the ſake 


(introducing an antitheſis. Nor will this rule, I am 
xrfuaded, be thought ſevere upon the rights of 
prention , if we reflect that all mankind are poſſeſſed 


f ſome degree of ſenſibility ; but that knowledge is 


e portion only of a few. It is to be obſerved alſo, 


at beauty of ſentiment operates more powerfully 
a the ſoul , than that of truth on the underſtanding- 
The writer, however, ſhould always remember» 
hat there are ſome liberties which muſt not be taken 


ot even the ſublime imagination of a Milton, joined 


the harmonious verſification of a Voltaire, could 
yer reconcile the reader to a cowardly Cxſar, a 


irtuous Catiline, or Henry the IVth ſubduing the 


Romans. In forming a juſt aſſociation of ideas, the 


haracters of great men ſhould doubtleſs be held 


cred ; but Poets, in writing their hiſtory, may be 
dulged i 10 giving it us, rather as it ought to have 
teen, than as it actually was. Pure invention 1s leſs 
iſzuſting than eſſential alterations, becauſe the latter 
tems to infer error, and the former only ſimple 
pnorance. It is, beſides, much eaſier to reconcile 
mes than places. 


Great indulgence ought certainly to be given to 
e ancients, whoſe chronology depended, in a great 
neaſure, on the Poets, who modelled it almoſt as 


bey pleaſed. Whoever condemns the epiſode of 


Dido, muſt have more philoſophy or leſs taſte than 


hve?” 


he more we are convinced of their intimate connec. 


ion. Their proſpet — that of a thick and | 


XXIX. The Laker weadvance in the finds; 5 


| Cloſely connected with the moſt fublime and diſa 


3 The connec. _ 


, tion between 
phyſics and 
Iiterature. 
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it is compoſed, appear leparate and diſtinct; hy 


and leaſt cultivated, that doth not ſometimes f 


man; repreſent to a naturaliſt the benefits of liten 
ture, by theſe means philoſophy extends itſelf, hum 


our moſt ſcientific acquirements would be implic 


1 


extenſive foreſt. At firſt view, the trees, of whit 


Pierce the ſurface of the ſoil, and their roots ate 
intermixed and connected. 
There is no ſtudy, even the moſt contempii 


upon facts, ſtrike out lights, or raiſe objedio 


branches of ſcience. It is pleaſing to dwell on th 
conſideration. Different people and profeſſions ough 
to be made acquainted with their reciprocal want 
Diſplay to an Engliſhman the advantages of a Frend 


nity is a gainer; men OR rivals becom 
brothers. | 1 

XL. In all the ſciences we depend on reaſoning 
and facts. Without the latter, the objects of on 
ſtudy would be chimerical; and, without the forme 


and irrational. Thus it is, the Belles-Lettres are ni 
cellaneous: and thus every branch of natural phil 0 
ſophy, the ſtudy of which, under an apparent meat 
neſs, often hides its real importance, is equally ae 
If Phyſics hath its buffoons, it hath alſo (to ſpell 
the language of the times its erudits, its pedal 
The knowledge of antiquity preſents both to the o 
and the other, a plentiful harveſt of facts, proper 0 
diſplay the ſecrets of nature, or at leaſt to prev 
thoſe, who make them their Rudy , from embracing. 


WO low inſtead of a Goddefs. What information maj D 


not. a phyſician draw from the deſcription of the 
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gue that depopulated Athens ? I can admire with 

im the majeſty and force of Thucydides, the art 

id energy of Lucretius; but he goes farther, and 

arns from the miſeries of the Athenians to alleviate 

joſe of his countrymen. 

I know the ancients applied themſelves but little 

the ſtudy of nature; that deſtitute of inſtruments, - 

id ſingle in their experiments, they were able to 

lle& only a ſmall number of obſervations, mixed 

ith uncertainty, diminiſhed by the injuries of time, 

d ſcattered up and down at random, through a 

mber of volumes: But ſhovld their ſcarcity in- 

fe us to neglect them ? The activity of the human 

ind is uſually increaſed by difficulties ; and ſtrange | 

ould it be if relaxation and negligence ſhould be the 

Epring of neceſſity. 

XLI. The moſt zealous advocates for the moderas, The advantä- 
bink, don't deny the ſuperior advantages which ses of the an- 
eancients in ſome reſpects poſſeſſed. I ſhudder at The regent 
e recollection of the bloody ſpectacles of the tations on 
omans; thoſe ſavage combats of wild beaſts, which enn 
cero ſo much deſpiſed and deteſted **. Solitude 

d filence were by him preferred to theſe maſter- 

eces of magnificence, horror, and wretchedneſs of 

ſte. In fact, to take delight in blood hed i is only 

orthy a herd of ſavages. 

The conſtruction of palaces, in which to exhibit 

e combats of wild beaſts, could be thought of only 

dong a people, who preferred the decorations 

d machinery of a theatre, to the fineſt verſes and 

e moſt exquiſite beauties of the drama. But ſuch 


re the Romans: their virtues , their vices z and 
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even their moſt. ridicutoiis amuſements were con 


nected with their ruling paſſion, the Tove of the 


country. 


Thoſe ſpectacles, nevertheleſs, fs ſhocking In 1 


eye of the Philoſopher, ſo frivolous in that of a m 
of taſte, ought to be valued by the naturaliſt. Lett 


5 Wie the whole world ranſacked to furniſh fyl 


the influence of the Great, all employed to fi 


* 


The countries 
in which the 
ancient phyſi. 
> - eians ſtudied 
nature. 


jects for theſe diverſions; the treaſures of the Rich 


out creatures remarkable for their figure, ſtrengi 


or rarity ; to bring them into the amphitheatre 


Rome, and there to make a diſplay ofthe who 


animal. This muſt certainly be an admirable {cha 


particularly for the ſtudy of that nobleſt branch 
natural hiſtory, which applies. itſelf rather to tl 
nature and properties of animals, than to the mind 
deſcription of their bones and muſcles. We muſtn 
forget that Pliny frequented this ſchool, nor thi 
1gnorance hath two daughters, incredufity andit 
plicit faith. Let us be equally cautious to defen 
ourſelves againſt the one and the other. EE, 
XLII. If we leave this theatre to enter on a md! 
extenſive one, andi inquire what countries wefe of 
to the reſearcheꝭ of the ancient naturaliſts, we ſha 
find they had in this reſpe& no reaſon to complain 
Navigation, indeed, hath fince diſcovered toi 
another hemiſphere; but the diſcoveries cf the i 
man, and the voyages of the merchant, do nt 
always i improve the world ſo much as they entichl 
The limits of the known world are more confine 
than the material one, while thoſe of the enl:ghtent 
world are ſtill more narrow and contracted. From! 
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mes of its Plinys and Ptolemys, Europe has been, 
at this day, the feat of the ſciences : but Greece, 
fa, Syria, Egypt, Africa, countries fruitful in 
ge wonders of nature, then abounded with Philo- 
phers worthy to regard' them. All chat vaſt body 
men were united by peace, by. the laws, and by 
common language, The African and the Briton , 
e Spaniard and the Arabian, met together at the 
vital , and mutually inſtructed each other. Thirty 
(ons of the firſt rank in Rome, often men of ſcience 
emſelves, but always accompanied by ſuch as 
ere, ſet out every year from that metropolis, to 
vern the ſeveral provinces; and, if they had any 
riofity at all, authority was always at hand, to 
cilitate the operons of ſcience. 
XVIII. It was, doubtleſs, from his father - in-law of the inunda» | 
gricola, that Tacitus learnt that the fea, over- mon * 
wing the iſland of Britain, had rendered it a country a. 
bogs and marſhes. Herodian confirms the fact. 
nd yet at prefent, the land of this iſland, except 
ſome few places, is ſufficiently high and dry. 
ay not we place this circumſtance among thoſe, 
hich ſerve to confirm the ſyſtem of the dicoioudon 
fluids ? Or is it in the power of art to deliver the 
d from its ſubjection | to-the ſea ? The ſituation of 
e moraſs of Pomptina ** and ſome others, gives us 
t indifferent ideas of that of the ancients in this 
ticular Be this as it will, content with having 
Imſhed the materials , L leave the uſe of them to 
naturaliſts. It is not from the ancients that we 
m to ſkim the ſuperficies of things, to examine 
thing to the bottom, and to ſpeak with moſt con. 
ence on thoſe Here we underſtand the leaſt. 


or a XIV. & Next to the talent of ates 

5 — | « rareſt thing in the world, ( fays the Ys 
| 3 Bruyere] we may prize pearls and diamond 
y 1 will not ſcruple to place the talent for philoſopl 
"TM * zing above that of diſcernment. There is nothi 

— this talent · in the w r1d more talked of, leſs known; or a 
rare. There is not a writer of them all who does 

aſpire tòõ it, or would not readily give up his prete 

ſions to ſciences to make good his claim to this, Ph 

him ever ſo little, and he will admit that a nid 
judgment muſt embarraſs the operations of geniy 

but he will, notwithſtanding ; conſtantly aſſure i 

that the philoſophical ſpirit, which breathes throug} 

out his writings, is characteriſtical of the preſenta 

The philoſophical turn and tal&ts of a few gre 

men, have, according to him, formed the gens 

of the age. This influence has extended itſelf on 

all the different ranks in the ſtate, and has trained. 

ſcholars worthy of ſuch eminent maſters. 
Whatitisnot, XLV. If we take a ſurvey, however, of the work 
 oFour Philoſophers, their diverſity will leave wi 

great doubt concerning the nature of this talent 

and this may not unreaſonably lead us to doubt al 

whether it has fallen to their lot. With ſome it coal 

in a humor for ſtriking out into ſome new path, at 

for exploding every eſtabliſhed opinion, whetit 

that of a Socrates, or a Spaniſh inquiſitar, for! 

other reaſon than becauſe it is eſtabliſhed. With othe 

again, it is the ſame thing as a talent for Cond 

that haughty and imperious ſcience , which, 

content with abſolute ſovereignty itſelf, 3 

cribed its ſiſter-ſciences es all reaſoni 
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nworthy that name, whoſe object is not confined 
lines and figures. Let us do juſtice, however, to 


at enterpriſing ſpirit , whoſe errors have ſome- 


mes led the way to truth, and whoſe very extrava- ' 


cies, like the rebellion of a people, have inſpired 
ſalutary indignation againſt arbitrary power. Let 

acknowledge every thing we owe to the mathe- 
tics: but let us at preſent attend to the genius of 
iloſophy, an object more judicious than the formery 
dleſs confined than the latter. 

XLVI. Thoſe who are intimately e Sith 


e writings of Cicero, Tacitus, Bacon, Leibnitz, 


yle, Fontenelle, and Monteſquieu, will be able 
form a more juſt and adequate idea of this talent 
n what I ſhall attempt to deſcribe. | 


\ philoſophical genius conſiſts in the capacity of 


urring to the moſt ſimple ideas; in diſcovering 
| combining the firſt principles of things. The 


ellor of this diſtinguiſhing faculty has àa view as 


ccing as extenſive. Situated on an eminence ; he 
es in a wide extenſive field, of which he forms a 
aſe and exact idea; while a genius of an inferior 


, though what he ſees he diſtinguiſhes with equal 


ciſion, is more contracted in his views, and diſ- 


ers only a part of the whole. A philoſopher may 


a mathematician, a muſician, an antiquary; but 
very thing he is ſtill the philoſopher; and, in 
ſequence of his abilities, to comprehend the firſt 


What it 1. 


cples of his art, he riſes ſuperior to every other 


. Placed among that [mall number of geniuſes, 
ed for ſo arduous a taſk, he labors to compleat 


elementary ſcience, to which, af once brought 
OL. VII. , - = 0 | | 
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to perfection, every other mud Colle, Taken 
this ſenſe, a philoſophical genius is very uncomny 
There are many men capable of forming particy 
Ideas with preciſion; but there are few who g 
comprehend, in one abſtract idea, a numerous af 


8 - Cciation of others, leſs general. | 
- The aſfiftance XLVII. Will it be aſked, What aady e can «i 


. — Sara ſuch a genius? I know of none. - 1 % git 
ture, heaven, which the greater part of mankindareigi 


rant of, or deſpiſe ; it is the wiſh of the wile; b 
have received, but not one has acquired, it: Ia 
ceive, however, that the Study of Literature, 
habit of becoming by turns, a Greek, a Rom 
the diſciple of Zeno and of Ppicurus;, is extren 
proper to exerciſe its powers and diſplay its me 
 —- Itis remarkable, that, throughout that infinite diy 
ſity of geniuſes, there 1s a general conformity off 
timent between thoſe whom their age, country 
religion have led to take a view of the ſame ob 
in nearly the ſame manner. We ſee that minds, 
+ moſt exempt from prejudice, cannot altogether ſi 
it off. Their ideas have an air of paradox; and 
perceive even by their broken chains, that they 
worn them. It is among the Greeks that I look 
the abettors of democracy ; among the Romans, 
enthuſiaſts to the love of their country; among 
ſubjects of Commodus, Severus and Caracalla 
the apologiſts for arbitrary power; and among 
ancient followers of Epicurus „the enemies of 
religion of their country. What a retroſpet i 
to a genius truly philoſophical, to ſee the moſt abl 
opinions received among the moſt enlights 
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people; to ſee barbarians, on the other hand, arrive 
it the knowlege of the moſt ſublime truths ; to find 
ue conſequences falſely deduced from the moſt erro- 
ous principles; admirable principles, bordering 
a the verge of truth, without ever conducting 
hither : languages formed on ideas, and yet thoſe. 
deas corrected by ſuch languages; the ſprings of 
orality uuiverſally the ſame; the opinions of con- 
entious metaphyſics univerſally varied, and gene- 
ally extravagant, accurate only while ſuperficial ; 
but ſubtile , obſcure and uncertain whenever they 
ere profound ! A philoſophical work written by an 
r0quois, though full of abſurdities, would be to 
an ineſtimable performance. It would preſent us 
vith a ſingular inſtance of the nature of the human 
nind, placed in circumſtances we have never expe- 
enced , and influenced by cuſtoms and religious 
pinions totally different from ours. Sometimes it 
vould ſurpriſe and inſtru us, by the contrariety of 
deas, that would thence neceſſarily ariſe; we ſhould 
e led to inquire into the reaſons , and trace the mind 
rom error to error: Sometimes, again, we ſhould 
e our own principles; but deduced by different 
eans, and almoſt always peculiarly modified and 
tered. We ſhould hence learn, not only to acknow- 
edge, but to feel the force of prejudice; we ſhould 
atn never to be ſurpriſed at apparent abſurdity; 
nd often to ſuſpe the truth of what might appear 
want no confirmation, . . 
muſt own, I like to ſee the reaſonings of mankind 
ke a tincture from their prejudices; to take a view 
ach as are afraid to deduce, even from principles 
/ 12 


human - kind. The influence of cuſtom would be li 
known. We ſhould every moment be apt to confoun 


Hiſtory is the 


- Tcience of cau- 
ſes aud effects. 
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they acknowledge to be zun concluſions which thy 
know to be logically exact. I like to detect thoſe yi 


| deteſt in a harbarian what they admire in a Greg 
and who would call the ſame hiſtory impious 


written by a heathen „ and ſacred if penned | 
a Jew. 


Without a philoſophical knowledge of antiquiy 


we ſhould be induced to do too much honor 


the incredible and the abſurd. The Romans were 
enlightened people; and yet theſe very Roma 
were not ſhocked at ſeeing united, in the perſon 


Czſar, a God, a prieſt, and an atheiſt *”, Heſ 


temples erected, to his clemency, and received, vi 
Romulus, the adoration of the people. In the fact 
feſtivals, his ſtatue was placed by the fide of thi 
Jupiter, whom the next inſtant he himſelf was goin 
to invoke **, After all which, tired with ſuch i 
pomp, he ales to ſend for Panſa and Trebatuws, t 
laugh with him at the credulity of the vulgar, a 
at thoſe deities which were the effect and objedst 
their fear **, 
XLVIIL Hiſtory. is, to a philoſophical genius 
what play was to the Marquis Dangeau. He fay 
ſyſtem, regularity and connexion , where othel 
only perceived the wanton caprices of chance. Ti 
knowledge of hiſtory is to the philoſopher that 
cauſes and effects. It deſerves, therefore; that I ſhoul 
endeavour to lay down ſome rules, not to enabl 
genius to proceed, but to prevent its wander 


from the right path. Perhaps, if things had bet 
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ways duly conſidered, ſubtlety had not been ſo 
fren miſtaken for ingenuity, obſcurity for pro- 
undity, or a turn for paradox been miſconceived to 
e the index of a creative genius. 
XLIX. Among a multitude of hiſtorical facts, Rules for the 
here are ſome , and thoſe by much the majority, heide of fast. 
yhich prove nothing more than that=they are facts. 
There are others which may be uſeful in drawing a 
artial concluſion , whereby the philoſopher may _ 
e enabled to judge of the motives of an action, or 
ome peculiar features in a character: theſe relate 
nly to ſingle links of the chain. Thoſe whoſe in- 
uence extends throughout the. whole ſyſtem, and 
hich are ſo intimately connected as to have given 
otion to the ſprings of action, are very rare; and 
what is {till more rarely to be met with is, a genius 
ſho knows how to diſtinguiſh them, amidſt the 
alt chaos of events wherein they are jumbled, and 
educe them, pure and unmixt, from the reſt. 

It will appear unneceſſary to obſerve to thoſe, 
vhoſe judgment is ſuperior to their erudition, that 
auſes ought always to be proportioned to their 
ffects; that it is wrong to trace the character of an 
ge, from the conduct of an individual; or to eſti- 
ate from a ſingle effort, often forced and deſtructive. 
he ſtrength and riches of a ſtate. It will be needleſs 

o put ſuch in mind, that, it is only by collecting 
nd comparing facts any judgment is to be deduced 
om them; that a ſignal action may ſometimes dazzle 
ke a flaſh of lightning, but that we ſhall be able 

0 gather little from it, unleſs we compare it with 
hers of the ſame kind. The Romans, in making 

I 3 \ 
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Goes of Cato, ſhowed they liked better to be c 
rected than flattered; and this they did in the fan 
; agein which they condemned the like manly leveriy 
=. in the perſon of Livius Salinator. 
Trivial facts. L.. It is ſafer to yield to fads, chat of chewſehe 
* unite to form à ſyſtem, than to ſuch as one my 
_— diſcover in conſequence of a pre-conceived hyp 
theſis. Shght circumſtances are alſo often more worthy 
notice than the moſt brilliant actions; it being exad 
the ſame thing with an age, or a nation, as with 
individual. Alexander diſplays his character more i 
the tent of Darius than in the field of battle. I diſcom 
as much the ferocity of the Roman people in thei 
condemnation of an unhappy criminal, to betorntt 
pieces in the amphitheatre, as in their ſtrangling; 
captive King before the capitol. There is no prep 
ratory diſguiſe to trivial actions. We undreſs only 
when we imagine we are not ſeen; but the curiou 
will endeavour to penetrate the moſt ſecret ret 
ment. Should I undertake to determine, whethe 
| virtue prevailed in the character of a certain age, of 
- people, I ſhould examine into their actions rathe! 
| than their diſcourſe. In order to condemn them 
The difference vicious, I ſhould attend rather to their words that 
8 their actions. Virtue is praiſed without being known 
A known without being felt; and felt without being 
practiſed; but the caſe is different with vice. Wenn 
led to vice by our paſſions, and defend it by ſubtlet 
of reaſoning. There are beſides bad men in all age 
and countries: but, if the depravation be not tot 
general, even theſe will ſhow ſome reſpect to tit 
times. If the age itſelf is vicious, (and they are 


n 
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nough to diſcern this) they hold it in contempt, 

how themſelves openly what they are, and laugh 

penalties , which they flatter themſelves will fall 

ut lightly. In this alſo they are never deceived. The 

gan who, in the time of Cato, had defeſted vice, 

ould have contented himſelf with the imple admi- 

ation of virtue in that of Tiberius. | 

LI. I have made choice of this age with deſign. The ate of Ti. 

ice had then arrived at its higheſt pitch. ThisI learn Þd*rivs the moſt 

rom the court of Tiberius itſelf; but there is a ſmall 3 

ircumſtance related by Suetonius and Tacitus, 

hich gi ves me a ſtill greater aſſurance of it. It is this. 

The virtue of the Romans puniſhed the inconſtancy 

of their wives with death **. Their policy permitted 

he debaucheries of their cnet ; and, in order 

yen to regulate their irregularities, formed them 

nto a licenſed body. Now it appears , that under 

iberius, a great number of women of diſtinction did 

not bluſh to make public application to the Ediles, E 

cbealo get themſelves enrolled among the number of pri- 

vileged curteſans; and thus, though to their own 

nfamy, broke through that barrier which the laws 

oppoſed to their proſtitution. % 

LII. To ſelect thoſe facts, which ought to form 4 parallel be- 

the principles of our reaſonings, is a taſk whoſe de Tacitut 

extreme difficulty is eaſy to be Wu The negli- 2 | 

gence or bad taſte of a hiſtorian may probably have 

occaſioned us to loſe for ever a choice circumſtance, 

for the ſake of ſtunning our ears with the noiſe of a 

battle. If philoſophers are not always hiſtorians, it 

were at leaſt to be wiſhed that all hiſtorians were | 

philoſophers. | | 4 
14 | 
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Tacitus 1s oh only writer I know that comes pt on 
wy idea of ſuch a philoſophical hiſtorian, Even th 
intereſting Livy himſelf cannot, in this ſenſe; þ 
compared to him. Both indeed have ſoared far abo 
thoſe ignorant compilers, who ſee nothing in fd 
but the circumſtances of which they are compoſed 
but the one has written hiſtory as a rhetorician, an 
the other as a philoſopher. Not that either Tacity 
was ignorant of the language of the paſſions, d 
Livy of that of reaſon ;- but the latter, more earnef 
to: pleaſe than inſtru, conducts us ſtep by ſtep i 
the retinue of his heroes, and makes us alternately 

experience the effects of horror, pity, and admin 
tion. Tacitus employs the force of rhetoric onlyty 
diſplay the connexion between the links that forn 
the chain of hiſtorical events, and to inſtruc the 
reader by ſenſible and profound reflections. It i 
true, I'climb the Alps with Hannibal; but I deliberate 
in the council of Tiberius. Livy deſcribes to me the 
- abuſe of power; a ſeverity that nature ſhudders a 
Vile it approves; the ſpirit of reſentment and patio 
tiſm, which conſtitute that of liberty, and the tyranny 
which fell before their united efforts: but the laws 
of the decemvirs, their character, their failings, the 
conformity to the genius of the Roman people, to 
their own party, to their ambitious deſigns ; all thele Wo: 
he has entirely forgatten. I do not find it accounted 
for in him, why the laws, made for the uſe of a 
ſmall, poor, and balf-civilized republic , ſhould 
overturn it when the force of their inſtitution had 
carried it to the higheſt pitch of greatneſs. This | 
ſhould have found in Tacitus; I think ſo, not on 
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om the known bent of his genius, but from that 

hiking and diverſified picture he has given of the - - 

ws, thoſe children of corruption, of W of 

quity, and of faction. 

LIII. An eminent writer, who, like F ontenelle, Remarks on an 

as united erudition and taſte „gives us a piece of „ 
dvice, which I would by no means have followed. bert. 
t the cloſe of every century he would have the facts ve 
ollected, a choice made of afew , and the reſt com- 
itted to the flames. I enter my proteſt , however, 
ithout fear of incurring the-contemptible name of 
mere ſcholar, againſt the ſentence of this enlightened, 
ut ſcyere judge. No, let us carefully preſerve every 
ilſtorical fact. A Monteſquieu may diſcover, in the 

oft trivial, connexions unknown to the vulgar. 

et us in this 1mitate the botaniſts. Every plant is 

t uſeful in medicine; they proceed, nevertheleſs, 

their ſearch after new ones, in hopes that ſome 

appy genius or experiment may diſcoyer properties 

them hitherto concealed. 

LIV. Uncertainty is a ſtate of conſtraint. A Con- Mankind are 
ated mind cannot fix itſelf in that exact equilibrium Ether EY 
eded by the ſchool of Pyrrho. A bright genius is too capricious; - 
ten dazzled by its own conjecture ; ; and ſacrifices 

liberty to hypotheſes. It is this diſpoſition that is 


oductive of ſyſtems. . Deſign has been often ob- 
tec ved to govera the actions of a great man; a ruling 
f af inciple has been perceived in his character; hence 
ud eoretical minds have conceived the notion, that 


had ankind in general are as ſyſtematical in practice as 
is I ſpeculation. They have pretended to diſcover art 
ag our paſſions, policy in our foibles, diſſimulation i. 


3 cauſes. 


in our caprices; in a word, by their endeavoun 
enhance the rperit of the eee ys way bay 


or a Cæſar, others of a more natural turn haven 
into the other extreme. "Theſe have entirely baniſhe 


mortals act altogether from caprice : the phrenzy 


of general and 
determinate ſhould be agreeable to both parties; as in this 


himſelf; a puppet moved by foreign wires; and fra 


neceſſity. The others alſo, would find in the ſtuc 
of general cauſes, that connexion they ſo mut 


them. Superior to a fondneſs for his own ſyſien 
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done little honor to the heart. 

Juſtly diſguſted at ſuch exceſſive reine 
diſpleaſed to ſee thoſe pretenſions extended to nu 
kind in general which ſhould be confined to a Phil 


art from the moral world, in order to ſubſtitu 
accident in its room. According to them, wel 


a madman raiſes up the pillars of an empire, and i 
weakneſs of a woman throws them down. 
LV. The ſtudy of general and determinate cauk 


one would, with pleaſure, ſee the pride of n 
buabled; he motives of his actions unknown 


particular liberty would ſee the origin of gent 


admire, and ample room for mz" thoſe i 


tions for which their genius is turned. 
What a wide field opens itſelf to my refledial 


The theory of general cauſes would, in the band Pt 


a Monteſquieu, become a philoſophical hiſtory rt. 
man. He would diſplay theſe cauſes operating in 
riſe and fall of empires; ſucceſſively aſſuming t 
appearance of accident, of prudence , of courf 
and of cowardice ; acting without the concurrenl 
of particular cauſes „and ſometimes directly gif 
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at meaneſt paſſion in a philoſopher, he would 
cover that, notwithſtanding the extenſive in- 
cence of thoſe cauſes, its effect muſt neceſſarily be 
nfined , and thatit would principally diſplay itſelf 
| general events; in ſach whoſe flow, but certain, 
peration works imperceptibly a change on the face 
things, particularly on religion, on manners, and 
deed every thing that depends. on opinion. Such 
ould in part be the leſſon ſuch a philoſopher would 
ve on the ſubject. As to myſelf, Ionly lay hold 
it as an occaſion juſt to exerciſe my thoughts. To. 
i end, I ſhall point out ſomeintereſting facts, and 
deavour to account for them. - 
VI. We are not ignorant of the pleaſant and abſurd © The — * 
ſtem of Paganiſm, according to which the univerſe Tm 
peopled with whimſical beings , whoſe: ſuperior 
wer only ſerves to make them more unjuſt and 
diculous than ourſelves. What could be the nature 
d origin of theſe Deities ? Were they Princes, 
unders of ſocieties, or inventors of the arts? Did 
genuous gratitude; implicit admiration, or an in- 
reſted homage place thoſe great men in heaven 
hen dead, who, while they lived, were eſteemed 
the benefactors of mankind on earth ? Or may we 
dt diſcover in thoſe Divinities, ſo many different 
arts of the univerſe, to whom the ignorance of 
mitive ages attributed life and ſentiment ? This 
eſtion is worth our attention; and, curious as it is, 
no leſs difficult to reſolve. | 
LVI. We have no other method of coming at the The diſicu!ty 
owledge of the heathen ſyſtem, than by means of of comingto| 


eir Poets and TR both greatly addicted to ofa retigic: 


a 
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fiction. The enemies, of a religion never arrive in 
juſt knowledge of it, becauſe they hate it; and o 


hate it for that very reaſon, becauſe they are ignon 
of it. They eagerly adopt the moſt atrocious calu 
nies thrown out againſt it. They impute to thg 
adverſaries even dogmas they mg „and draw co 
ſequences which the accuſed never once thought 
On the other hand, the profeſſors of a religion, fi 
of that implicit faith, which makes a crime of doub 
often ſacrifice both their reaſon and virtue in i 
defence. To invent prophecies and miracles, to pt 
liate thoſe they cannot defend, to allegorize the 
they cannot palliate, and to deny ſtoutly thoſe th 
cannot allegorize , ate means which devotees ha 
never bluſhed to employ. Call to mind the Chriſtian 
and the Jews; and ſee what their enemies the may 
cians and idolaters have had to ſay againſt then 
| againſt thoſe whoſe worſhip was as pure, as the 
manners irregroachable. Never was there a m 
Muſſulman who heſitated about the unity of Gol 
and yet how often have our good anceſtors accuſe 
the Mahometans of worſhipping the ſtars? Ni 
even in the centre of theſe religions, have ſtarted i 
a hundred different ſectaries, who, accuſing eas 
other of having corrupted the common articles 
their faith, have excited the mob to zeal and fu 
and the diſcerning few to moderation. Theſe wen 
notwithſtanding , a civilized people, and had book 
which, acknowledged to be written by the inſpirati 
of Divinity, ſettled the principles of their faith. l 
how were theſe principles to be diſcovered , amid 
a confuſed heap of fables, which a ſingle , conu 
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;aory and diverſified tradition had taught a few. 
ans of ſxvages in Greece. | 
LVII. Reaſon is here of little uſe. It is abſurd to neaton of 
oſecrate temples to thoſe whoſe tombs are before lte ue. 
r eyes. But what is too abſurd for 'mankind ? 
Jon't we know that there are very enlightened 
ople who appeal to the evidence of ſenſe asa proof 
the truth of their religion, while at the ſame time 
eof their principal dogmas is directly contradictory 
that evidence? If the gods of Paganiſm, however, 
d been men, the reciprocal homage their wor- 
pers had paid them had been ſomething reaſon- 
le; and a toleration ſomething reaſonable is not 
nerally the fault of the multitude. +» - "i 
LVIN. Creſus ſent to conſult the oracle at Delphos, Crefus fent to ©)! 
d Alexander traverſed the burning ſands of Lybia, —_— 
know of Jupiter Ammon if he was not his ſon. | 
t had this Grecian Jupiter, this King of Crete, 
come poſſeſſed of the thunder, would he not have 
it looſe to cruſh that Ammon, that Lybian; that 
wSalmoneus, who endeavoured to wreſt it from 
? If two rivals diſpute the empire of the world, 
t poſſible to acknowledge both at once? If indeed 
ey were no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed than as the 
ber, and the heavens, the ſame Divinity , the 
eek and the African might - deſcribe it by theſe 
bols, which their manners, and by thoſe terms 
ich their different languages, ſhould furniſh them 
th to expreſs its attributes. But we have nothing 
do with ſpeculative argumentation; we are to 
ure only of facts. 


1 Ef 
LXIX, The Greeks, but wretched inhabitant of — 


of Egyptian 
origin, 
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the foreſt, proud as they were, were obige! 
every thing to ſtrangers. The Phenicians tàught d 
the uſe of letters; for their arts, for their laws, 
every thing that raiſes man above the brute, th 
were indebted to the Egyptians. T he latter broug 
over their religion, and the Greeks, in adopting 
paid that tribute which ignorance owes to wild 
Their ancient prejudices made only a formal id 
tance, and gave up the point without difficuly 
aſter hearing the ſenſe of the oracle of Dodona, yl 
determined in favor of the new religion. Such is 
relation of Herodotus, who was well acquaint 
both with Greece and Ægypt, while the ag 
which he lived, being that interval between 
groſſneſs of ignorance and the refinements of phi 
ſophy, renders his teſtimony deciſive. 
The Egyptian LX. I ſee already a great part of the Greek lege 
religion alle- fall to the ground; of their Apollo, born in thei ev 
* of Delos; and their Jupiter, buried in Crete. II \, 
deities were ever upon earth, Egypt, and 1 

Greece, was their habitation. But if the prieſts 
Memphis. underſtood: their religion ſo well a Wſey 

Abbe Bannier , not Egypt itſelf gave birth tot 

gods. The light of reaſon ſhone too clearly thro vi. 

the obſcurity of their metaphyſics, not to en 

them to perceive that human beings could ne 

become gods, and that the gods never transfor 
themſelves into mere men. Myſterious in their te our 

as in their worſhip, theſe interpreters of wiſdom i or 

the divinity diſguiſed by.a pompous ſtyle, the troy 

of nature, which an ignorant people had deſpil 

if delivered to them in their genuine majeſtic ſin 
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ity. The Greeks were ignorant of this reflow in 
any reſpects. They altered it by the introduction 


foreign mixtures, but the ground · work remained 


ll the ſame; and that, n A was con- 
quently allegorica!! . 

LXI. The worſhip of heroes, fo well angie 
om that of the gods, in the primitive ages of Greece, 
roves that their gods were not heroes. The ancients 
elieved, that theſe great men, admitted after their 
eceaſe to the feaſts of the gods, enjoyed their 


OF PE wor- 


8 of f heroes, 1 


licity without participating of their power. Hence 


hey aſſembled about the tombs of their benefactors; 


elebrated their memory in ſongs of praiſe, and 
is excited a ſalutary emulation of their virtue; 


hile they imagined the ghoſts of the dead, conjured 


p from the ſhades, took pleaſure in theſe offerings 
their devotion. It is true, that this ſpecies of 


evotion became inſenſibly a religious worſhip; but d 


was not till long after, when the identity of theſe 


roes became confuſed with that of the ancient 


eities, Whoſe name they bore, or whoſe characters 


dey reſembled. They were conſidered as diſtinct in 


e days of Homer. Hercules is not one of his 
winities. He acknowledges Eſculapius only as an 
nent phyſician; and Caſtor and Pollux are with 
im two deceaſed warriors, buried at Sparta. 


LXII. Superſtition, however, had exceeded theſe The ſyſtem of 


dunds; the heroes were become gods, and the 


Ephemerus. 


orſhip paid to them as deities had elevated them 


dove the rank of men, when an interpriſing philo- 
pher undertook to prove they had been mortals. 


phemerus , "_ Meſſenian, advanced this para- 


a 


F p +. 1 
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doxical opinion But, fiend of appealing tot 
authentic monuments of Greece and Egypt, whi 
might have preſerved the memory of thoſe celebray 
men, he launched forth and loſt himſelf in the oce 
An Utopia, held in deriſion by the ancients, f 
rich, the fertile, ſuperſtitious iſle of Panchia, kno 
to himſelf only, furniſhed him with a magnific 
temple conſecrated to Jupiter, in which'wasacolu 
of gold, whereon Mercury had engraven the expla 
and apotheoſis of the heroes of his race. Theſe fab 
were too groſs to paſs on the Greeks themſelyt 
bringing the author into general contempt, 3 
getting him̃ ſtigmatized by the name of atheiſt 

LXIII. Encouraged, perhaps, by his exampl 
the Cretans next boaſted of their being in Pollelli 
of the tomb of Jupiter, Who, after having reign 
many years, died in their iſland. Callimachus appe 
angry at this fiction, and his ſcholiaſt ſhows on wh 
foundation it was raiſed. The following words, ft 
he, had been inſcribed on a tomb. The tomb of Mi 
theſonof Jupiter. But accident or deſign having en 
the words Minos the ſon, it ſtood thus The tomb! 
Jupiter. The ſyſtem of Ephemerus, hower 
notwithſtanding the inſufficiency of his-prooks, | 
degrees gained ground. Diodorus Siculus ſearche 
the world over for traditions of different people 
| ſupport it. But the Stoics, in their whimſical mixtal 
of pure Theiſm, Spinoſiſm and Popular idolati 
adapted this paganiſm, for which they were ſtickeen 
to the worſhip of nature, divided into as many dei Ir 1c 
as it had different faces. Cicero, whom every tail 

ſerved for an * hardly any thing " 
| proof: 
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oof, bardly durſt confront them with the ſyſtem 
fEphemerus. 
LXIV. It was not till the time of the Emperors, Did noe 
at this ſyſtem grew into vogue. In an age, when prevail BY the 
ervile world beſtowed the title of gods on' monſters, — 
nworthy the name of men, it was artfully paying 
jeir court to confound the diſtinctions between 
piter and Domitian. Benefactors to mankind (for 
the voice of adulation called them} their right 
divinity the ſame; their nature and their power 
ere equal. Pliny himſelf, either through policy 
contempt , commits the ſame error. It was in 
in Plutarch attempted to vindicate the religion of 
anceſtors. Ephemerus carried all before him; 
d the fathers of the church, taking all advantages, 
acked paganiſm on its weakeſt ſide. And who can 
ime them? Say, thoſe pretended divinities were 
t in fact originally deified mortals, they were now 
come ſo, at leaſt in the opinion of their worſhippers; 
dtheir opinions were all the fathers troubled them- 
ves about. | 
LXV. Let us go ſtill further, and endeayour to A cone. 
ceaconnected ſeries, not of facts, but of notions; errors. 1 
ſound the human heart, and to lay hold of that 
an of errors, which, from a ſentiment ſo juſt, 
ple and univerſal as chat there is a power above us, 
duced by degrees to the conception of deities 5 
ich a man would bluſh to reſemble. 
dentiment is only a conſcious appeal to ourſelves, The fentt 
r ideas relate to objects without us; and by their a ons 
aber and diverſity, enfeeble the ſonciment. It is men confuſed. 


refore among uncultivated ſavages, whole ideas 
01. VII. 3 a ; K ff 6 


Every thing 
he ſees be- 
comes an 
object of 
adoration. 


ſhould be more keen and lively, although at the ſan 
nor ſuppreſs. Ignorant and weak, he is afraid 


nothing. The deſpicable opinion he juſtly entertain 


makes him perceive the exiſtence of ſome ſuperi 


deities of the primitive Greeks, and the divinities 


a ſhade to his anceſtors, down from the firſt ofl 
race. It lifted its head into the clouds , while tl 
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— 


are confined to their wants, and whoſe wants 2 


ſimply thoſe of nature, that the force of ſenting i 


is 


time confuſed and indiſtinct. Savage man muk | 
every moment in agitations he can neither exphi 


every thing, becauſe he can defend himſelf fro 
nothing. He admires every thing becauſe he knoy 


of himſelf (for vanity 1s the creature of ſociety 


power. It is this power whoſe attributes he 
ignorant of, that he invokes, and of a whom heal 
aſſiſtance, without knowing what pretenſions | 
may have to hope it will be granted. This ſentimen 
indiſtinct as it was, naturally produced the pot 


moſt of the ſavage nations; none of whom, howent 
knew how to aſcertain their number, attributes, ( 
worſhip. 

LXVI. This bie in time, is modified in 
a notion. Savage man pays homage to every thit 
about him; as every. thing ſeems to him me 
excellent than himſelf. The majeſtic oak, ti 
ſhelters him with its ſpreading boughs, had afford 


towering eagle loſt itſelf in its branches. What 
the duration, the ſize, the ſtrength, of an hum 
creature, compared to ſuch a tree? Gratitude ne 
united itſelf to admiration. That oak, which afford 
him plenty of acorns, the clear ſtream, at which 
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nenched his thirſt, were his benefactors : they made 
i life comfortable; without them he could not 
bliſt, while at the ſame time they ſtood in no need 
fhim. In effect, without theſe lights, that enable 
to ſee how much reaſon alone is ſuperior to all 
ole neceſſary parts of an intelligent ſyſtem, every 
e of them is ſuperior to man. But wanting ſuch 
phts; ſavage man attributes life and power to them 

and proſtrates himſelf before imaginary * ' 
wich he hath thus created. 
LXVII. The ideas of uncivilized man are ſingular His ideas ate 
cauſe they are ſimple. To remark the different Sit. 
alities of objects, to obſerve thoſe which are 
mmon to many, and from that reſemblance to form 
abſtract idea, repreſentative of the genus of 
jects, without being the image of any one in 
. this is the operation of the underſtanding, 
hich acts and reflects within itſelf; and which, 
erſtocked with ideas, thus endeavours to rere 
lf by the forms of method. In a primitive ſtate, 
e ſoul, paſſive and ignorant of its faculties, is 
pable ooly of receiving external impreſſions: theſe . 3 
preſſions repreſent only ſingle objects, and in ſuch 
anner as they ſeem to exiſt in themſelves. The 
age therefore ſees himſelf ſurrounded with deities: 4 
ery field, every foreſt fwarms with them. 
LXVIII. Experience unfolds his ideas, for He combines 
lividuals as well as ſocieties owe every thing to RE 
perience. A variety of objects becoming familiar his deities. 

his perceptions, he begins to diſcover their 
mmon nature, and this nature becomes a new 
inity ſuperior to all particular _— But every 

2 
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thing that exiſts has „ deut by ti 
or place, which diſtinguiſh its identity. Noy 
human- mind would be differently influenced u 
regard to theſe two modes of exiſtence ; the one bei 
plain and obvious to the ſenſes, the other tranſi 
metaphyſial, and perhaps nothing more than | 
ſucceſſion of our ideas. A common property, vari 
only in the mode of time, would eclipſe all particu 
properties, whilſt thoſe which ſhould be diverſi 
in the mode of place, might ſubſiſt as diſtinct pa 
of a common property. 'The God of rivers lays 
indiſputed claim to his local rights on the Tiber a 7 
Clitumnus ; but the South-wind that blew yeſterd 
and that we feel to-day , are both the ſame bluſtery 
tyrant, that ſtirs up the mountainous waves of Me 
Adriatic. =” 
Combination LXIX. The more the mind exerciſes its though 
lese the more it combines its ideas. Two ſpecies 
— different in ſome reſpects, and alike in others: MI. 
are deſtined to the ſame uſe, they are part of theſ 
element. The ſtream of a fountain becomes a rin 
the river loſes itſelf in the ſea. This ſea makes pi 
a vaſt ocean of waters, that encompaſs the wh 
earth: while the earth itſelf contains every thing! 
ſubſiſts by the principle of vegetation. In proporigh;.: 
as mankind becomeenlightened, their idolatry wa al 
refine. They would become better able to percl 
how the univerſe 1s governed by general laws; Ly 
would approach nearer the unity of a ſole , efiogM... 
cauſe. The Greeks could never generalize theiri 2 
beyond the elements of water, earth and air; wi 
under the names of Jupiter, Neptune, and Full. 1. 
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pmprehended and governed all things. But the 
zyptians, Whoſe genius was better adapted to 
ſtrat ſpeculations, arrived at length to their 

iris ** or principal Divinity, an intelligent 
inciple, which operated conſtantly on the material 
inciple, couched under the name and perſonage of 

5, his wiſe and ſiſter. Thoſe who believe in the 

ernity ol matter, can hardly go farther than this 

XX. Jupiter, Neptune; and griſly Pluto were The genes 
others; the branches of whoſe poſterity ſpread 8 
emſelves infinitely wide, and comprehended the of Gods. 
hole ſyſtem of nature, Such was the mythology of 
eancients. To the ignorant, the idea of generation 

25 more natural than that of creation. It was more 

ly for them to acquire; and ſuppoſed leſs power 

erted in the operation. This generation, however, 

them to eſtabliſh a hierarchy , which theſe beings, 

ough free, yet limited, could not poſſibly do 

ithout. Thus the three principal deities exerciſed a 
ternal authority over their children, diſperſed in 

ealr, over the earth and the ſea. The primogeniture 

Jupiter gave him alſo a ſuperiority over his 

others, which entitled him to the name of the 

og of Gods and Father of Men. But this king, 

s ſupreme father, was too limited andi impotent, 

all reſpects, to ſuffer us to do the Gfeeks the honor 
attributing to them the belief of a Supreme Being. 

LXXI. This ſyſtem, ill - conſtructed as it was , The Gods orf 
ounted for all the phyſical effects of nature. But nn 
moral world, man, his deſtiny, and actions were . 
thout divinities. The earth, or the air, had been 

dapted deities. The want of new Gods, there: 

K 3 
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fore, forged a new cls of errors, wid Joing 
to the former, encircled the regions of theologid 

romance. I ſuſpect the latter ſyſtem muſt take its fl 
very late; man never thinking of entering into hin 


ſelf, till he had exhauſted external objects. 


The ſyſtem of LXXII. There are two hypotheſes which alwi 


liberty and 
neceſſity. 


The ancients 
adopted t he 


latter. 


have been, and ever will, ſubſiſt. In the one, ma 
is ſu ppoſid to have received from his CreatorReaſy 
and Will; that he is left to himſelf to put them i 
uſe, and regulate his actions accordingly. ln th 


other, he is ſuppoſed incapable of acting otheryi 


than agreeable to the pre-eſtabliſhed laws of th 
Deity, of whom he is only the inſtrument: thath 
Tentiment deceives him, and when he imagines h. 
follows his own inclination; he in fact only purſue 
that of his maſter. The latter notion might | 


ſuggeſted to the minds of a people, little remove 


from a primitive ſtate. Little inſtructed in the move 
ments of ſo complicated a machine, they ſaw wit 
admiration the great virtues, the atrocious crimes 
the uſeful inventions of a few ſingular men, 2 
thought they ſurpaſſed the powers of humanity 
Hence they conceived, pn every ſide, active deltit 
inſoiring virtue and vice into weak mortal! ine 
pable of reſiſting their impulſive influence. It 
not prudence that inſpired Pandarus with the def 

of breaking the truce, and of aiming a dart at ib 


breaſt of Menelaus. It was the Goodeſs Mine 


excited him to that attempt. The unhappy Phed 


was not criminal. No. It was Venus, who, 


'tated by the lights of Hyppolitus, lighted up ani 


ceſtuous flame in the heart of that Princeſs , whid 


Q oo yy wmmwey 
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plunged her into guilt, infamy , and death. bes 


2 Deity was ſuppoſed to undertake the charge of 


every event in life, of every paſſion of the ſoul, and 
every order of eite, 


LXXIII. Theſe deities of the moral world, "A The union of 
the two ſpecies 
of divinities. 


ever, theſe paſſions and faculties fo generalized and 
perſonated , had only a metaphyſical exiſtence, too 
occult for the generality of mankind. It became ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, to incorporate them with the phy- 
ical deities; in doing which, allegory bas imagined 


a thouſand fantaſtical 5 for the mind always 
requires at leaſt the appeatance of truth. It was 


natural enough for the God of the ſea to be alſo that 
of the ſailors. The figurative expreſſion of the eye, 
that ſees every thing at one view; of thoſe rays, which 


dart through the immenſity of the air, might eafily _ 


be applied to the ſua, and make an able prophet and 


a {kilful archer, of that luminary. But wherefore 


muſt the planet Venus be the mother and goddeſs of 
love? Why muſt ſhe take her riſe ont of the foam 
ofthe ocean? But we mult leave theſe enigmas to 


ſuch as may be able to interpret them. No ſooner 
were theſe moral deities aſſigned their ſeveral depart - 


ments, than, it is natural to conceive, they engroſſed 
the homage of mankind. They had to do immedi- 


ately with the heart and the paſſions, whereas the 


phyſical divinities, to whom no moral attributes had 


been given, fell inſenfibly into contempt and obli- 


vion. Thus, it is only in the earlieſt ages of antiquity 
that I deſcry the ſmoke on the altars of Saturn 


LXXIV. From this period the Gods became par- Poſſeſſed af 


human 
d paſſions. 


ticularly intereſted in human affairs. Nothing paſſe 
| K 4 
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of which they were not the authors. But were the 

the authors of injuſtice ? We are ſtartled at this con 
cluſion: a heathen , however, did not heſitate tg 
admit, and in fact could not doubt it. His God 
often ſuggeſted very vicious deſigns, To ſuggeſt 
them, it was neceſſary they ſhould concur, and even 
take pleaſure i in them. They had not the reſource of 
a ſmall quantity of evil admiſſible into the beſt of poſ. 
ſible worlds. The evil, they were acceſſary to, wa 
not only permitted, but authorized] beſides, "thel 
ſeveral divinities, confined to their reſpective Jepars 


ments, were quite indifferent as to the general good; 


with which they had nothing to do, Every oneacted 
agreeable to his own character, and inſpired only the 


paſſions he was ſuppoſed to feel. The God of War 
was fierce, blood-thirſty and brutal ; the Goddeſs 
of Wiſdom, prudent and reſerved ; the Queen of 


Love, an amiable, voluptuous zoddeſe, all charm 
and caprice : ſubtlety and low cunning diſtinguiſhed 
the God of Trade; and the cries of the unhappy were 
fuppoſed to pleaſe the ear of the inexorable tyrant oer 


| the dead, the gloowy Monarch of the infernal 


Thefe deities 
peſpetters of 


perſons. 


ſhades. 

LXXV. A God, the Father of 3 is equally 
fo to very individual of the ſpecies. He is incapable 
of love or hatred. But partial divinities muſt, doubt: 
leſs, have their favorites. Could it be ſuppoſed they 
ſhould not prefer thoſe who moſt reſembled them- 
ſelves! Mars could nor but love the Thracians, of 
whom war was the only occupation ; he could not 
but love thoſe Scythians, whoſe moſt delicious potz- 
tion was compoſed of the blood of their enemies, 


wt 
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The manners of the inhabitants of Cyprus and 
Corinth, whereall was luxury, effeminacy and plea- 
ſure; muſt neceſſarily engage the Goddeſs of Love: 
| was but a grateful return, to prefer thoſe people, 
whoſe manners were a kind of diſguifed homage to 
their tutelar divinities. That homage itſelf was al- 
ways adapted to their character. The human victims, 
that expired on the altar of Mars, thoſe thouſands 
of courteſans who devoted themſelves to the ſervices 
of the temple of Venus, thoſe famous women of 
Babylon, who there made a ſacrifice of their mo- 
ſty ***, could not but obtain, for their reſpective 
people, the moſt diſtinguiſhed favor of their protec- 
ors. But as the intereſts of nations are not leſs op- 
ofite than their manners, it became neceſſary that 
heſe Gods ſhould adopt the quarrels of their worſhip- 
ders. What! ſhall I patiently behold a city, that 
has erected a hundred temples to my divinity, fall 
before the fword of the conqueror? No. Rather 

will I—.“ It is thus that, among the Greeks, a 
rar kindled on earth, ſoon lighted up the torch of diſ- 
ord in the ſkies. The ſiege of Troy put all heaven 
to confuſion. The Scamander reflected the rays | 
hat darted from the Egis of Minerva, was witneſs Their quarrele 1 
the fatal effects of the arrows taken from the quiver 8 
Apollo, and felt the tremendous trident of Neptune 
hake the foundations of the earth. Sometimes indeed 

e irreſiſtible decrees of Fate re-eſtabliſhed peace. 
ut moſt generally the ſeveral deities mutually agreed 

dabandon each others enemies; for on Olympus, as 


pon earth, hatred is always more E than 
endſhip. 


* 


; 
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They affumed | LXXVI. A refined Fomage was little * 


* ſuch a kind of deities. The multitude required ſenſib 
objects; the image of ſomething to decorate they 
temples, and fix their ideas. The choice, to hy 
ſure, muſt be fixed on the moſt amiable. But whid 

js that? The human form will doubtleſs be preſene 
by men. Should a bull have anſwered the queſtion 
he would probably have determined i in favor offom 
other. Sculpture now began to improve itſelf in the 
ſervice of devotion, and the temples were filled wit 
ſtatues of old men and young, women and childre 
expreſſive of the different attributes aſcribed to the 
deities. 

Were liaple to LXXVII. Beauty is perhaps only founded onuk 


beinen the human figure being beautiful only becauſe it b 


esl. well adapted to the functions to which it is deſtiny, 
The figure of the divinity, the ſame, ſhould be ce 

tainly expreſſive of its properties, and even ofnWA 

defects. Hence came that abſurd generation of deiie er 

| who compoſed only a celeſtial family, ſimilar to tholiMeq 
among mankind : hence their feaſts of nectar and ans}; 

broſia, and the nouriſhment they were ſuppoſed pe. 

receive from the ſacrifices. Hence alſo their qui ¶ ib 

flumbers, and their afflicting pains. The Gow: 

thus become only a race of ſuperior men, uſed ola wa 

to make viſits on earth, inhabit their temples, ut tha 

pleaſure in the amuſements of mankind , join 1. 

chaſe, mix in the dance, and ſometimes grow ii we 

ceptible of the charms ofa mortal beauty, and rab 

birth to a race of heroes. frſl 

We mer LXXVIIL In thoſe great events, wherein, 1 


events. the diverſity of actors, whoſe views, ſituation, a 


or rather of effect; it is perhaps only into general 
cauſes we muſt look for the ſprings of thoſe. 

LXXIX. In more particular events, the progeſs of 
nature is very different from that of the philoſophers. 
In nature there are few effects ſo ſimple as to owe 


trary , if an action appears ever ſo little complicated, 


hazard or deſign. Sylla reſigned the ſovereignty of 
Rome. Cæſar loſt it with his life : nevertheleſs their 
encroachments on liberty were alike preceded by 
their conqueſts : before they became the moſt power- 
ful, they became the moſt famous, among the 


A ſanguinary tyrant ***, ſuſpected of cowardice, that 
greateſt of all crimes in the leader of a party, he reach- 
ed the throne, and ſoon made thoſe republicans forget 


people diminiſhes my ſurpriſe. Equally incapable of 
liberty under Sylla as under Auguſtus, they were 
ignorant of this truth in the time of the former: a civil 
war and two profcriptions, more cruel and bloody 
than that war itſelf, had taught them; by the time of 
the latter, that the republic , ſinking beneath the 
weight of its greatneſs and corruption, could not 
lubſiſt without a maſter. Beſides, Sylla, one of the 
rſt of the nobles, fought at the head of thoſe haughty 
Patricians, who, though they put a ſword into the 
and of deſpotiſm ta avenge themſelves of their 


et us admit of general cauſes, not excluding either 


The elevation 
of Auguſtus. 
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character, are different, there ariſes an unity of action, 


A mixture of 
cauſes in parti- 
cular events. 


themſelves to one ſole cauſe; whereas our philo- 
ſophers are generally attached to one cauſe, ſole and 
univerſal. Let us avoid this precipice: on the con- 


Romans. Auguſtus trod nearly in the ſame ſteps. 


they had ever been free. Indeed the diſpoſition of thoſe 
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enemies, would not leave it there Sh "YE power 

of converting it to the deſtruction of themſelves. They 

had conquered with him, not for him: the harangue 

of Lepidus, and the conduct of Pompey , make i 

_ ſufficiently clear, that Sylla choſe rather to deſcend 

from bis invidious fituation, than be thrown head. 

Jong from it. But Auguſtus, after the example of 

Ceæſar, employed only thoſe enterpriſing adventurer, 
Agrippa, Mecenas, and Pollio, whoſe fortunes, 

attached to his, had been nothing divided amongan 
ariſtocracy of nobles, but were when united ſufficient 

= to cruſh a new pretender. 
The caufes of LXXX. Thoſe fortunate circumſtances of the 
it. debauchery of Anthony, the weakneſs of Lepidus 
and the credulity of Cicero, operated in concert wid 

the general diſpoſition, in his favor: but it muſt be 

confeſſed, that though he did not give birth to thele 
circumſtances, he employed them with great art aud 

policy. The vaſt variety of objects, that preſent 
themſelves, will not permit to diſplay the naturec 

that refined government; to deſcribe the yoke that 

was borne without being felt, the Prince undiſtine 

guiſhed from the citizens, or the ſenate reſpected by 

its maſter . We will ſelect, however, one ci 
cumſtance. 

Avguſtus , maſter of hiv revenues of the empirt| 

n and the riches of the world, conſtantly diſtinguiſhet 

1 between his own particular patrimony and the tre: 
ſure of the public. By which means he diſplayed bi 
moderation, in having bequeathed to his heirs <> 

fects of leſs value than the fortunes of many of his 

ſubjects ; and his love to his country, in having 
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viven up to the ſervice of the ſtate two entire patri- 
onies; together with an immenſe ſum, ariſing 
-om the legacies of his dęceaſed friends. 


LXXXI. An ordinary degree of penetration is The ſame 
ficient to diſcover when an action is at once both e den 
auſe and effect. In the moral world there are many ee. 


uch; or rather, there are but few, which do not, 
ore or lefs, partake of both the one and the other. 
The corruption of all orders of men among the 
Romans, was owing to the extent of their empire, 
nd was itſelf productive of the GEE: of the 
public Ok x 

But it requires an uncommon ſhare of judgment, 
hen two things are conſtantly united, and ſeem in- 
mately connected, to diſcern that they are neither 
fect nor cauſe to one another. 


LXXXII. The ſciences, it is ſaid, take their riſe The ſciences 


rom luxury; an enlightened mult be always a vicious 
eople. For my part, I cannot be of this opinion. 
he ſciences are not the daughters of luxury, but 
oth the one and the other owe their birth to induſtry. 
he arts, in their rudeſt ſtate, ſatisfied the primitive 
rants of men. In their Nate of perfection they ſug- 
eſt new ones, even from Vitellius's ſhield of Pal- 
5 to the philoſophicalentertainments of Cicero, 
ut in proportion as luxury corrupts the manners, 
e ſciences ſoften them; like to thoſe prayers in 
lomer, which conſtantly purſue injuſtice, to ap- 
ae the fury of that cruel deity. 


Thus have I thrown together a few reflections, concluſion. | 


hich, appeared to me juſt and rational, on the 
ity of the Belles- Lettres. Happy ſhould I think 


from luxury. 
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myſelf, if, by ſo doing, I ſhould inſpire a taſte fo 
them in others. I ſhould entertain too good an opi. 
nion of myſelf, if I did not ſee the imperfeQions gf 
this Eſſay ; and ſhould have too bad a one if I did not 
hope, at an age leſs premature, and with a more ey 
tenſive knowledge, to be able to correct them. |; 
may poſlibly be ſaid, theſe reflections are juſt, bu Wh; 
| Hackneyed and trite, or that they are new, but pars 
doxical. Where is the author who loves the critics t 
The former i imputation, however, will diſpleaſe me 
leaſt; the advantage of the art being more dear to 
me than the en of the artiſt. 4 


1 
Mr. GIBBON ro Mr. LaNGER; 


ROLLE, 12th October 1790. 


SIR, is 
| $HOULD have acknowledged ſooner your 


kindoeſs in procuring for me the Origines Guelfice, 


if | bad not been told by our obliging bookſeller, 
Mr. Pott, that you were on a journey, while'I 
yſelf was confined with the longeſt and moſt ſevere 
tof the gout that I ever experienced. But we are 
jow, both of us, reſtored to our ordinary ſtate, I 
an walk, and you no longer travel poſt. I ſuppoſe 


by this time you are thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and 


leeply immured in your immenſe library. Your 
urioſity, perhaps your frieadſhip, will deſire to 
now what have been my amuſements, labors, and 
rojects, during the two years that have elapſed ſince 
he laſt publication of my great work. To indiſcreet 
ueſtions on this ſubject, with which I am often 
caſed, I anſwer vaguely or peeviſhly ; but from 
jou I would keep nothing concealed; and to imitate 


be frankneſs in which you ſo much delight, will 
rely confeſs, that I more readily truſt you with my 


ret, becauſe I greatly need your aſſiſtance. After 
turning from England, the firſt months were ſpent 
the enjoyment of my liberty and my library; and 
ou will not be ſurpriſed that I ſhould haverenewed 
y familiar acquaintance with the Greek authors, 
d vowed to conſecrate to them daily a portion of 
ly leiſure. I paſs over in filence the ſad hours 

ployed in the care of my friend, and in lamentation 
Ir his loſs. When the agitation of my mind abated, 
ndeavoured to find out for myſelf ſome occupation 
ore intereſting and more invigorating than mere 
ading can afford. But the remembrance of a ſervi- 
de of twenty years frightened me from again 
aging in a long undertaking, which I might 
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. | 7 probably never finiſh. It would be better; I thougli 


| to ſelec from the hiſtorical monuments of all ages 
and all nations, ſuch ſubjects as might be treated 
ſeparately, both agteeably to their own nature, ; 
well as to my taſte. When theſe little works, which 
might be entitled Hiſtorical Excurſions, amounte 
to a volume, I would offer it to the Public; and the 
preſent might be repeated, until either the Publica 
myſelf were tired; for as each volume would he 
complete in itſelf, no continuation would be requiſit 
and inſtead of being obliged to follow, like the ſtage 
coach, the high road, TI would expatiate at large i 
the field of hiſtory , Ropping to admire every 
beautiful proſpect that opened to my view. Ong 
inconvenience, indeed, attends this deſign; Aj 
important ſubject grows and expands with the labe 
beſtowed on it I might thus be carried beyond my 
preſcribed bounds; but I- ſhould be carried gent 
without foreſight and withouth conſtraint 
This ſuſpicion was juſtified in my firſt excurſion 
the ſubje& of which will explain the reaſon why 
was ſo earneſt to procure the Origines Guelfice, | 
my Hiſtory, | had given an account of two 1]uſtriou 
marriages ; the firſt, of the ſon of Azo, Maryuit 
Eſte, with the daughter of Robert Guiſcard; a 
the ſecond, ofa Princeſs of Brunſwick with the Gree 
Emperor. The firſt view of the antiquity ant 
grandeur of the Houſe of Brunſwick excited m 
curioſity, and made me think that the two nations 
whom [I eſteem the moſt, might be entertained) 
the hiſtory of a family , which ſprung from the one 
and reigns over the other. But my reſearches ſhow 
me not only the beauty , but the extent and difficult 
of my ſubject. Muratori and Leibnitz have ful 
ciently explained the origin of the Marquiſles « 
. Liguria, and perhaps of Tuſcany : I am we 
| acquainted with the hiſtory and Nr of Ita 
| ESR uring 
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ide in its hereditary poſſeſſions. T am not unac- 
minted with the ancient Guelphs, nor incapable of 
giving an account of the power and downfal of their 
keirs. the Dukes of Bavaria and Saxony. The 
ſbeceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſwick to the Crown 


ſting part of my narrative; but the authors on this 
ubject are in Engliſh; and it would be unpardonable 
na Briton not to have ſtudied the modern hiſtory 
nd preſent conſtitution of his country. But there 1s 


he firſt Duke of Brunſwick and the firſt Elector of 
hat family ; and the deſign of my work compels me 
o follow in obſeurity a rough and narrow path; 
here, by the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of ſo many 
ranches and ſo many territories, I ſhall be involved 
nthe mazes of a genealogical labyrinth. The events, 
"hich are deſtitute of connexion as well as of ſplendor, 
re confined to a ſingle province of Germany; and I 
nuſt have reached near the end of the period, before 
my ſubject will be enlivened by the reformation of 
eligion, the war of thirty years, and the new power 
quired by the Electorate. As it is my purpoſe , 
ather to ſketch memoirs than to write hiſtory, my 
arrative muſt proceed with rapidity ;z and contain 
ther reſults than facts — rather reflections than 
letails; but yqu are aware how much particular 

nowledge is requiſite for this general deſcription, 

e author of which ought to be far more learned than 

is work. Unfortunately, this author reſides at the 
liſtance of two hundred leagues from Saxony; he 

nows not the language, and has never made the 
ſtory of Germany his particular ſtudy. Thus 


only one channel b which they may be made to 
vol. VII. - a.” 


[ 


Juring the middle ages; and I am not diſſatisfied | 
rich what I have already written concerning that 
och of the family of Eſte, which continued to 


j Great Britain will doubtleſs form the moſt inter- 


n jnterval of four hundred and fifty years between 


emote from the ſources of information, he can think 


. 
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conſult in every difficulty. Your learning an 
character, as well as our abilities and ſituation 
0 


and information of every kind, conducive to n 


to ſacrifice your leiſure and your favorite ſtudies to 


be ſpeedy and frank. Should you condeſcend to al 


1146 
flow into his library; which is, by finding in jþ 
country itſelf an accurate correſpondent, an enliph 
ened guide, in one word, an oracle, whom hem 


2 


f 


ſingularly qualify you for gratifying my wiſhes; ax 
ſhould you point out to me a ſubſtitute equally w. 
qualified with yourſelf, yet I could not have equ 
confidence in the aſſiſtance of a perſon unknowny 
me. I would teaze you with queſtions, and ne 
queſtions would often be ſuggeſted by your anſwen 
] would requeſt you to ranſack your vaſt libray 
and to ſupply me with books, extracts, tranſlation 


undertaking. But I know not how far you areinclin 


laborious correſpondence, which promiſes neiths 
fame nor pleaſure. I flatter myſelf, you would d 
ſomething to oblige me; you would do more fort} 
honor of the Family with which you are connect 
by your employment. But what title have I to ſuppd 
that any work of mine can contribute to its honor 
I expect, Sir, your anſwer; and requeſt that it n 


my labors, I will immediately ſend you ſome inte 
rogatories. Your refuſal, on the other hand, w 
make me lay aſide the deſign, or atleaſt obligen 
to give it a new form. I venture, at the ſame tint 
to entreat that the ſubject of this letter may remain 
profound ſecret. An indiſcreet word would | 
repeated by a hundred mouths; and I ſhould have 
uneaſineſs of ſeeing in the foreign journals, and ſo 
afterwards in the Engliſh * an accou 
and that, perhaps, an unfaithful one, of my litera 
projects, the ſecret of which I intruſt to you alot 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 


Note to the Preface. 


At Petersburgh and Vienna it was currently obſerved by the Corps 
plomatique, that the English Miniſtry had published a Memorial written 
tonly with great ability, but alſo in French, ſo correct, that they - 
iſ have employed a Frenchman. | 


| Notes to the Memoirs. 


This paſſage is found in one only of the ſix sketehes, and in that which 
sto have been the firſt written, and which was laid aſide among 
ſe papers. Mr. Gibbon, in his communications with me on the ſubject 
is Memoirs, a ſubje& which he had never mentioned to any other 
ſon, expreſſed a determination of publishing them in his life, time; and 
er appears to have departed from that reſolution ; excepting in ene 
his letters annexed ; in which he intimates a doubt „ though rather 
eleſsly, whether in his time, or at any time, they would meet the 
ofthe public. In a converſation, however, not long before his death, 
vas ſuggeſted to him, that, if he should make them a full image of bis 
d, he wonld not have nerves to publish them in his life-time , and 
efore that they should be poſthumous ;— He anſwered, rather eagerly, 
he was determined to publish them in his lifetime. S. 
The father of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke married an heireſs of this 
ily of Gibbon, The Chancellor's eſ:utcheon in the Temple - Hall 
rters the arms of Gibbon, as does alſo that, in Lincoln's.Inn-Hall, 
harles York, Chaneellor in 1270. * 
Since inhabited by 3g Wood, Sir John Shelley, the Duke of 
lolk, &c. $. 
The union to whichT owe my birth way a marriage of inclination and 
m. Mr. James Perten, a merchant of London, reſided with his family 
utney, in a houle adjoining to the bridge and church-yard, where 1 
e paſſed neiny happy hours of my childhood. He left one ſon the late 
Stanier Porten, and three daughters: Catherine, who preſerved her 
den name, and of whon Ishall hereafter ſpeak; another daughter married 
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youngeſt of the three ſiſters was Judith, my mother. 


Mr. Darrel of Richmond, and left'two ſons, Edward and Robert | 

It is ſaid in the family, that she was principally induced to this unit 
taking by her affedion for her nephew, whoſe weak conſtitution requir 
her conſtant and unremitted attention. | 8. 


5 Mr. Gibbon never talked with me on the ſubjed of his comverſy 
popery but once; and then, he imputed his change to the works of Pa qu 
the jeſuit, who lived in the reign of Elizabeth, and who , he laid, tr: 
urged all the beſt arguments in favor of the Roman catholic religion. ® 
7 He deſcribed tbe letter to his father, announcing his couverſion, ä 
written with all the pomp, the dignity, and ſelf.ſatis faction ofa martyr, pa 

* This was written on the information Mr. Gibbon had received, * 
the obſervation he had made, previous to his late reſidence at Lanlin de 
During his laſt viſit to England, he had an opportunity of ſeeing ai dh fa 
field. place ſome young men of the college above alluded to; he had my f 
fatisfation in converſing with them, made many inquiries reſpecting jy M 
courſe of ſtudy, applauded the diſcipline of Chriſt-Church, and the lia de 
attention shown by the Dean, to thoſe whoſe only recommendation 
their merit. Had Mr. Gibbon lived to reviſe this work, IT am ſure he wi 
have mentioned the name of Dr. Jackſon with the higheſt commendat | 
There ave other colleges at Oxford, with whoſe diſcipline my friend ” 
unacquainted, to which, without doubt, he would willingly have allo ©* 
their due praiſe, particularly Brazen-Noſe and Oriel- Colleges; the fu JA 
under the care of Dr. Cleaver , bishop of Cheſter, the latter underik pa 
of Dr. Eveleigh. It is till greatly to be wished that the general exp * 
or rather extravagance, of young men at our English univerſities may tre 
more effectually reſtrained. The expenſe, in which they are permi * 
to indulge, is inconſiſtent not only with a neceſſary degree of ſtudy, 
with thoſe habits of morality which should be promoted, by all n 
poſſible, at an early period of life. An academical education in Engl ** 
is at preſent an object of alarm and terror to every thinking paraciiil lar 
moderate fortune. It is the apprehenſſon of the expenſe, of the diſlipati art 

and other evil conſequences, which ariſe from the want of proper ref Jes 
at our own univerſities , that forces a number of our English youths bo! 
thoſe of Scotland, and utterky excludes many from any ſort of acadeni 
inſtruction. If a charge be true, which I have heard inſiſted on, that 
heads of our colleges in Oxford and Cambridge are vain of havingu k 
their care chiefly men of opulence , who may be ſuppoſed exempt fron qui 
neceſſity of economical control, they are indeed highly cenſur pat 
fince the wiſchief of allowing early habits of expenſe and diſſipating qu 
| great, in various reſpects, even to thoſe poſſeſſed of large prop ese 
and the moſt ſerious evil from this indulgence muſt happen wN pas 
of humbler fortune, who certainly form the RAN of ſtudents b a1 
Oxford and Cambridge. S. ma 
9 The author of a life ofBacen .. which has been rated above its u dif 
of ſome forgotten poems and plays; and of the pathetic ball na 
William and Margaret. que 
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Extract of a Letter From M. PAVILLIARD fo 
EDWARD GIBBON eſg. 


f A Lauſanne, ce 25 Juillet 1953, 
Monſieur de Gibbon ſe porte tres bien par la Grace de Dieu, et il me 


paroit qu'il ne ſe trouve pas mal de notre Maiſon; j'ai meme lieu de penſer 
qu'il prend de pattachement pour moi, ce dont je ſuis charmé et que je 
travaillerai a augmenter, parce qu'il aura plus de confiatige en moi Hans 
ce que je me propoſe de lui dire. N 

Je n'ai point encore entrepris de lui parler ſur les matières de religion, 
parce que je n'entens pas aſſe z Ia langue Angloiſe pour ſoutenir une longue 
converſation en cette langue, quoique je liſe les auteurs Anglois avec aſſe z 
de facilite; et Monſieur le Gibbon n'entend pas aſſex le Francois, mais il y 
fut beaucoup de progres. : 

Je ſuis, fort content de la politeſſe et de la douceur de charactère de 
Monſieur votre Fils, et je me flatte que je pourrai toujours vous parler 
de lui avec Eloge; il s'applique beaucoup à la lecture. 

From the Same to the Same. 
A Lauſanne, ce 13 Aofit 1753. 

Monſieur de Gibbon fe porte bien par la grace de Dieu; je Vaime , et je 
me ſuis extremement attaches a lui parce qu'il eſt doux et tranquille. Pour 
ce qui regarde ſes ſentimens, quoique je ne lui aie encore rien dit 1a deſſus, 
j'ai lieu d'eſpérer qu'il ouvrira les yeux à la verits. Je le penſe ainſi, 
parce qu'stant dans mon cabinet il a choiſi deux livres de controverſe 
qu'il a pris dans ſa chambre et qu'il lit. Il m'a chargé de vous offrir ſes 
tres humble reſpects, et de vous demander la permiſſion de le laiſſer monter 
au manége: cet exerciſe pourroit contribuer a donner de la force A ſon 
corps, c'eſt Pidee qu'il en a. 

it M. Pavilliard has deſeribed to me the auth with which he 
gazed on Mr. Gibbon ſtanding before him: a thin little figure, with a 
large head, diſputing, and urging, with the greateſt ability, all the beſt 
arguments that had ever been uſed in favor of popery. Mr. Gibbon many 
years ago became very fat and corpulent, but he had uncommonly ſmall 
bones, and was very light made. S. 


2? Tettey from Mr. PAVILLIARD to EDwarD GIBBON eſq. 
Monſieur, June 26th. 1754. 
Peſpère que vous pardonnerez mon long ſilence en faveur des nouvelles 
que j'ai A vous apprendre. Si j'ai tant tardé, ce n'a été ni par oubli, ni 
par néligence, mais je croyois de ſemaine en ſemaine pouvoir vous annoncer 
que Monſieur votre fils avoit entièrement renonce aux fauſſes idées qu'il 
2voit embraſſees ; mais il a fallu diſputer le terrein pied, à pied, et je nai 
pas trouvẽ en lui un homme leger, et qui paſſe rapidement d'un ſentiment 
a un autre. Souvent après avoir détruit toutes ſes idées ſur un article de 
manière qu'il n'avoit rien A rẽpliquer, ce qu'il avouoit ſans détour, il me 
diſoit qu'il ne crojoit pas, qu'il n'y eut rien à me rEpondre, La deſſus je 
Wai pas jugs qu'il fallut le pouſſer 4 bout, et extorquer de lui un aven 
que ſon cœur . je lui donnois alors du temps pour réſtéchir 
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tous mes livres etojent à ſa diſpoſition; je revenois à la charge 3 f 
miavouoit qu'il avoit ẽtudié la matiere aüſſi bien quyil avoit pu » Et enfin 
J'6tabliſſois une verits. 

Je me perſuadois , que quand patrois d&truit les principales erreur; de 
Vegliſe Romaine, je n'aurois qu'a faire voir que les autres ſont des conſe, 
quences des premieres , et qu'elles ne peuvent ſubſiſter quand les fonda. 
mentales ſont renverſces; mais, comme je Vai dit, Je me ſuis trompé, 
la fallu traiter chaque article dans ſon entier. Par la grace de Dieu, ; je 

n'ai pas perdu mon temps, et aujourdhui, fi meme il conferve quelques 
reſtes de ſes pernicieuſes erreurs, j'oſe dire qu 'il n'eſt plus membre de 
PeEgliſe Romaine ; voici donc où nous en ſommes. 

Pai renverle l'infaillibilité de VEgliſe ; j'ai prouvé que jamaic St, Pierre 

n'a été chef des ap5tres: que quand il Pauroit été, le pape weſt point ſon 
Jucceſſeur; qu'il eſt douteux que St. Pierre a jamais été A Rome, mais 
ſuppoſe qu'il y ait été, il n'a pas été Evequede cette ville: que la tran. 
ſubſtantiation eſt une invention humaine, et peu ancienne dans IEgliſe; que 
VYadoration de l' Euchariſte et le retranchement de la coupe ſont contraites 
Ala parole de Dieu: qu'il y a des ſaints, mais que nous ne ſavons pas 
qui ils ſont, et par conſẽ quent qu'on ne peut pas les prier; que le reſpect 
et le culte qu'on rend aux reliques eſt condamnable; qu'il n'y a point de 
purgatoire, et que la doctrine des indulgences eſt fauſſe: que le Cateme 
et les jeunes du Vendredi et du Samedi ſont ridicules aujourdhui, et de la 
manière que l' gliſe Romaine les préſerit; que les imputations que l'6liſe 
de Rome nous fait de varier dans notre doctrine, et d'avoir pour reforma. 
teurs des perſnnnes dont la conduite et les mœurs ont Et6 en ſcandale, ſont 
entièrement fauſſes. 

Vous comprenez bien, Monſieur, que ces articles ſont d'un Jongue 
diſcuſſion, qu'il a fallu du temps a Mouſieur votre fils pour mediter mes 
raiſons et pour y chercher des rEponſes. Je lui ai demands plufieurs fois, 
ſi mes preuves et mes raiſons lui paroifſoient convainquantes : il m'a 
toujours afſure qu' oui, de facon que j'oſe aſſurer, auſſi comme je le lui ai 
dit A lui meme, il ya peu de temps, qu'il n' toit plus catholique Romain · qe 
me flatte, qu*apres avoir obte nu la victoire ſur ces articles, je l'aurai ſur le 
reſte avec le ſecours de Dieu. Tellement que je compte de vous marquer 
dans peu que cet ouvrage eſt fini, je dois vous dire encore, que quoique 
J'aie trouvé Mr. votre fils tres ferme dans ſes idées, je Vai trouve raiſon. 
nable, qu'il Beſt rendu A la lumière, et qu'il n'eſt pas, ce qu'on appele, 
chicaneur. Par rapport à l'artiele du jeiine le Vendredi et Samedi, long 
temps après que je vous eus écrit qu'il n'avoit jamais marqué qu'il voulut 
Pobſerver, environ le commencement. du mois de Mars je m'appergus un 
Vendredi qu'il ne mangeoit point de viande ; je lui parlai en particulier 
pour en ſavoir la raiſon, craignant que ce ne fut par indiſpoſition ; il me 
rEpondit qu'il Pavoit fait à deſſein, et qu'il avoit cru etre oblige de ſe con- 
former à la pratique d'une égliſe dont il étoit membre: nous parlames 
quelques temps ſur ce ſujet; il m'aſſura qu'il n' en viſageoit cela que comme 
une pratique bonne à la verité, et qu'il devoit ſuivre, quoiqu'il ne la 
crut pas ſainte en elle meme, ni d'inſtitution divine. Je ne crus pas devot 
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after pour lors, ni le forcer 2 agir contre ſes lumières: j'ai traits cette 
article qui eſt certainement un des moins importants, des moins fondés; 
et eependant il m'a fallu un temps conſiderable pour le dẽtromper, et pour 
lui faire comprendre qu'il ayoit tort de s' auſſujettir Ala pratique d'un Egliſe 
qu'il ne reconnoiſſoit plus pour-infaillible; que fi meme cette pratique 
ayoit eu quelque utilité dans fon inſtitution, cependant elle n'en avoit 
aucune en elle meme, puis qu'elle ne contribuoit en rien à la pureté des 5 
meurs; qu "ainſi il n'y avoit aucune raiſon, ni dans Vinſtitution de cette 
pratiquey ni dans la pratique elle meme, qui Pautorisat à $y ſoumer. 
tre: qu'aujourdhui ce n'etoit qu'une affaire Minteret , puis qu'avec de 
' Pargent on obtenoit des diſpenſes pour manger gras , cc. de maniere que 
je bai ramenè & la liberté Chrétienne avec beaucoup de peine et ſeulement 
depuis quelques ſemaines. Je Pai engage a vous ecrire » pour vous mani- 
ſelterles ſentimens od il eſt, et I'6rat de ſa ſanté, et je crois qu'il ba fair, 

13 JOURNAL, December 1755 ]J—In finishing this year, I muſt remark 
how favorable it was to my ſtudios, In the ſpace of eight months, from 
the beginning of April, I learnt the principles of drawing; made myſelf _ 
complete maſter of the French and Latin languages, with which I was 
very ſuperficially acquainted before, and wrote and tranſlated a grear deay 
in both; read Cicero's'Epiſtles ad Familiares, his Brutus, all his Orations, 
his Dialogues de Amicitia, and de Senectute; Terence, twice; and 
Pliny's Epiſtles. In French , Giannone's Hiſtory of Naples, and Abbé 
Bannier's Mythology, and M. de Bockat's MEmoires ſur la Suiſſe, and 
wrote a very ample relation of my tour, I likewiſe began to ſtudy Greek 
and went through the Grammar. I begun to make very large collections 
f what I read. But what I eſteem moſt of all, from the peruſal and 
meditation of De Crouſaz's Logic, I not only andertiecs the principles 
of that ſcience , but formed my mind to a habit of thinking and reaſoning 
I had no idea of before. 

14 JOURNAL, January 1756.J— I determined 10 read over the Latin 
authors in order; and read this year, Virgil, Salluſt, Livy, Velleius 
Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Tacitus , Sueronius, Quintus Curtius, 
Juſtin, Florus, Plautus » Terence, and Lucretius. I alſo read and 
meditated Locke upon the Underſtanding, ' 


15 Extract of a Letter from M. PAVILLIARD ta 


| EpwarD GIBBON eſq. 

Monſieur, | January 12th, 1757. 
Vous avez ſouhaits que Monſieur votre fils $appliquar aValgebre; le 
zont qu'il a pour les belles lettres lui faiſoit appréhender que Palgebre ne 
nuiſit à ſes Etudes favorites; je lui ai perſuade qu'il ne ſe faiſoit pas 
une juſte idée de cette partie des math&matiques ; Pobeiſſance qu'il vous 
doit, jointe A mes raiſons, Pont déterminé A en faire un cours. Je ne 
croiois pas qu*avec cette rEpugnance il y fit de grand progres : je me ſuis. 
trompé: il fair bien tout ce qu'il fait; il eſt exact a ſes lecons, il applique 
a lire avant ſa lecon , et il repaſſe avec ſoin, de maniere qu'il avance. 
beaucoup, et plus que je ne me ſerois attendu: il eſt charms d'avoir 
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commence. et je penſe qu'il fera un petit cours de gcometrie ce ce qui. 1 


en tout ne lui prendra que ſept à huit mois. Pendant qu'il fait ſes lecons, W 
31 ae s'eſt point relachs ſur ſes autres Etudes; il avance beaucoup dank, - 
Gree, et il a preſque lu la moitié de I'Iliade d'Homere; je lui fais reguli. Bi 
-Srement des lecons ſur cet auteur: il a auſſi fini les Hiſtoriens Latins; i an 
en eſt à preſent aux Pottes ; et il a lu entièrement Plaute et Terence, et fi 
vientot ii aura fini Lucrece, Au reſte, il ne lit pas ces auteurs à la legere, to 


il veut s' claircir ſur tout; de facon , qu'avec le genie qu'il a, Pexcellents 
meEmoire et Vapplication, il ira loin dans les ſciences. 
Jai en Phonneur de vous dire ci-devant, que malgre ſes Etudes ©) 
vpeioit compagnie; je puis vous le dire encore aujourdhui. 
| From the Same to the Same, ' | 
Monfieur, Jan. rath, 1748, 
J'ai eu VThonneur de vous Ecrire le 27 Juillet et le 26 Sbre paſſts, et 
Je vous ai rendu compte de la ſanté, des études, et de la conduite de 
Monſieur votre fils. Je nai rien A ajouter a tout ce que je vous en ai 
dit: il fe porte parfaitement bien par la grace de Dieu il continue] 
Etudier avec application, et je puis vous aſſurer qu'il fait des progres 
eonfiderables "dans les études, et il ſe fait extremement eſtimer par tout 
ceux qui ie connoiſſent, etj 'eſpere que quand il vous montrera en détail 
ce qu'il ſait, vous en ſerez tres content. Les Belles Lettres qui ſont 
Jon Etude favorite ne Poccupent pas entièrement; il continue les math. 
matiques, et ſon profeſſeur m'aſſure qu'il n'a jamais vu perſonne avancer 
autant que lui, ni avoir plus d'ardeur et d' application qu'il en a. Son 
genie heureux et pënẽtrant eſt ſeconde par une mẽmoire des plus heureuſes, 
tellement qu'il n'oublic preſque rien de ce qu'il apprend. Je n'ai pu 
moins lieu d'etre content de ſa conduite; quoiqu'il Etudie beaucoup, il 
voit cependant compagnie, mais il ne voit que des perſonnes dont le 
Commerce peut lui &tre utile. 
16 JOURNAL, January 1757. — T began to ſtudy algebra under M. 
de Traytorren«, went through the elements of algebra and geometry, 
and the three firſt hoaks of the Marquis de PHopital's Conic Sections. 


Jalſo read Tihulln*, Catvlſus, Propertius, Horace (with Dacier's and 
Torrentius's notes, Virgil, Ovid's, Epiſtles, with Meziriac's Commentary, 1 
the Ars Amandi, and the Elegies; likewiſe the Auguſtus and Tiberius of 20 


Suetonius, and a Latin tranflation of Dion Caffius, from the death of 
Julius Czſar to the death of Auguſtus. I alſo continued my correſpon. 
"dence begun laſt year with M. Allemand of Bex, and the Profeſſor Wh . 
Breitinger of Zurich; and opened a new one with the Profeſſor Geſner * 
of Gottingen. 

N. B. Laſt year and this, I read St John's Goſpel, with part 0% 
Xenophon?, Cyrope'lia ; tho Tliad, and Herodotus : Mb upon tbe whole, 
I rather neglected my Greek. 


17 From EDWARD GIBBON to Mrs. PORTEN. 
+ # * 
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Js my father has given me leave to make a journey round Switzerland, 
ve ſet out to-morrow, Buy a map of Switzerland, it will coſt you but 
1 chilling, and follow me. I go by Iverdun, Neufchatel, Bienne or 
Biel, goleure or Solothurn, Bale or Baſil, Bade, Zurich, Lucerne, 
and Bern. The voyage will de of about oy weeks; ſo that 7 hopeto 
find a Letter from you waiting for me. As my father had given me leave 
to learn what I had a mind, I haye learned to ride, and learn actually 
to dane and draw. Beſides that, I often give ten or twelve hours a 
day ro my ſtudies, I find a great many agreeable people here; ſee them 
ſometimes, and can ſay upon the whole, without vanity, that though 
Jam the Englichman here who ſpends the leaſt money, Iam he who is 
the moit generally liked. 1 told you that my father had promiſed to 
ſeod me into France and Italy. I have thanked him for it; but if he 
would follow my plan, he won't do it yet a while. I never liked young 
travellers ; they go too raw to make any great remarks, and they loſe a 
time which is (in my opinion) the moſt precious part of a man's life. 
My ſcheme would be, to ſpend this wiater at Lauſanne ©: for though it 
is a very good place to acquire the air of good company and the French 
tongue, we have no good profeſſors. To ſpend (I ſay) the winter at 
Lauſanne; go into England to ſee my friends a couple of months, and 
after that, finish my ſtudies, either at Cambridge (for after what has 
paſſed one cannot think of Oxford), or at an univerſity in Holland. If 
you liked the ſcheme , could you not propoſe it to my father by Metcalf, 
r ſomebody who has a certain credit over him? I forgot to ask you 
rhether, in caſe my father writes to tell me of his marriage, would 
Fou adviſe me to compliment my mother-in-law ? I think ſo, My health 
s ſo very regular, that I have nothing to ſay about it. 
I have been the whole day writing you this letter; the preparations 
or our voyage gave me a thouſand interruptions. Beſides that, I was 
pbliged to write in English. This laſt reaſon will ſeem a paradox, but 1 
ſure you the French i much more — to me. Jam, &c. 
LAUSANNE , E. G1B80N- 
Sept. 20, 1755, | 3 l 
See Appendix, Letters, N* 1. 19 Nitto, N* IV. and V. 
2 Ditto, Ne VI. VII. and VIII. | | 
41 Nitto, N' ITand.N. 
22 Extracts from the Journal. 
arch 1767. T wrote ſome critical obſervations upon Plautus: 
larch 8th. I wrote a long diſſertation on ſome lines of Virgil. - 
une, I faw Mademoiſelle Curchod — Omnia vincit amor, et nos 
| cedamus amori. X | | 
veuſt, ] went to Crafly, and ſtaid two days. 
pt. Ifth, I went te Geneva. 
et. 15th, . I came back to Lauſanne, having paſſed through Craſſy. 
or, iſt, T went to viſit M. de Watteville at Loin. and ſaw 
Mademoiſelle Curchod in my way through Rolle, 
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Nov. 17th. I went to Craſſy, and ſtaid there fix ye F 
Jan. 1758. In the three firſt months of this year I read Ovid's Metamay 
phoſes, finished the conic ſections with M. de Traytorresz 
and went as far as the infinite ſeries; 3 I likewiſe read dit 
Iſaac Newton's Chronology, and wroye my critical obſer. 
vations upon it. 
Jan. 23d. I ſaw Alzire acted by the ſociety at Monrepos. Voltaire acte 
Alvares; @Hermanches, Zamore ; ; de St. Cierge, Guſmag; 
M. de Gentil, Monteze; and Madame Denys, Alzire, 
23 See Oeuvres de Rouſſeau, tom xxxiii. p. $8, 89. octavo edition, 
As an author I shall not appeal from the judgment, or taſte » Or Caprice 
of Jean Jacques: but that extraordinary man, whom TI admire and pity, 
K . should have been leſs precipitate in W Ing the moral claxacter an 
condugt of a ſtranger. 
2+ Thus, like the.creſted bird of Mars, at home 
Engag'd in foul domeſtic jars, 
And waſted with inteſtine wars, » 
Inglorious had'ſt thou ſpent thy vig'rous bloom; 
3 ; —Had not ſedition's civil broils | 
| |  Expell'd thee from thy native Crete, 
And driv'n thee with more glorious toilss 
Th' Olympic crown in Piſa's plain to meet. Weſt's Pinin 
21 The eſtate and manor of Beriton, otherwiſe, Buriton , we 
conſiderable, and were ſold a few years ago to Lord Stawell. 8 
/ 26 JOURNAL, March 8th, 1758.)—T began my Eſſai ſur PEN 
de la Littérature, and wrote the 23 firſt chapters (excepting the following 
ones, It, 12, 13. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22.) before I left Switzerland 
July Itth. I again took in hand my Eſſay ; and in about fix wee 
finished it, from C. 23-—5 5. (excepting 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 3 
* and note to C. 38.) beſides a number of chapters from C. 55. torts 
end, which are now ſtruck out. 
Feb. Irth, 1759. T wrote the chapters of my Eſſay, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 3r. the note to C. 38. and the firſt part of the preface. 
April 23d, 1761, Being at length, by my father's advice, determine 
to publish my Eſſay. I reviſed it with great care, made many alterations 
' ſtruck out a conſiderable part, and wrote the chapters from 57— 
which I was obliged myſelf to copy out fair. 
June 1otlt, 1761. Finding the printing of my book proceeded by 
ſlowly, I went up to town, where I found the whole was finished. 
gave Becket orders for the preſents: 20 for Lauſanne; copies for t 
Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Carnarvon, Lords Waldegrat 
Litchfield, Bath, Granville, Bute, Shelbourn, Cheſterfield, Hardwick 
Lady Hervey. Sir Joſeph Yorke, Sir Matthew Featherſtone, M. 
Mallet, Maty , Scott, Wray, Lord Egremont, M. de Buſly , Mod 
moiſelle la Ducheſſe d'Aguillon, and M. le Comte de Caylus: 
part of theſe were only my father's or Mallet's acquaintance. 
27 See Appendix, Letter, Ne. X. 
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u The copious extracts which were given in the Journal Etranger by 
Mr, Suard, a judicious critic, muſt ſatisfy both the author and the public. 
| may here obſerve, that I have never ſeen in any literary review a 
wlerable account of my Hiſtory. The manufacture of journals, at lea 
on the contigent,. is miſerably debaſed. 55 

29 Fpiſt, ad Atticum, lib. v. Is. 

3* JOURNAL, January tith, 1761.] —Tn theſe Wes or eight months 
fa moſt diſagreeably active life, I have had no ſtudies to ſet down ; 
adeed, I hardly took a book in my hand the whole time. The firſt 
wo months at Blandford, I might have done ſomething ;' but the 
welty of the thing, of which for ſome time I was ſo fond as to think of 
ing into the army, our field-days, our dinners abroad, and the 
inking and late hours we got into, prevented any ſerious reflections. 
tom the day we marched from Blandford I had hardly a moment L 
ould call my own, almoſt continually in motion; if I was fixed for 
day, it was in the guarderoom, a barrack, or an inn. Our diſputes. 
onſiimed the little time I had left. Every letter, every memorial relative 
0 them fell to my share; and our evening-conferences were uſed to hear 
| the morning. hours ſtrike, At laſt I gut to Dover, and Sir Thomas 
eſtus for two months, The charm was over, I was ſick of ſo hateful a 
rvice; I was ſettled in a comparatively quiet ſituation, Once more I 
tan to taſte the pleaſure ef. thinking, 

Recollecting ſome thoughts I had formerly had in relation to the 
ſtem of Paganiſm, which I intended to make uſe of in my Eſſay, I 
elolved to read Tully de Natura Deorum, and finished it in about a 
jonth, I loſt Come time before I could recover my habit of application. 
Oct. 234,] — Our firſt defign was to march through Marlborough; 
ut finding on inquiry that it was a bad road, and a great way about, 
e reſolved to push for the Devizes in one day, though nearly thirty miles, 
Ve accordingly arrived there about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Nov, 2d.] — J have very little to ſay for this and the following month. 
othing could be more uniform than the life I led there. The little 
illity of the neighbouring gentlemen gave us no opportunity of dining 
It; the time of year did not tempt us to any excurſions round the 
untry; aud at firſt my indolence, and afterwards a violent cold, pre- 
nated my going over to Bath. I believe in the two months I never 
ned or lay from quarters. I can therefore only ſet down what I did in 
literary way. Deſigning to recover my Greek, which I had ſomewhat 
glected, I ſet myſelf to read Homer, and finished the four firit books 
the Tliad, with Pope's tranſlation and notes; at the ſame time, to 
derſtand the geography of the Iliad , and particularly the catalogue, I 
xd the 8th, 9th, 1oth, 12th, 13th, and 14th books of Strabo, in 
aubon's Latin's tranſlationg I likewiſe read Hume's Hiſtory of England 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh, juſt published, ingenious but ſuper. 
dl; and the Journals des Sgavans for Auguſt, September, and 
tober 1757, with the Bibliotheque des Sciencts, etc. from July to 
oder: Both theſe Journals ſpeak very EN of my book. 
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day was like the former. I had neither viſits, hunting, or wall 


before the middle of January. The Deal-duty loſt me part of Fedruay 
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December 25th, 1761.] — When, upon finishing the year, T tak 

review of what I have done, I am not diflatisfied with what I did ig; 

upon making proper allowances. On the one hand, I could begin notti 


although I was at home part of March, and all April, yet electioneng 
is no friend to the Muſes, May, indeed, though diſſipated by our f 
parties, was pretty quiet; but June was s abſolutely loſt, upon the man 
at Alton, and ſettling ourſelves in camp. The four ſugceeding months 
camp allowed me little leiſure, and leſs quiet. November and Decembs 
were indeed as much my own as any time can be whilft I remain int 
militia 3 but ſtill it is, at beſt, not a life for a man of letters, Hy 
ever in this tumultuous year, (beſides ſmaller things which I h 
ſet down,) I read four books of Homer in Greek, ſix of Strabo in Law 
Cicero de Natura Deorum, and the great philoſophical and theologie 
work of M. de Beauſobre: I wrote in the ſame time a long diſſerut 
on the ſucceſſion of Naples; reviewed, fitted for the preſs, andaugmey 
above a fourth, my Eſſay ſur Etude de la Littérature. 

In the fix weeks I paſſed at Beriton, as I never ſtirred from jt, e er 


My only reſources were myſelf, my books, and family-conſervations 
But to me theſe were great reſources. ish. 

April zath, 1762.1—1 waited upon Colonel Harvey 5 the moni 
to get him to apply ſor me to be brigade- major to Lord Effingham, 281 Ive; 
T should he very fond of, and for which I am not unfit, Harvey rec 
me with great good-nature and candor, told me he was both willing 
able to ſerve me; that indeed he had already applied to Lord Effi 
for , one of his own officers, and though there would ber 1 
than one brigade- major, he did not think he could properly recom 
two; but that if 1 could get ſome other perſon to break the ice, 
would ſecond it, and believed he should ſucceed : should thati 
as n was in bad circumſtances, he believed he could make a 
promiſe with, him (this was my deſire) to let me do the duty wi 
pay. I went from him to the Mallets, who EDIT to get Sir (| 
Howard to ſpeak to Lord Effingham, 

Auguſt 22d.] — I went with Ballard to the Pronch church, v 
heard a moſt indifferent ſermon preached by M. ******, A ver 
ſtyle, a worſe pronunciation and action, and a very great vacii 
ideas, compoſed this excellent performance. Upon the whole, 
is preferable, the philoſophic method of the English, or the rheto 
the French preachers ? The firſt ( though leſs glorious) is certain! 
for the preacher. It is difficult for a man to make himſelf ridicul 
who propoſes only to deliver plain ſenſe on a ſubject he has thoroi 
ſtudied. But the inſtant he diſcovers the leaſt pretenſious toward ount 
ſublime, or the pathetic, there is no medium; we muſt either 3 
or laugh: and there are ſo many various talents requiſite to fom 
character of an orator, that it is more than probable we shall lan 
to the advantage of the hearer, which ought to. be the great ec 


ewing 
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n, 1 dilemma is mack greater. Excepting in ſome particular 
ſes, where we are blinded by popular prejudices, we are in general 
well acquainted with our duty, that it is almoſt ſuperfluous to- con- 
"ce us of it. It is the heart, and not the head » that holds out; and it 
certainly poſſible, by a moving eloquence, to rouſe the ſleeping ſenti- 
nts of that heart, and incite it to acts of virtue. Unluckily it is not 
much acts, as habits of virtue, we should have in view; and the 
cher who is inculcating , with the eloquence of a B urdaloue, the 
ceſſity of a virtuous life, will diſmiſs his aſſembly kun of emotions, 
ich a variety of other objects; the coldneſs of our northern conſtitu- 
ns, and no immediate opportunity of exerting their good ens, 
ill diſſipate in a few moments. 

auguſt 24th.] — The ſame reaſon that carried ſo many people to the 
embly to-night, was what kept me away; I mean the dancing. 
28th.] — To- day Sir Thomas came to us to dinner. The Spa has done 
m a great deal of good, for he looks another man. Pleaſed to ſee him, 
kept bumperizing till after roll-calling; Sir Thomas aſſuring us, 
ery fresh bottle, how infinitely ſoberer he was grown. 0 


ished Voltaire, I returned to Le Clerc (I mean for the amuſement 
my leiſure-hours): and laid aſide for ſome time his 8:b/2ocheque 
iyerſelle, to look into the e en „ Which is by far the 
ter work., 

zeptember 23. ]— Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckingamshire militia, 
ed with us, and renewed the acquaintance Sir Thomas and myſelf 


jion;5 he has inexhauſtible ſpirits, infinite wit and humor, and a 
at deal of knowledge. He told us himſelf , that in this time of public 
enſion he was reſolved, to make his fortune. Upon this principle 
has connected himſelf cloſely with Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, 
imenced a public adverſary to Lord Bute , whom he abuſes weekly 
he North-Briton, and other political papers in whieh he is concerned. 
s proved a very debauched day: we drank a good deal both after 
er and ſupper; and when at laſt Wilkes had retired, Sir Thomas 
ory ſome others (of whom I was not one) broke into his room, and 
ace him drink a bottle of elaret in bed. 

e. tober 5th. — The review, which laſted about three hours, con- 
neten ed, as uſual, with marching by Lord Effingham , by grand diviſians. 
ainly n the whole, conſidering the camp kad done both the Wincheſter 


idicul the Goſport-duties all the ſummer , they behaved very well, and 


horodf ea fine appearance. As they marched by, I had my uſual curioſity 
ward ount their files. The following is my field- return: I think it a 
er ty; I am ſure it is more exact than is commonly made to a 
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ewing general. PE & 
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9th.) — I felt the uſual conſequences of Sic Thomas's company, and 
a morning, becauſe I had loſt the day before. However, having 


| begun with him at Reading. I ſcarcely ever met with a better com- 
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Number of Files. N umber of Men. Etats, 


a 3 Grenadiers, 91 
Berkshire, 3 Battalion, 72 x 5 3... — 


l ee 0G 
V. Efex, Batalion, e 80 e Sas N — 4 


F. G76 Grenadiers, 20 . * 
S. Giofer, Battalion, 84 104 — 8a of 


3 Grenadiers, 13 
N. Glofter, ) Battalion, 52 


ö 65 — 195 
Lancarkire, Grenadiers, | 20 = 3 


hs Grenadiers, 24 3 
Vileabire, . 120 "a — Res 


5 Total, 60 ar 5 


N. B. The Goſport» detachment from the Lancarkios-a, conſiſted oy 
hundred and fifty men. A* Duckinghamshire took the Winchel 
duty that day. 

So that this camp in Kagan ſuppoſed complete, with only 6 
detachment, had under arms, on the day of the grand review, lit 
more than half their eſtablichment. This amazing deficiency (thou 
exemplified in every regiment I have ſeen) is an extraordinary milita 
phenomenon : what muſt it be upon foreign ſervice? I doubt wh 
a nominal _y of a hundred thouſand men often brings fifty into 
field. 


Upon our return to Southampton in the evening, we found | L ; 
Thomas Worsley; h 
October 21ſt.] — One of thoſe ' impulſes, which it, is neither u mil 


eaſy nor very neceſſary to withſtand, drew me from Longinus to a ve 
different ſubject, the Greek Calendar. Laſt night, when in bed, I 
thinking of a diſſertation of M. de la Nauze upon the Roman calend 
which 1 read laſt year. This led me to cenſider what was the 
and finding myſelf very ignorant of it, I determined- to read a 6 
but very excellent abſtract of Mr. Dodwell's book de Cyclis, by 
famous Dr. Halley.” It is only twenty-five pages; but as I'meditat 
it thoroughly, and verified all the ealenlations; it was a very g 
morning's work. 

October 28th.] — I looked over a new Greek Lexicon which I 
juſt received from London.. It is that of Robert Conſtantine, Lug 
1637. It is a very large volume in folio, in two parts, compriling 
the whole 1785 pages. After the great Theſaurus, this is eſteemed! 


beſt Greek Lexicon. It ſeems to be ſo. Of a variety of words for vil » 
I looked; I always found an exact definition; the various-ſenſes af i 
diſtingnished, and properly ſupported, by the beſt authorities, Hon thar 
I ſtill prefer the radical method of Scapula to this alphabetical one Wm 

December 11th.) — I have already given an idea of the Goſport-l idee 
I shall only add a trait which characterizes admirably our unthit Lat 


— 
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lors. At a time when they knew that they should infallibly be dif- 
aged in a few weeks, numbers, who had confiderable wages due to 
-m, were continually jumping over!the walls, and riſquing the loſing 
it for a few hours amuſement at Portſmouth. 
1th.) — We fonnd old Captain Meard at Alresford, with the ſecond 
ion of the fourteenth. He and all his officers ſupped with us, and 
le the evening rather a drunken one. 
18th.}] — About the ſame hour our two corps paraded to march off. 
ey, an old corps of regulars, who had been two years quiet in 
ver- caſtle. We, part of a young body of militia; two-thirds of our 
n recruits, of four months ſtanding, two of which they had paſſed. 
n very ditagreeable duty; Every advantage was on their fide, and 
our ſuperiority, both as to appearance ant diſcipline, was ſo 
king, that the moſt prejudiced regular could not have heſitated a 
ment. At the end of the town our. two companies ſeparated ; my 
her's ſtruck off for Petersfield, whilſt J continued my rout to 
on; into which place I marched my company about noon; two 
rs ſix months and fifteen days after my firſt leaving it. T gave the 
n ſome beer at roll-calling, which they received with great cheer- 
jeſs and decency. 1 dined and lay at Harriſon's, where I was 
ived with that old-fashioned breeding , which is at once ſo honorable 
ſo trovbleſome. | | 
3d.] — Hur two companies were diſentbodied; mine at Alton, and : 
father's at Beriton. Smith marched them over from Petersfield 2 
fired three vollies, lodged the major's colors, delivered up their 
received their money, partook of a dinner at the majors expenſe, 
then ſeparated with great cheerfulneſs and regnlarity Thus ended 

militia; J may ſay ended . ſince our annual aſſemblies i in May are 
ery precarione, and can be of ſo little vſe. However, our ſerjeants 
drums are ſtill kept up, and quartered at the rendezvous of their com- 
and the adjutant remains at Southampton in full pay. 
this was an extraordinary ſcene of life, in which I was engaged | 
e three years and a half from the date of my commiſſion , and ahove 
years and a half from the time of our embodying, I cannot take 
eave of it without ſome few reflections. When 1 engaged in it, 1 
totally ignorant of its nature and conſequences. I offered, hecanſe 
aher did, without ever imagining that we should be called out, 
was too late to retreat with honor. Indeed, I believe it happens 
bout, that our moſt important actions have been often determined 
ance, caprice, or ſome very inadequate motive. After our embo- 
„ many things contributed to make me ſupport it with great impa- 
e. Our continual diſputes with the duke of Bolton ; our unſettled 
of life, which hardly allowed me books or leiſure for ſtudy; and 
than all, the diſagreeable ſociety in which I was forced to live. 
er mentioning my ſufferings, I muſt ſay ſomething of what I found 
ible. Now it is over, I can make the ſeparation much better than 
dat the time. 1. The unſettled way of life itſelf had its advantages, 


8 
< 


The exerciſe and change'of air and of objects amuſed me, at the lame tin 
that it fortified my health. 2. A new field of knowledge and amuſen 


wishing our battalion had continued another year. We had got u füt 


have been in ten years, paſſing regularly my ſummers at Beriton, 
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opened itſelf to me; that of military affairs, which, both in my (ug 
and travels, will give me eyes for a new world of things, which hey 
would have paſſed unheeded. Indeed; in that reſpect I can hardly he 


ofnew men, all our difficulties were over; we were perfectly well cloths 
and appointed; and, from the progreſs our recruits had already ma 
we could promiſe ourſelves that we should be one of the beſt militia 
by next ſummer: a circumſtance that would have been the more agrees 
to me, as I am now eſtablished the real acting major of the batralj 
But what I value moſt, is the knowledge it has given me of mankind 
general, and of my own country in particular. The general ſyſten 
our government, the methods of our ſeveral offices, the deparin 
and powers of their reſpective officers, our provincial and municj 
adminiſtration , the views of our ſeveral parties, the characters d 
nexions, and influence of our principal people, have been impreſſed 
my mind, not by vain theory, but by the indelible ſeſſons of action 
experience. I have made a number of valuable acquaintance, and 
myſelf much better known, than (with my reſerved character) I hi 


my winters in London. So that the ſum of all is, that I am glad! 
militia has been, and glad that it is no more. Nei 

1 JOURNAL, May sth, 1762.J— This was my birth - day, on wh 
T entered into the twenty-ſixth year of my age. This gave me occaſiog 
Jook a little into myſelf, and conſider impartially my good and badg tee 
lities, It appeared to me, upon this inquiry, that my character was virty 
incapable of a baſe action, and formed for generous ones; but that Kent 
proud, violent, and diſagreeable in ſociety, Theſe qualities I mal 
deavour to cultivate, extirpate, or reſtrain, according to their diff reer 


"tendency. Wit 1 have none. My imagination is rather ſtrong than plea om 


My memory both capacious and retentive. The shining qualities of Dec 
underſtanding are ex tenſiveneſs and penetration; but I want both quick 
and exactneſs. As to my ſituation in life, though I may ſometimes 
at it, it perhaps is the beſt adapted to my character. I can comme eati 
the conveniences of life, and I can command too that independence, en 
firſt earchly bleſſing.) which is hardly to be met with in a higher or | 
fortune. When 1 talk of my ſituation, I muſt exclude that temporar) ul 
of being in the militia. Though Igo through it with ſpirit and applied -me. 
it is both unfit for, and unworthy of me. | Ho 

32 See Appendix, Letter, N* XIV. excellent , from Mr. 800 
Mr. Gibbon. 


33 — — Fair wind, and blowing fresh, 
Apollo ſent them; quick they rear'd the maſt, 
Then ſpread th'unſullied canvas to the gale, 1 
And the wind fill'd it. Roar'd the ſable flood 5 
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arountithe: ines that ever as she went tot roo ee 
Dash'd wide — e and ſcudded ſwift away. | 
TY | em Hower. 


34 See Miſcellaneous Works. EA 
35 Jbid, Cas a | 
% JOURNAL, July 27, 17077 The reflepdlons which I was making 
eſterday | continued and digeſted to day. I dont abſolutely look on that 
me as loſt, but that it might have been better employed than in revolving 
themes, the execution of which is ſo far diſtant. I muſt learn to check 
eſe wanderings of my imagination. | 4 
Nov. 24, ] — I dined at the Cocoa Tree with * n avs a great a 
ppearance of oddity, conceals more real honor, good ſenſe, and even 
aow1-dge, than half thoſe who laugh at him. We went thence to the 
liy (he Spanish Friar); aud when it was over, returned to the Cocoa Tree. 
ha: reſpecrable body, of Which I have the honor of being a member, 
for:1s every evening a ſight truly English. Twenty or thirty, perhaps, 
t che firſt men in the kingdom, in point of fashion and fortune, ſupping- 
t little tables covered with a napkin, in the middle of a coffze.room, 
pon a bit of cold meat, or a Sandwich, and drinking a glaſs of punch. 
tpreſent, we are full of kiag*s counſellors and lords of the bedchamber; 
ho, having jumped into the miniſtry , make a very ſingulat medley of 
h-ir old principles and language, with their modern ones. 
Nov. 26, ] — I went with Mallet to breakfaſtwitk Garrick; and thence 
 Drurylane Houſe, where I aſſiſted at a very private rehearſal, in the 
reen-room, of a new tragedy of Mallet's, called Elvira. As I have fince 
en it acted, I shall defer my opinion of it dil then; but I cannot help 
jentioniag herę the ſurpriſing verſatility of Mrs. Pritchard's talents, who 
hearſed, almoſt at the ſame time, the part of a furious queen in the 
reen.room, and that of a coquette on the ſtage; and paſſed ſeveral times 
om one to the other with the utmoſt eaſe and happineſs. 
Dec. 30, ] — Before I cloſe the year I muſt balance my accounts — not | 
money, but of time. I may divide my ſtudies into four branches: 
Books that I have read for themſelves, claflic writers, or capital 
eatiles upon any ſcience; ſuch books as ought to be peruſed with attention, 
d meditated with care,- Of theſe I read the ewenty /aft books of the Iliad 
ice, the three firſt books of the: Odyſſee, the Life of Homer, and Longinus 
u Tcv;. 2. Books which I have read, or conſulted, to illuſtrate the 
emer. Such as this year, Blackwell's Inquiry into the Life and Fritings 
Homer, Burke's Sublime and Beautiful, - Hurd's Horace, Guichard's 
emoires Militaires, a great variety of paſſages of the ancients occaſionally . 
eful: large extracts from Mezeriac, Bayle, and Potter; aud many 
moirs and abſtracts from the Academy of Belles Letters: among theſe I 
ail only mention here two long and curious ſuites of diſſertations — the 
e upon the Temple of Delphi, the Amphictyonic Council, \and the Holy- 
as, ty M M. Hardion and de Valois ; the other upon the Games of the 
ecians, by M. M. Burette , Gedoyne, and de la Barre. 3. Books of | 


Vor. VII. | | M 


- Raleigh, I ought indeed to have known my own mind better before ] 


ſashior. His letters are entirely in that ſtyle; for the Count de Caylus at 


and d' Alembert. Ithen undreſſed for the play. My father and I went 


where we took our places in a body, ready to ſilence all oppoſition lle 


| borrowed from de la Motte, but the details and language have great me 
A fine yein of dramatic poetry runs through the piece. The ſcenes betWe 
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ebenen and infteuction;, bee at my leiſure - hours, without 4 
reference to a regular plan of ſtudy. Of theſe, perhaps, I read too many, 
ſince I went through the Life of Eraſmus , by Le Clerc and Burigny, many 
extracts from Le Clerc*s Bibliotheques, The Ciceronianus , aud Colloguie 
Eraſmus, Barelay's Argenis, Teraſſon's Setloc, Voltaire's Sitele þ 
Louis XIV. Madame de Motteville's Memoirs, and ' Fontenelle's 'ork, 
4- Compoſitions of my own. 1 find hardly any, except this Journal, any 
theExtrect of Hurd's Horace, which (like a chapter of Montaigne) con. 
tains many things very different from its title. To theſe four heads I my 
this year add a fifth 5. Thoſe treatiſes of English hiſtory which I read ig 
January, with a view to my nowabortiveſcheme of the Life of Sir Far 


undertook them. -Upon'the whole, after making proper UTE, 1 
not diflatisfied with the year. 
The three weeks which I paſſed at Beriton, at the end of this and 
beginning of the enſuing year, are almoſt a blank. I ſeldom went out 
and as the ſcheme of my travelling wasat laſt entirely ſettled, the harps 
impatience, the cares of preparations, and the tenderneſs of friends [wy 
going to quit, allowed me hardly any moments for ſtudy, | 
37 JOURNAL, January Lith,+1763. ] — I called upon Dr. Maty in thy 
morning. He told me that the Duke de Nivernois deſired to be acquaints 
with me. It was indeed with that view that I had written to Maty fro 
Beriton to preſent; in my name, a copy of my book to him. Thencel 
went to Becket, paid him his bill, (fifty. four pounds, ) and gave hi 
back his translation. It muſt be iſe; though very indifferent. M TH 
comfort is, that my misfortune is not an uncemmon one. We dine 
ſupped at the Mallets. 
12th. I went with Maty to viſit the Duke i in 1 Albemarle Street. He is a lit 
emaciated figure, but appears to poſſeſs a good underſtanding , taſte; vali 


knowledge. He offered me very politely letters for Paris. We dined at es 


lodgings. I went to Covent Garden to ſee Woodward " Bobadil, ns | 
ſupped with the Mallets at George Scott's. 

JOURNAL, Jan. 19th, 1763.]-—1 waited upon Lady W and the Dul 
de Nivernois, and received my credentials. Lady Hervey's are forM. le Comt uries 
de Caylus, and Madame Geoffrin, The Duke received me civilly, but(perta 
through Maty's fault) treated me more as a man of letters, than as a mand 


M. M. de la Bleterie, de Ste Palaye, Caperonier, du Clos, de Foncemaz 


the Roſe, in the paſſage of the play-houſe , where we found Mallet, wi 
about thirty friends. We dined together, and went thence into the pi terjc 


ever, we had no occaſion to exert ourſelves. Notwithſtanding the mal 
of party, Mallet's nation, connexions, and, indeed, imprudence, 
heard nothing but ing I think it was deſeryed. The plan 


* 


— 
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he father and ſon awaken amoft eviny ten of the human breaſt; and 
he counſel. would have 'equally moved „ but for the inconvenience 
wapoidable upon all theatres, that of intruſting fine ſpeeches to indifferent 
tors. The perplexity of the cataſtrophe is much, and I believe juſtly, 
niticiſed. But another defect made a ſtronger rene upon me. When 
poet ventures upon the dreadful ſituation of a father who condemns his 
on to death, there is no medium, the father mult either be a monſter or a 
ero. His obligations of juſtice, of the public good, muſt be as binding, 
; apparent, as perhaps thoſe. of the firſt Brutus. The cruel neceſſity 
onſeccates his actions, and leaves no room for repentance. The thought 
shocking, if not carried into action. In the execution of Brutus's ſons I 
n ſeaſible of that fatal neceſſity. Without ſach an example, the 
afectled liberty of Rome would have perished the inſtant after its birth. 
:tAlonzo might have pardoned his ſon for a rash attempt , the cauſe of 
hich was a private 0 and whoſe conſequences could never have 
1rb2d an eſtablished government. He might have pardoned ſuch a 
ime in any other ſubject; and as the laws could exact only an 
ual rigor for a ſon, a vain appetite for glory, and a mad affectation 
f heroiſm, could alone have rue him to exert an unequal and 
perior ſeverity. .. 
* JOURNAL, 2t Fevrier 1753. ] — Avjour@hoi 5a eee ma 
urnee, pour voir les endroits dignes d'attention dans la ville. D' Augny 
a axccompagne; Nous ſommes alles d'abord a la bibliethé que de 
bbaye de St. Germain des Prez, od tout le monde Stoit occupé 4 
arrangement «un cabinet de curioſités, et à 'hopital des Tnvalides , on 
d me Etoir kermé à cauſe des rEparations qu'on y faiſoit. * II faut done 
fferer la viſite et la deſcription de ces deux endroits. De là nous ſommes 


les voir l'école militaire. Comme ce bätiment $'tleve a cote des 


valides, bien des gens y verroi ent un moyen aſſez facile d'apprécier les 
nes differentes de leurs fondateurs. Dans Pun tout eſt grand et faſtueux, 
ns autre tout eſt petit et meſquin. De petits corps de logis blancs et 
[ez propres, qui, au lieu de 500 gentilshommes, dont on a parle, en 
ntiennent 258, compoſent rout I'6tabliſſement ; car le manége et les 
uries ne ſont rien. Il eſt vrai qu'on dit que ces batimens ne ſont qu'un 
haffaudage, qu'on doit öter, pour élever le veritable ouvrage ſur ces 
bris. Il faut bien en effet qu'on n'ait pas bati pour Peternits , puiſque 
ns vingt ans la plfipart des poutres ſe ſont pourties. Nous jettames 
ſuite un coup d'ceil ſur Egliſe de. St. Sulpice, dont la fagade - (le 
texte et le fruit de tant de lotteries ) n'eſt point encore achev6e. ; 
”” JOURNAL, Fevrier 23, 1763- ]— Je fis une vifite à PAbbs de la | 
terie, qui veut me mener chez la Yucheſle d'Aiguillon; je me fis 6crire 
ez M. de Bougainville que j'ai grande envie de connoitre, et me rendis 
ſuite chez le Baron d'Olbach, ami de M. Helvetius. C'ẽtoit ma premiere 
ite, et le premier pas dans une fort bonne maiſon. Le Baron a de l'eſprit 
des connoiffances, et ſurtout il donne ſouvent et tort bien à diner. ' 
evriet 24, ] — L'Abbs Barthelemy eſt fort aimable et n'a de l'antiguaire 
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dune tres W. Erudition. Je finis la loirée par un ſoupet tres _"_ 
chez Madame Bontemps avec M. Ie Marquis de Mirabeau. Cet homme, 
ſingulier; il a aſſez imagination pour dix autres, et pas aſſez de ſea 


raſſis pour lui ſeul. Je lui ai fait beaucoup de queſtions'ſur les titres de - 
nobleſſe Frangoiſe;z mais tout ce que Jen ai pu rn bete 3 
perſonne n'a la deſſus des idées bien nettes. 9 
Mai 1763.] — Muni d'une double lettre de recommandition pour M. . 


Comte de Caylus, je m'étois imagine due je trouverois reunis en 
homme de lettres et Phomme de qualité: Je le vis trois ou quatre fois, 0 
je vis un Homme ſimple, uni, bon, et qui me tEmoignoit une don 
extrème. Si je n'en ai point profité, je Partribue moins A ſon caracy 


qu'a ſon genre de vie. II ſe leve de grand matin; court les atreliers 4 - 
artiſtes pendant tout Je jour, et-rentre chez lui A Ga heurs du ſoir pour n 
mettre en tobe de Anke 30 e dans ſon cabinet. Le thojen . 
voir ſes amis? | 
Si ces recommendations Galen ſteriles, i y en Fa d'autres qui devinrey os 
Fo auſſi fecondes par leurs ſuites, qu'elles Etoient agreables en ellesm&mes;) * 
5 une capitale comme Paris, il eſt nEceſſaire, il eſt juſte que des lettres bt 
N recommendation vous ayent diſtingué de la foule. Mais deèſque la gl * 
eſt rompue, vos connoiſſances ſe multiplient, et vos nouveaux amis ha 
font un plaiſir de vous en procurer d'autres plus nouveaux encore. Heurei tied 
effet de ce caractere leger et aimable du Francois, qui a établi dans Pai ite 
une doueeur et une liberté dans la ſociété, inconnues à Vantiquits, q ert 
encore ignorces des autres nations. A Londres il faut faire ſon chen pu 
dans les maiſons qui ne s'ouvrent qu'avec peine. LA" on croit ve 5 
a faire plaifir en vous recevant. Ici on croit sien faire A ſoi- meme. AufH n 
connois plus de maiſons A Paris qu'a Londres: le fait n'eſt pas vrai * 
blable, mais il eſt vrai. * 
I 4* JOURNAL, September 15, 1763.] — ***** et e nous ont quit W 
Le premier eſt une méchante bete, groſſier, ignorant, et ſans uſaged * 
monde. Sa violence lui a fait vingt mauvaiſes affaires ici. On voul or 
1 cependant lui faire entreprendre le voyage d'Italie, mais **** refuſantl 75 
- Py accompagner, on a pris le-parti de le rappeler en Angleterre en Dec 
fFaiſant paſſer par Paris. **** eſt philoſophe, et fort inſtruit , mais nm 
et nullement homme d'eſprit. II eſt las de courir le monde avec des jeu 100 
foux. Apres avoir rendu celui-ci a ſa famille, il compte venir chercher mille 
repos et la retraite dans ce pays. Qu'il a raiſon! bale: 
September 21me. ] Pai eſſuyè une petite mortification au cerele. voy. 
-  d&part de Frey ayant fait vacquer Vemploi de directeur des 6trangers, gilt. 
m'avoit fait entre voir qu'on me le deſtinoit, et ma franchiſe naturelle ref 
m'avoit pas permis de diſſimuler que je le recevrois avec plaiſir, et que * 


m'y attendois. Cependant la pluralité des voix Pa donné à M. ki abit 
Hollandois. J'ai vu qu'on a ſaiſi le premier moment que les loix peri 


tofent de balloter, et que, ſi j'avois voulu raſſembler mes amis, je anf 5, 
emporté; mais je ſais en meme temps que je Paurois eu il y a trois lt in 
: . | | fn 


8 
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138 un moment, Ma reputation baiſſe ici avec quelque raiſon, 
t j ai des ennemis. { 
Septembre 25me. ]J — Jai paſſe Paprès diner chez Madame de es. Je 
ePavois pas vue depuis le 14 de ce- mois. Elle ne m'a point parlé, nin a 
rn s'stre appercue de mon abſence. Ce ſilence m'a faſt de la peine. 
wois une tres belle rEputarion-ici pour les mœurs, mais je vois qu'on 
ommencea me confondre avec mes compatriots et a me regarder comme 
homme qui aime le vim et le deſordre. 
Octobre 15 me.) — Jar paffs Papres midi chez Madame de Meſery. Elle 
duloit me faire rencontrer avec une Demoiſelle Francoiſe qu 'elle a pris A 
per; cette Demoiſelle, qui vapelle Le Franc, a fix pieds de baut. Sa 
ille, ſa figure, ſon ton, fa converſation , tout annonce le grenadier le 85 
lus déterminé, mais un grenadier, aqui a deVeſprit, des connoiffances , > | 
Poſage du monde. Auſſi ſon ſexe, ſon nom , ſon Etat, tout eſt myſtdre. X 
Ile ſe dit Pariſienne, fille de condition, qui veſt retiree dans ce pays 
ur cauſe de religion. Ne feroit- ce pas 1 pour une affaire 
honneur ? 
Lauſanne, Decemher teme. 1763. 1 me ſuis levé tard, et 8 
ſte fort amicale de M. de Chandieu Villars r, m'a enlevs ce qui me reſtoit 
ja matinte. M. de Chandieu a ſervien France avec diſtinction , et veſt 
tre avec le grade de mar&chal de camp. C'eſt une homm d'une grande 
iteſſe, d'un eſprit vit et facile; il feroit aujourd'hui a ſoixante' ans, ; 
porement Pune ſoci6te de jeunes filles. "C'eſt preſque le ſenl stranger qui 
tpu acquérir b'aiſance des manières Frangoiſes, ſans en prenore 1 meme 
mps les airs hruyans et Etourdis, 
Laſanne, DEcembre 18me, 1763.1 — telt un Dimanche us 
mmunion. Les ceremonies relizieuſes ſont bien Etendues dans ce pays. 
es ſont rarer, et par 14 meme plus reſpectées; les Vieillards fe plaignent. . 
averits du refroidiſſement de la dé votion; cependant un jour, comme 
Ivi-ci, offre encore un ſpectacle tres Edifiant. Point d'affaires, point 
ſſemblee; on 8“ 'interdit Pie whiſt f nEceſſaire a Pexiſtence wor 
vſannois. F 
Decembre 31me. ]—Jetons un i coup coil ſur. cette ann&e 1763. Wer 
mment j ai employe cette portion de mon exiſtence qui s'eſt Ecoulte et 
ine reviendra plus. Le mois de Janvier s'eſt paſſe dans le ſein de ma 
nille à qui il falloit ſacrifier tous mes momens, parcequ'ils ẽtoient Jes 
pniers dans les ſoins d'un départ et dans Vembatras d'un voyage, Dans 
voyage cependant je grouvai moyen de lire les lettres de Busbequius, 
niſtre Imperial à la Porte. Elles ſont auſſi intereſſantes du'inſtructives. 
reſtai a Paris depuis le 28 JANVIER juſqu'au 9 MAI. Pendant tout ce 
ps je n'ttudiai point. Les amuſements m'occupoient beaucoup „et 
abitude de la diſſipation, ** prend ſi facilement dans yy Erandes' i 
4 
The father of Madame de vey; whoſe family were Mr. Gibbon's: 
ſt intimate friends , after he had fettled' at Lauſanne in "the: 
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| a Geographie de Strabon ſur y Italie deux fois. 2. Une partie du deuxidmeliy 


| Ilment, On me fit attendre Nardini de. Ja Bibliothéque de Geneve. 
voulus remplir ce moment de vide par la lecture de Juyenal ,. potte gur 


raiſonnée. IVment, Jai beaucoup écrit de mon Recueil Geographiqat 


trouve des difſertations ſavantes et raiſonnees. Celle du paſſage d' Au 


Antiquités Romaines de Grevius. 7, L'Italia Antiqua de Cluvier, eni 


ky villes, ne me nn pas de mettre à profit le temps aul me « 
'Ala vérité, ſi j'ai peu feuilleté les livres, obſervation de tous ls 0hi 
curieux qui ſe preſentent dans une grande capitale, etla converſation y 
Jes plus grands hommes du ſiecle, m'ont inſtruit de beaucoup de choſe 


je n aurois point trouve dans les livres. Les ſept ou huit derniers moiz 


cette ann&e on EtE plus tranquilles. Des que je me ſuis vu 6tabli à Lauſay 
zai entreptis une Etude ſuivie ſur la geographie ancienne de Italie. 
ardeur s'eſt tres bien ſoutenue pendant lix ſempines juſqu's la fn dy 
de Juin. Ce fut alors qu'un voyage de Gengve incerrompit un peu u 
aſſiduité, que le ſcjour de Meſery m'offrit mille diſtractions et gie 
ſociété de dauſſure acheva de me faire verdre mon temps. Je repris g 

travail avec ce Journal au milieu. d doit, et depuis ce temps, juſyy 
commencement de Novenhbre, Jai wis a profit tous mes inſtans; Jay 


que pendant les deux derniers mois mon ardeur s'eſt un peu rallent 


Irement , Dans cette Etude ſuivie Jai lu: 1. Pres de deux U res dt 


de l'hiſtoĩre naturelle de Pline. 3. Le quatrième chapitre du deuxieme livre 


Pomponius Mela. 4, Les Itineraires d' antonin, et de Jeruſalem pourceq 


regarde l'Italie. Je Jes ailus avec les Commentaires de Weſſeling, At. 


tiré des tables de toutes les grandes routes del Italie, réduiſant partout 
milles Romains, en milles Anglois, et en lieues de France, ſelon 
calculs de M. d' Anville. 5. L'Hiſtoire des Grands Chemins de Pu 
Romain, par M. Bergier, deux volumes in 4%. 6. Quelques Ext 


choiſis de Ciceron, Tite Live, Velleius Paterculus, Tacite, et les d 


Plines. La Roma Vetus de Narllini et pluſieurs autres ,opuſeules ſurl 


meme ſujet qui compoſent preſque tout le quatrième tome du Treſor 


volumes in folio. 8. L'Iter ou le Voyage de Cl. Rutilius Nn 


Jes Gaules. 9. Les Catalogues de Virgile. Io. Celui de Silius Italic 


11. Le Voyage . à Brundufium. N. R. Jai lu deus fois ces 
derniers morceaux. Le Traité ſur les Meſures Trin#raires 
M. d' Anville, et e Meémoires de académie des Belles Let 


ne connoĩſſois encore que de reputation. Je Pai lu deux fois avec plaili 
avec ſoin. IIlment, Vendant vannée Jai Ju quelques journaux, 
autres le Journal Etranger depuis ſon commencement, un tame 
Nouvelles de Bayle, et les xxxy premiers volumes de la Bibliothi 


Vitalie qui eſt déjà bien ample et aſſez curieux · Vment . Je ne dois 
oublier ce journal meme qui eſt devenu un ouvrage; 414 pages en qu 
moic et demi et des pages des mieux fournies font un objet conſiden 
Auſſi ſans compter un grand nombre d'obſervations détachées il! 


contient dix pages, et celle ſur la guerre ſociale en a douze. Mais 
morceaux ſont trop crendus „et te journal meme a beſoin. une reſt 
* 
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ji lf cetranche quantits de EN: ſont aſſes 3 fon veritable a 
in Apres avoir un pel re flẽchi 1a deſſus, ,voici quelques regles que je 
» ſais faites ſur les objets qui lui conviennent. Iment, Toute ma vie 


lg et pr ivèe, mes amuſemens, mes liaiſons, mes 6carts meme, et toute? 


es reflexions qui ne len que ſar des ſujets qui me ſont perſonsels, 
AP que tout cela n'eſt intereſſant que pour moi, mais auſſi ce n'eſt 
epour moi que j*Ecris, mon journal, IIment, Tout ce que j'apprens par 
obſervation ou la converſation, A égard de celle- ci je ne rapporterai que 
que je tiens de perſonnes tout a la fois inſtruites et vEridiques, lorſqu' il 
tqueſtion de faits, ou du petit nombre de ceux qui meritent le titre de 
and homme, s'il s'agit de ſentimens et d'opinions. IIIment, J'ai 
jettrai ſoigneuſement tout ce qu'on peut appeler la partie materielle de 
wes Etudes; combien d'heures j'ai travaille, combien de pages j'ai Ecrites 
lues, avec une courte notice du ſuiet qu'elles contenoient, IVment, Je 
rois fache de lire ſans reflechir ſur mes lectures, ſans porter des jugemens 
niſonnés ſur mes auteurs, et ſans Eplucher avec ſoin leurs idées et leuts 
zpreflions. Mais toute lecture ne fournit pas également. II y a des livres 
uon parcourt, et il yen a qu'on lit; il y en a enfin qu'on doit Etudier. 
es obſervations ſur ceux de la premiere claſſe ne peuvent qu'etre courtes 
detachées. Elles conviennent au journal,” Celles qui regardent la 


conde elaſſe n'y entreront qu autant qu'elles auront le meme caractèere. 


ment, Mes réflexions ſur ce petit nombre d'auteurs claſſigues, qu'on 
„dite avec ſoin, ſeront naturellement plus approfondies et plus ſuivies. 


eſt pour elles, et pour des pie cet plus étendues et plus originales, aux 


elles la lecture ou la méditation peut donner lieu, que je ferai un 
cueil ſpare. Je conſerveraj cependant ſa liaiſon avee le journal par des 
nyois conſtans qui marqueront le numero de chaque piece avecletemps et 
vccaſion de ſa compoſition,  Moyennant ces precautions mon journal ne 
ut que m'ètre utile. Ce compte exact de mon temps m'en fera mieux 
dtirle prix; il diſſipera par ſon detail, Villuſion qu'on ſe fait Minvifager 
ulementles anntes et les mois et de m6priſer les heures et les jours. Je 
dis rien de Lagrément. C'en eſt un bien grand cependant de pouvoir 
paſſer chaque Epoque de ſa vie, et de ſe placer, d&squ'on le veut, au 
lieu de toutes les petites ſcenes qu'on a jous,, ou qu'on a vu jouer. 
6 Avril 1764. ] — Jai été Eveille par Pavilliard et H**** pour arreter 
ne facheuſe affaire qui $'Etoit paſſẽe au bal après notre d&part. G#**** qui 
ſoit ſa cour a Mademoiſelle *'*+*** dépuis long temps, voyoit avec peine 
le ae (fe) menacoit de leſupplanter. II ne rEpondoit jamais aux 
liteſſes de ſon rival, que par des bruſqueries; et à la fin A Poccaſion de la 
ain de Mademoiſelle „ ils'emporta contre lui ſe plus mal à propos 
monde, et le traita devant tout le monde d*impertinent, &c. Pai appris 
Pavilliard que #***** luj avoit envoyé un cartel, et que la rEponſe de 
ne Payant point contenté ils devoient ſe rencontrer 4 cinq heures du 
r. Au deſeſpoir de voir mon ami engage dans une affaire qui ne pouvoit 
e lui faire du tort, j'ai couru chez M. de Crouſaz on demeuroit . 
i bient3t vu qu'il ne lui falloit qu'une explication- aſſez legere, jointe a 


M4. 


- 


ſion inſulte envers les dames auſſi bien qu*envers ***** Etoit ans excuſt 


Ve 
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\ 
quelque apologie de la part de G] pour le dé ſarmer, et je fois 
chez lui avec H. pour bengager à la donner. Nous lui avons fait ea 

prendre que Pavey d'une veritable tert ne bleſſoit jamais nhon neut, eit 


| | Ini ai dicts un billet convenable, mais ſans la moindre baſſeſſe, que 
' ports au Hollandois. Il a rendu les armes ſur le champ, lui a fait la reh 
la plus polie, et m'a remereié mille fois du role que j*avois fait. En vor 
cethomme n 'eſt pas difficile. Apres diner Pai vu nos dames à qui j'ai port 
une letire d'excuſes. La mere n'en veut plus a G], mais Mademoiſy 
* eſt dẽ ſolée du tort que cette affaire peut lui faire Sauk le monde. Cet 
n6gociation m'a pris le jour entier 5 mais peut-on mieux employer un jn 
qu'a ſauver la vie, peut-etre a deux perſonnes, et à conſgrver la re putai 
d'un ami? Au reſte j'ai vu au fond plus d'un caractète. G**** oft bra 
vrai, et ſenſe, mais d'une impétuoſité qui neſt que plus dangereuſey 
etre ſupprimee a Pordinaire, C***** eſt d'une Etourderie d!enfant, 
$**+* d'une indifference qui vient bien plus d'un défaut de Cenfibilits; 
d'un exces de raiſon. J'ai conqu une veritable amitié pour Hg er 
II a beaucoup de raiſon et des ſentimens Phonnevr avec un cut 
mieux placẽ. 
1 JOURNAL, Lauſanne, Avril ere — Guiſe et mol, nt 
avonsdonn& un diner excellent et beaucoup de vin A Nu pleix, et heaven 
d'autres. Apres diner nous nous ſommes Echappes pour faire quelq 
yiſites aux *, aux ***, etraux . Je pars avec quelques regrets 
ce pendant un peu de vin, et une gaieté dont je ne pouvois rende ta | 
m'ont rendu d'une 6tourderie ſans pareille, vis-a-vis de ces petites, | 
leur ai dit cent folies, et nous nous ſommes embraſſes en riant. Me 
nous a donn un très beau ſouper avec une partie de la compagnie du mat 
augment6e de Bourgeois et de Pavilliard. Ce ſouper, les adieux fur tun 
Pavilliard, que j'aime véritablement, et les preparatifs du depart, mt 
occupé juſqu'a deux heures du matin. 
Fe quitte Lauſanne avec moins de regret que la premiere fois. Je nl 
plus que des gonnoiſſances. C' toit la maitreſſe et Pami dont je pleuroit 
perte. D'ailleurs je voyois Lauſanne avec les yeux encore novices | 
jeune homme, qui lui deyoit la partie raiſonable de ſon exiſtence, et 
jugeoit ſans objets de comparaiſon. Avjourd'hdji j'y vois une ville f 
. batie, au milieu d'un pays délicieux, qui jouit de la paix et du repos, 
qui les prend pour la liberté. Un peuple nombreux et bien élevé, quill 
la ſociẽtẽé, quiy eſt propre, et qui admet avec plaiſir les Etrangers dani 
cotteries, qui ſeroient bien plus agreables, ſi la converſation n'avoitf 
cEdE la place au jeu. Les femmes ſont jolies, et malgrs leur grandeVt 
elles ſont très ſages. Tout au plus peuvent- elles etre un pen complaiſant 
dans Videe honnete, mais incertaine, de prendre une 6tranger dans ie 
filets. Laffectation eſt le péché originel des Lauſannois. Aﬀectation 
dé penſe, affectation de nobleſſe, affectation d'eſprit: les deux premit 
ſont fort rEpandues , pendant que la troĩſième eſt fort rare. Comme ce 
ſe choque a tout inſtant avec celui des autres, Lauſanne ſe trouve pat 
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uus un grand 3 d'ẽtat: , dont les principes et le langage varient * 
binfioi; et qui n'ont de commun que leur m6pris r6ciproque les uns pour 
es autres. Leur goũt pour la dẽpen ſe s'accorde mal avec celui de la nobleſſe. 
hy. perirojent plut6t que de renoncer a leurs grandeurs , ow d'embraſſer la 
vie profeſſion qui puiſſe les y ſoutenir. La maiſon de M. de Meſery eſt 
iirmance: le caractère franc et genEreux du Mari, les agremens de la 
emme, une ſituation délicieuſe, une chere excellente, la compagnie de 
Cs compatriotes, et une liberté parfaite, font aimer ce ſéjour à tout Anglois. 
ve je voudrois en trouver un ſemblable a Londres! 5 regrette encore 
Holroyd , mais il nous ſuit de pres. 8 EP Kg 

42 See Appendix, Letter, N'. XVII. 

„JOURNAL, Florence, Aofit me, 1764.) — Cocchi à ung avec 
zus. Nous avons beaucoup cauſe, mais je ne Jui trouve pas le genre qu'on 
hui attribue , C'eſt peut- etre, parceque les n0tres ne ſont pas analogges. | 
Pentrevois de I extravagance dans ſes idées, de Vaffectation dans ſes 
manières. Il ſe plaint à tout moment de ſa.pauvretsE. II connoit peu la 
rita ble dignité d'un homme de lettres. S'il a beaucoup de ſcience, elle 
ſtbornée à la phyſique. 1 m'a demands ſi Lord Spenſer ne pouvoit pas 
Jire des eveques „et m'a fait un conte de Lord Lyttelton (dont il ne peut 
wouff ir le file) od il toit queſtion des Parlemens de Campagne. 

44 Now the church of the Zoccolants , or Franciſcan Friars. S. 

*5 The members were Lord Mountſtuart (now Earl of Bute), Colonel 
Edmonſtone, Weddal, Palgrave, Lord Berkley, Godfrey Clarke, 
Holroyd (Lord Sheffield), Major Ridley, Sir William Gvize,, Sir John 
lubrey, ' ord Abingdon , Hon. Peregrine Bertie, Cleaver, Hon. John 
amer, Hon. George D#mer (Lord e Ti Thomas Gaſcoygne » 
Sir John Hort, E. Gibbon. 

1 Mr. Hume ſeems to have had a different opinion of this work. 


"Ne From Mr. HUME to Grpzox. ö 


It is but a few days ego ſince M. Pe put your manuſcript into my 
ands, and I have peruſed it with great pleaſure and ſatisfaction, I have 
dnly one objection, derived from the language in which it is written. Why 
Jo you compoſe in French, and carry faggots into the wood, as Horace ſays 

ith regard to Romans who wrote in Greek? I grant that you have x like 

motive to thoſe Romans „ and adopt a language much more generally 
diffuſed than your native tongue: but have you not remarked the fate of © 
hoſe two ancient languages in following. ages ? The Latin, though then 
eſs celebrated, and confined to more narrow limits, has in ſome meaſure 
utlived the Greek, and is now more generally underſtood by men of letters. 
et the French, therefore, triumph in the prefent diffuſion of their tongue. 
Dur ſolid and increaſing eſtablishments in America, where we need ſeſs 
read the inundation of Barbarians, promiſe a ſuperior ability and duration. 
0 the English language. | 

Your uſe of the French tongue has alſo led you into a ſtyle more edle! 
nd figurative, and more * colored, than our language! ſeems to admit 


— 


— 


of in / hiſtorical productions: for ſach is the practice of Vequny writers, 
5 particularly the more recent ones who illuminate their pictures more thay 
; cvſtom will permit us: On the whole, your. Hiſtory, in my opinion 4 

written with ſpirit and judgment; and I exhort you very: earneſtly u 
continue it. The objections that occurred to me on reading it, were f 
frivolous, that I shall not trouble you with them, and Should, I belieng, 
bean to recollect them. I am, with great eſteem, | 33 


| a, | 1 0 4 tot 
LONDON, h 5 Your moſt obedient, W ; 
24th of Oct. 1767. And moſt humble Servant, the 


(Signed) DAVID HUME 


+7 He CIR TROY to burn them, He left at Sheffield.Place thei introduetion 
or fi:{t book, in forty-three pages folio, written in a very ſmall hand, beſilg 
a conſiderable number of notes. If Mr, Gibbon had not declared hit 
judgment, perhaps Mr. Hume's opinion, expreſſed i in the letter in me lil 
note, might have juſtified the publication of it. 8. 
48 The editor of the Warburtonian tracts, Dr. Parr, (p- 192. ) conſider 
the allegorical interpretation © as completely refuted in a moſt ele, 
© elegant, and deciſive work of criticiſm; which could not, indeed, 
« derive authority from the greateſt name; butto which the ot: nam 
might with propriety have been affixed. 5 
The Divine Legation of Mofes is a monument, already erumbling 
the duſt, of the vigor and weakneſs of the human mind. If Warburton! 
new argument proved any thing, it would be a demonſtration again 
the legiſlator , who left his people without the knowledge of a future ſtats, 
But ſome epiſodes of the work, on the Greek philoſophy, the hieroglyphig 
of Egypt, &c. are entitled to the praiſe of learning, indien un 
diſcernment. | 


50 Like the fir 3 pleſt is he, wo 
From debts, and uſury, and buſineſs free $22.5 
With his own team who plouehs the ſoil, 
Which grateful once confeſs'd his father's . FRA) 


i From the mixed, though polite , company of Boodle's, White's] 
and Brooks's, I muſt honorably diſtingvish a weekly ſociety, which wil 
inſtituted in the. year 1764, and which ſtill continues to flourish, und 
the title of the Literary Club. (Hawkins's Life of Johnſon, p. 418. Boſwe 
Tour to the Hebrides, p. 97. ) The names of Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Burke 
Mr. Topham Beauclerck, Mr. Garrick., Dr. Goldſmith, Sit Jos 
Reynolds, Mr. Colman, Sir William Jones, Dr. Percy, Mr. For 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Adam Smith, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Dunning, Sir Jose 
Banks, Dr. W arton, and his brother Mr. Thomas Warton, Dr. Burney, 
form a large and luminous conſtellation of British ſtars. 
2 A French sketch of Mr. Gibbon's Life, written by himſelf,” probab 
for the uſe of ſome foreigu JjourngJift or tranſlator , contains no fac 
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mentioned in bis English Life... He there deſcribes himſelf with his uſual 
andor DEpuis huit ans il a affiſte aux deliberations les plus importantes; 
mais il ne $'eſt jamais trouve le courage, ni le talent, de parler dans une 
aſſemblée publigve. This sketch was written before the publication of his 
three laſt volumes, as in cloſing it he ſays ofhis Hiſtory : Cette entrepriſe 
Jvi demande encore pluſieurs années d'une application ſoutenue; mais 
queiqu'en ſvitle ſucces, il trouve dans cette (EEE meme un plaiſir 
toujours varié et toujours renaiſſants | 

53 Ofthe voluminous writings of the Abbé de Mably, ( ſee his Eloge by 
the Abbé Brizard,) the Principes du droit public de Europe „and the firſt 
part of the Obſervations ſur © Hiftoire de France, may be deſervedly 
praiſed; and even the Maniere d*e&crire ['Hiftoire contains ſeveral uſeful 
precepts and judicious remarks, Mably was a lover of virtue and freedom 5 
but his virtue was auſtere, and his freedom was impatient of an equal. Kings, 
magiſtrates, nobles, and ſucceſsful writers, were the objects of his contempt, 
or hatred , or envy; but his illiberal abuſe of Voltaire, Hume; Buffon, the 
Abbe Rayaal, Dr. Rohergſon., 5 and tutti quanti, can be lojuxious only to 
himſelf, 

« Eſt il rien de plus faſtidieux (ſays the polite Cenſor) qu'un M. Gibbon $ 
« qui dans ſon Eternelle Hiſtoire - des Empereurs Romains, ſuſpend à 
chaque inſtant fon inſipide et lente narration, pour vous expliquer la 
e canſe de faits que vous allez lire.” ( Maniere 3 Hiſtoire, p. 184. 
dee another paſſage, p 280.) Vet I am indebted to the Abbe de Mably for 
wo ſuch advocates as the anonymous French Critic and my friend Mr. 
Hayley. ( Hayley's Works, $vo Edit. Vol. ii. p. 26176 3.) 

5+ See Appendix, Letters, N' LXXXII. LXXXIII. and CXIV. 

55 The ſtupendous title, Thoughts on the Cauſes of the grand . 
at firſt agitated my nerves, till ! diſcovered that it was the apoſtacy oft 

yhole church, ſince the Council of Nice, from Mr. Taylor s private religi a 
His bock is a thorough mixture of nigh enthuſiaſm and low buffoonery , 
and the Millennium is a fundamental article of his creed. 

From his grammar-ſchool at Kingſton upon Hull, Mr. Joſeph Milner 
pronounces an anathema agaikiſt all rational religion. Hi faith is a divine 
ate, a ſpiritual inſpiration ; his church is a myſtic and inviſible body: 
he natural Chriſtians, ſuch as Mr. Locke, who believe aud interpret the 
pcriptures, are, in his judgment, no better than profane infidels.. 

'7 Aſtruc de la Structure du dene eat: i. 77. 78. Appendix, Letter 
XLIY. | 

i Monthly Be Oct. 1750 

Oeuvres de Beaumarchais , tom. iii ii. p. 299. 355, 

„can never forget the delight with which that diffuſive and ingenious 
drator, Mr. Burke, was heard by all ſides of the houfe, and even by thoſe 

hoſe exiſtence he proſcribed. . (See Me. Burke's ſpeech on the Bill' of 


'# 


eform, p. 72—450. ). The Lords of Trade blushed at their inſignificancy, x 


nd Mr. Eden's appeal to the two thouſand five hundred volumes of our 
\eports, ſerved only to excite.a general laugh. ILtake this opportunity of 
ertifying the correctneſs of Mr. RAPE 8 printed ſpeeches , which I haye 
ard and read, | 
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I Litchfield on the 21ſt of December 1703, O. S. (1ſt January 1704, N. S % 
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days before his death he finished the memoirs of his own life, which have 


— 


er From Epwatp Gao efq. „— efq. 


Dran Sia, +. 46 = 1773 
Yeſterday I received a very intereſting communieation from my friend; 
whoſe kind and bonorable behaviour towards me I muſtalways remembg 

with the higheſt gratitude. He informed me that, in conſequence of an 
arrangement, a place at the Board of Trade was reſerved for me, and thay 
as ſoon as I ſignified my, acceptance of it, he was ſatisfied no farther 
difficulties would ariſe. My anſwer to him was ſincere and explicit. I tol{ 
him that I was far from approving all the paſt meaſures of the adminiſtes 
tion, even fome of. thoſe in which T\myſelf had filently concurred; that! 
. ſaw, with the reſt of the world, many capital defects in the characters of 
Tome of the preſent miniſters, and was ſorry that in ſo alarming a ſituation 
of public affairs , the country had not the aſſiſtance” of ſeveral able and 
honeſt men who are now in oppoſition. But that T had not formed with ay 
of thoſe perſons in oppoſition any engagements or connexions which coul 
in the leaſt reſtrain or affect my parliamentary conduct; that T could not 
diſcover among them ſuch ſuperior advantages, either of meaſures or of 
abilities, as could make me conſider it as a duty to attach myſelf to their 
canſe ; and that I clearly underſtood, from the public and private languag 
of „ one of their leaders, that in the actual ſtate of the country, be 
himſelf was ſeriously of opinion that oppoſition could not tend ro any good 
purpoſe , and might be productive of much miſchief; that „for thoſe 
reaſons, I ſaw no objections which could prevent me from accepting 
an office under the preſent government. and that I was ready to un 
a ſtep which 1 found to 8 conſiſtent both with my intereſt and my 
honor, : 

It muſt now be decided, whether I may continue to live in England] 
or whether I muſt ſoon withdraw myſelfinto a kind of philoſophical exile it 
Switzerland. My father left his affairs in a ſtate of embarraſſment, and 
even of diſtreſs. My attempts to diſpoſe of a part of my landed property 
have hitherto been diſappointed, and are not likely at preſent to be more 
ſucceſsful: and my plan of expenſe, though moderate in itſelf , deſerm 
the name of extravagance, ſince i itexceeds my real income. The addition 
of the ſalary which is now offered will make my fituation perfectly eaſy; 
but I hope you will do me the juſtice to believe that my mind could not bt 
fo, unleſs I were ſatisfied of the rectitude of my own conduct. 

The borough which Mr. Gibbon had repreſented in parliament. 


Extract from M. GiBBON's Common Place Bool. 
Thomas Newton, Bishop of Briftol and Dean of St. Paul's, was born 


and died the 14th of February 1782, in the 79th year of his age. A ſen 


been prefixed to an edition of his poſthumous works , firſt — 
quarto , and ſince ( 1782 ) re· published in fix volumes octa 
{ 
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p. 173, 174. Some books wote published in 1781 0 Which employed 5 

ſome of the Bishop's leifure- hours, and during his illneſs. Mr. Gibbon's 

| Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire he read throughout, 
4; but it by no means anſwered his expectation; for he found it rather a prolix 
ber aud tedious performance, his matter unintereſting, and his ſtyle affected; 
his teſtimonies not to be depended upon, and his frequent ſcoffs at religion 
hat ofznſive to every ſober mind. He had before been convicted of making falſe 
her quotations, which should have taught him more prudence and caution. 
old But, without examining his authorities, there is one which muſt neceſſarily 
res frike every man who has read Dr. Burnet's Treatiſe de Statil Mortuorum. 
al Jn vol. iii. p. 99. Mr. G. has the following note : — ©* Burnet (de S. M. 
* „p. 66—84.) Collects the opinions of the Fathers, as far as they aſſert 
ion « the fleep or repoſe of human ſouls till the day of judgment. He afterwards 


and * expoſes (p. 91.) the inconveniences which muſt ariſe if they poſſeſſed 
an WY” more active and ſenſible exiſtence. Who would not from hence infer 
ul that Dr. B. was an advocate for the ſleep orinſenſible exiſtence of the ſoul 
not * after death? whereas his doctrine is directly the contrary. He has 
'r of employed ſome chapters in treating of the ſtate of human ſouls in the 
heir interval between death and the reſurrection; and after various proofs” 
Lage from reaſon, from ſcripture, and the Fathers, his concluſions are, 
\ be that human ſouls exiſt after their ſeparation from the body, that they are 
r00d in a good or evil ſtate according to their good or ill behaviour, but that 
bose * neither their happineſs nor their miſery will be complete or perfect 
ting before the day of judgment. His argumentation is thus ſummed up at 
take the end of the 4th chapter — Ex quibus conſtat primo, animas ſupereſſe 
| my * extinffo corpore; ſecundo, bonas bene, malas male ſe habituras ; tertio , 
| nec illis ſummam Felicitatem, nec his — mi ſeriam, eee eſſe 
and] ante diem judicii. ?? (The Bishop's reading the whole was a greater 


le if empliment to the work than was paid to it by two of the moſt eminent of 
g is brethren for their learning and ſtation. The one entered upon it, but 
per ss ſoon wearied, and laid it aſide in diſguſt: the other returned it upon 
mon e bookſeller's hands; and it is ſaid that Mr. G. nnen unluckily 
n be in the shop at the ſame time. ) 
tion Does the Bishop comply with his own . in the next page? 
ear; 17 5.) © Old age should lenify, should ſoften men's manners. and 
ot WA make them more mild and gentle; but often has the contrary effect, 
f hardens their hearts, and makes 8 more ſour and crabbed. — He 
ſpeaking of Dr. Johnſon. 
Have I ever inſinuated that eee is the great occupation 
an eccleſiaſtical life? ( Memoirs paſſim ); that a miniſter's influence and 


dishop's patronage are ſometimes pledged eleven deep? (p. 151.) thaua 
. & ebendary conſiders the audit - week as the better part of the year? 
a few! 127.) or that the moſt eminent of prieſts, the pope himſelf, would 
\ haſt inge their religion, if any thing better could be offered them? (p. 86. 
fl ch things are more than infinuated in the Bishop's Life, which afforded 


e ſeandal to the church, and ſome en to the "re laity. 


— 
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„ Tt may not be generally known that Louis nne SRtscld | Bae 
reader. and a reader of English books. On peruſi ing a paſſage of my Hiſtory 
which ſeems. to compare him to Arcadius or Honorius, he expreſſed big 
reſentment to the Prince of B*****,. from whom the intelligence wa 
'Conveyed to me. Tshall neither diſclaim the! alluſion, nor examine the 
likeneſs; but the ſituation of the late King of France excludes all ſuſpiciog 
of flattery; and I am ready to declare that the concluding obſervation; 0 
my third volume were written before his acceſſion to the throne, 
65 Sir Richard Worfley, Lord Cheſterfield, nn Lord Midleton, 
and Mr. Hume, brother to Sir Abraham. 
„ Sees Appendix, Letters „Ne CL. CLI: CLIL. cum. CLIV. CLYL 

CLIX. | 

67 hid. Letter, 'N* ol xxvi. | 

% Tbid. Letters, N“ CLXXI. CLXXVIL. 5 2 

69 Memoires Secrets de la Cour de Berlin. a 30 LY 5 

79 See Letter in the Continuation, October 1, 1788. 

71 Sec preface to the Life ob Madioacee; p. 10, 11. 

72 I have followed the judicious precept of the Abbe de Mably, (Manien 
Gecrire P Hiſtoire, p. 110.) who adviſes the hiſtorian not to dwell to 
minutely on the decay of the eaſtern empire; but to confider the barbatiu 
conquerors as a more a nee of his narrative. ** Fas eſt et a 
** hoſte doceri. ?? 1 g 


73 Extract from Mr. emo. s Common-place Book. 


The IVth Volume of the 
Hiſtory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman 


Empire.. | 
The Vth Volume, begun July 178; ended May iſt, 1786. 


The VIth Volume, - begun May 18th, 1786 ended June 27th, 170% 
Theſe three volumes were ſent to preſs Auguſt 15th; 1787, and the 


whole impreſſion was concluded April following. e 
7+ Obſervations on the Commerce of the American States, by John L 


Sheffield, the 6th edition, London, 1784, in octavo. 
75 He ſaid the facts that made up the volume of narrative were umpar! 


leled in atrociouſneſs, and that nothing equal in criminality was 10 

traced, either in ancient or modern hiſtory, - in the correct periods & 

Tacitus or. the luminous page of Gibbon. , Morning _— 
June 13, 1788, | 

76 OCCASIONAL STANZAS, by Mr. HAYLEY, 

after the Dinner at Mr. CADELL's, May 8, 17885 being 

Doy of the Publication of the Three Laſt Volumes of Mr. G1B80Xl 


Hiſtory , and his Birth-day. 
GENII of ENGLAND, and of ROME ! 
In mutual triumph here aſſume 
The honors each may claim! 


\ 


— 


deten March Iſt, 1762—ended June 173g; 
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This ſocial ſcene with ſmiles ren? 2 
Aud conſecrate the feſtive a: 
To Friendship and to Fame! 


Enough, by Deſolation's tide, 
With anguish, and indignant pride, 

Has ROME bewail'd her fate; | 
And mourn'd that Time, in Havoc's hour, 
Defac'd each monument, of power 

To ſpeak her truly greac: ' 


O'er maim'd POLYBILS, juſt and ſage, 
O'er LIVY?S mutilated page, 

How deep was her regret! 
Touch'd by this Queer , » In ruin grand , 
See! Glory, by an English hand, 

Now pays a mighty deb:: 


Lo! ſacred to the ROMAN Name, 


And rais'd, like ROME'S immortal Fame, 


By Genius and by Toil, 
The ſplendid Work is crown'd n 
On which Oblivion ne'er shall prey, 
Nor Envy make her ſpoil! 


ENGLAND, exult! and view not now 


With jealous glance each nation's brow, 


Where Hiſt'ry's palm has ſpread! 
In every path of liberal art, 2 
Thy Sons to prime diſtinetion ſtart, | 
Age no ſuperior dread. 


Sdlenes' for Thee 2 D Wron rais'd ; 

For thy renown a SHAKESPEARE blaz'd , 
Lord of the drama's ſphert ! 

In different fields to equal praiſe 

See Hiſtr'y now thy GIBBON raiſe 
To shine without a peer! 


(. 


Eager to honor living worth, | 
And bleſs to-day the double birth, 
That proudeſt joy may claim, 
Let artleſs Truth this homage pay, 
And conſecrate the feſtive day 
To Friendship and te Fame! 


A 
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„ SONNET: # EDWARD GIBBON . 


On the Publication of - his Secoud and Third Polumes, 1781 


Wir proud delight th' imperial founder gaz d 
| On the new beauty of his ſecond Rome, 
EE: When on his eager eye rich temples blaz'd , 
33 ana his fair city roſe in youthful bloom: 
A pride more noble may thy heart aſſume, | 
. O GIBBON! gazing off thy growing work, 
| I In which » conſtructed for a happier doom, 
i No haſty marks of vain ambition lurk : 
Thou may'ſt deride both Time's deſtructive ſway; 
And baſer Envy's beauty, mangling dirk; 
Thy gorgeous fabric, plann'd with wiſe delay, 
Shall baffle foes more ſavage than the Turk; | 
As ages multiply, its fame $hall-riſe, - 3 
NE SIR And earth muſt perish ere its ſplendor dies. | | 
# Po : HAYLEY's Works , $vo edit. vol. i. 71 ; 


* : « 4 : = * . 
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* 1 Carp of INVITATION fo Mr. GIBBON A 


 Brighthelmſtone , LSE : £4 aa 
5 
AN English ſparrow, pert and free, Tee | - 
Who chirps beneath his native tree; 
Hearing the Roman eagle's near, | . 1 WP 
| "IN And feeling more reſpect than fear, LT o. 
= Thus, with united love and awe, 0 
| Invites him to his shed of ſtraw. 6 
oe / In 
+ Tho? he is but a twittering ſparrow , * 
The field he hops is rather narrow, *J 
When nobler plumes attract his view hors 
He ever pays them homage due, 
2 lle looks with reverential wonder N 1 
Oa him, whoſe talons bear the thunder? 3 Up 
Nor could the Jackdaws eer inveigle | n 
His voice to vilify the eagle, . 
g Tho' iſſuing from the holy towers, ue 
In which they build their warmeſt bow'rs, Kot, 
Their ſovereign's haunt they slyly ſearch, "WM 
In hopes to catch him on his perch, | | Mr 
«( For Pindar ſays, befide his God | | : 
The thunder-bearing bird will nod, ) MN x 
Then, peeping round his ſtill retreat, 5 
They * from e his feet * 01 
4 / 


i 
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Some molted feather he lets fall, - 

And ſwears he cannot fly at all. — 

Lord of the sky! whoſe pounce can tear 

Theſe croakers, that infeſt the air, 

Truſt him! the ſparrow loves to ſing 
The praiſe of thy imperial wing! 
He thinks thou'lt deem him, on his word, 
An honeſt, though familiar bird; | 
And hopes thou ſoon wilt condeſcend 
To look upon thy little friend; 

That he may boaſt around his grove 
A vilit from the bird of Jove. 
; HAYLEY's Forks 9 vol. i. p. 189. 

gee his preface, page 28. 32. 
8 Yol. iv. part 1. page 342. 344. 
1 Of their fourteen octavo volumes the two laſt include the whole body 
he notes. The public importunity had forced me to remove them from 
end of the volume to the bottom of the page; butT have . repented 
my compliance. e : £ 
M. Wiihelm, de Severy. 3 
| The family of de Seyery.. . 
see Buffon, Supplement à Hiſtoire aten tom, vii. page 158 
of a given number of new- born infants, one half, by the fault of 
ure or man, is extinguished before the age of puberty ans reaſon. — A 
lancholy calculation! 
Mr. d'Alembert relates, that as he was walking in thi gurdens of 
s Souci with the King of Pruſſia, Frederic ſaid to him, „Do you ſee 
hat old woman, a poor weeder, asleep on that ſunny bank? 
he is probably a more happy being than either of us. ” The king and 
philoſopher may _ for Sa ag for my e not envy the 
woman. 
# In the firſt ofadatind or 3 romances (Tom Sou?) 9: | this prout 
iment, this feaſt of fancy, is enjoyed by the genius of Fielding. — 
ome, bright love of fame, &c. fill my ravished fancy with the hopes of 
harming ages yet to come, Foretel me that ſome tender maid , whoſe - 
rand-mother is yet unborn , hereafter, when, under the fictitious 
ame of Sophia, she reads the real worth which once exiſted in my 
harlotte, shall from her ſympathetic breaſt ſend forth the heaving gh. | 
0 thou teach me not only to foreſee but to enjoy, nay even to feed on 
ture praiſe, Comfort me by the ſolemn aſſurance, that, when the 
tle parlour in which I fit at this moment shall be reduced to a worſe 
Irnished box, I shall be read with honor by thoſe who never knew nor 
wme, and whom TI shall' neither know nor ſee. ”” Book xiii ch. I. 

Mr. Buffon, from our diſregard of the poſſibility of death within the 
aud. twenty- hours, cencludes that a chance, which falls below or 
above ten thouſand to ones. will never affect the hopes or fears of a 
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RN man. The fact is true, but our courage: is che effec 
thoughtleſſneſs, rather than of reflection. If a publie lottery were dr; 
for the cheice of an immediate victim, and if our name were inſcribeq; 
one of the ten thouſand tickets, should we be perfectly eaſy? ? 
7 2 Sec Buffon. | 
2 Alluding to Sheffield.Place. | 1 
9 His portrait. | 3 
/ 9 Obſervations on the Project for aboliching the Slave «Trade, 
Lord Sheffield. 
92 Mareéchal de Caſtries and ſeveral branches of his family, Duc 
Guignes. and daughters, Duc and Ducheſſe de Guiche, Madame! 
Grammont, Princeſſe d'Henin, Princeſſe de Bouillon, Ducheſſe de Bim 
Prince de Salms, Comte de Schomberg, M. Lally Tolendal, M. de Mounie 
Madame d' Agueſſtau and family, M. de Malzherbes, &c. &c. 
93 The temainder of the letter was dictated by Mr. Gibbon, and Write 
by NM. With. de Severy. 8. / 
9+ Acommiſſion, at the head of which was Moaſtoar Fiſcher, one of 
principal members of the government of Berne, a very active and intellig 
man, who would have diſtinguished himſelf in the adminiſtration oft 
country. This commiſſion, which was accompanied by two or thi 
thouſand ofthe beſt of the German militia of the Canton of Berne, uuf 
for the purpoſe of examining into ſome attempts to introduce the Fre 
revolutionary principles into the Pays de Vaud. Several perſons we 
ſeized; the greater part were releaſed; the examination was ſecret, 
Roſſet and La Motte were confined in the caftle of Chillon; and bg 
afterwards condemned, for correſpondence with the French, to al 
impriſonment, were transferred to the caſtle of Arbourg. 8. 
95 Madame de Silva. | 
96 The apartment principally inhabited during the reſidence off 
family at Lauſanne. S. 
97 It would be more correct if he had ſaid» my preference of land, 
99 Berne. 
His letters to me for a certain period, which he deſired i me to ſend, 


* 


aſſiſt him in writing his Memoirs. 8. 3 
1% Miſs Holroyd. | = 
x 10 Meaning Sheffield- Place, 


f | 1% Mr. Gibbon alludes to letters written to him by Miſs Holroyd, 
che was returning from Switzerland, along the Rhine, to England 

1*5 The Anſwer to Mr, Gibbon's Letter which follows, gives the} 

account haye ſeen of the barbarous tranſaction alluded to. 8. 


SHEFFIELD-PLACE, November i 


© YOUR three letters received yeſterday cauſed the moſt ſincere ple 
to each individual of this family; to none more than myſelf. Prailt 
fear, beyond my deſerts, ) from one whoſe opinion Iſo highly value, 
whoſe eſteem I ſo much wish to preſerve, is more pleaſing thin! 


— 
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ſcribe, I had not neglected to make the collection of facts which you 
commend, and which the great variety of unfortunate perſons whom we 
te, or with whom wecarreſpond, enables me to make. 

« as to that part of your letter which reſpects my ftudies, I can only ſay, 
e slighteſt hint on that ſubject is always received with the greateſt 
ratitude, and attended to with the utmoſt punctuality; but I muſt decline 
at topic for the preſent, to obey your commands, which require from 
ne the horrid account of the maſſacre aux Carmes, — Eight reſpectable 
ecleſiaſtios landed, about the beginning of October, from an open boat 
tSeaford , wet as the waves. The natives of the coaſt were endeavouring 
o get from them what they had not, (viz.) money, when a gentleman 
f the neighbourhood came to their protection 3 and, finding they had 
thing , showed his good ſenſe, by diſpatching them to Milord Sheffield: 
hey had been pillaged, and with great difficulty had eſcaped from Paris. 
he reception they met with at this houſe, ſeemed to make the greateſt 
npreſſion on them; they were in extacy on finding M. de Lally living: 
ey gradually became cheerful, and enjoyed their dinner: they were 
reatly affectedas they recollected themſelves , and found us attending on 
hem. Having dined, and drank a glaſs of wine, they began to diſcover 
de beauties of the dining-room, and of the chateau as they walked 
out, they were overheard to expreſs their admiration at the treatment 
ey met, and from Proteſtants, We then aſſembled in the library, formed 
fa circle round the fire, M. de Lally and Milord occupying the hearth 
PAngloiſe, and queſtioning the prieſts concerning their eſcape. Thus 
e diſcovered, that two of theſe unfortunate men were in the Carmelite 
vent at the time of the maſſacre of the one hundred and twenty prieſts, 
1d had moſt miraculously eſcaped, by climbing trees in the garden, and 
dm thence over the tops of the buildings. One of them, a man of ſuperior 
pearance, deſcribed, in the moſt pathetic manner, the death of the 
chbichop of Arles, (and with ſuch ſimplicity and feeling, as to leave 
doubt of the truth of all that he ſaid ,) to the following purport. — On 
ſecond of September, about five o'clock in the evening, at the time 
ey were permitted to walk in the garden, expecting every hour to be 
leaſed, they expreſſed their ſurpriſe at ſeeing ſeveral large pits, which 
d been digging for two days paſt: they ſaid, the dag is almoſt ſpent; 
d yer Manuel told a perſon who interceded for us laſt Thurſday, that 
the Sunday following not one should remain in captivity : we are ſill 
ſoners: ſoon after, they heard shouts, and ſome muſquet-Shots. An 
Iign of the national guard, ſome commiſſaries of the ſections, and ſome 
rſeillois rushed in: the miſerable victims, who were diſperſed in the 
den, aſſembled under the walls of the church , not daring to go in, 
it Should be polluted with blood. One man, who was behind the reſt, 
shot. Point de coup de fuſil, cried one of the chiefs ofthe aſſafſiiis, 
nking that kind of death too eaſy. Theſe well-trained fuſileers went to 
rear; les piques, les haches , les poignards came forward. They 
nanded th? Archbishop of Arles; he was immediately ſurrounded by 


N 2 


t 


his hand againſt him: they upbraided each ether with cowardice, 


> ground; and then all preſſed forward, and buried their pikes and p 
in the body. The prieſts all agreed, that he had been one of the 
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1 
all the prieſte. The worthy prelate (aid to his friends, et me þaſ; F 
blood will appeaſe them; what fignifies it, if I die? Is it not my duty | 
preſerve your lives at the expenſe of my own ?* He asked theeldeſt of ; 
prieſts to give him abſolution: he knelt to receive it ; and when he aroſe 
forced himſelf from them, advanced slowly, and with his arms cr. 
upon his breaſt, and his eyes raiſed to heaven, ſaid to the aſſaſſins, + 
ſuis celui que vous chercheg, * His appearance was ſo dignified and now 
that, during ten minutes, not one of theſe wretches had courage ts 


advanced ; one look from this venerable man ftruck them with awe, z 
they retired. At laſt, one of the miſereants ſtruck off the cap of j 
Archhishop with a pike; reſpect once violated, their fury returned, 
another from behind cut him through the skull with/a ſabre. He rai 
right hand to his eyes; with another ſtroke they cut off his hand, 
Archbishop ſaid, O] mon Dieu! and raiſed the others a third ſin 
- acroſs the face left him fitting; the fourth extended him lifeleſs on; 


amiable men in France; and that his only crime was, having, fince1 
revolution, expended his private fortune, to ſupport the neceſſi 
clergy of his dioceſe. The ſecond victim was the General des Benedict 
Then the national guards obliged the prieſts to go into the church, tell 


them, they should appear, one after another, before the Commiſſiire la 
ſection. They had hardly entered, before the people impatiently « 4 
for them; upon Which, all kneeling before the aar, the Bichop et 
Beauvais gave them abſolution: they were then obliged to go out, * 
by two; they paſſed before a commiſſaire, who did not queſtion, but * 
counted, his victims ; they had in their ſight the heaps of dead, to ſed 
they were going to add.” Among the one hundred and twenty priefts! 6 1 
ſacrificed , were the Bithops of Zaintes and Beauvais (both of fig 
Rochefoucauld family ). I should not omit to remark, that one eff {pa 
' prieſts obſerved they were aſſaſſinated, becauſe they would not ſwear (ili « ; 
conſtitution-which theix murderers had deſtroyed. We had (to tomfe det 
tor this melancholy ſtory) the moſt grateful expreſſions of gratitude to ret 
the English nation , from whom they dia not 3 us the juſtice to « _ 
ſuch a reception. dif 
„ There can. be no doubt that the whole buſineſs of the maſſacres mo 


eoncerted at a meeting. at the Duke of Orleans's houſe. I shall make 
as diſmal as myſelf by this narration. I muſt change the ſtyle.” * * 
„ conſiderable'town detween Lauſanne and Geneva. 


397 Qu tamen uſque poteſt. vires bi demere tentat. 
Je Nec, quo centimanum dejeveratigne nee 
Nunc armatur eo : nimiùm feritatis in illo. 
Eit aliud levius fulmen ; cui dextra Oyclopum 
Szvitiz , lammzque minus, minus addidit ire: 
Tela ſecunda vocant Superi. | 
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148 Lord Len: 

199 The death of Lady Sheffield. | 

1:9 She was then in her eightieth year. 8. 

111 Three quarts of the ſame fluid as before were diſcharged. 

11: Eden-Farm. 

113 The body was not e till the fifth Aby after his death. It was 
then ſound 3 except that a degree of mortifieation, not very conſiderable , 
had taken place on a part of the colon; which , with the whole of the 

mentum, of a very enlarged ſize, had deſcended into the ſeronm , 
forming a bag that hung down nearly as low as the knee. Since that part 
h:d been inflamed and ulcerated, Mr. Gibbon could not bear a truſs; and 
hen the laſt ſix quarts of fluid were «iſcharged, „the colon and omentum 

jeſcending lower, they, by their weight, drew the lower mouth of the 
domach downwards to the os pubis, and this probably was the immediate 
auſe of his death. 

The following is the account of the appearance of the body „given by an 

ninent ſurgeon who opened it: | 

A perto tumore, qui ab inguine uſque ad genu ſe extenderat, obſerva- 
tum eſt partem ejus inferiorem conſtare ex tunica vaginali teſtis con- 
tinenti duas quaſi libras liquoris ſeroſi tincti ſanguine. Ea autem fuit 
ſacci illius amplitudo ut portioni liquoris longs majori capiendz 
ſufficeret. In poſteriori parte RS ſacci teſtis ſitus fuit. Hunc emnin6 
ſanum invenimus.. 

* Partem tumoris ſuperiorem . integrum fers omentum 

et major pars inteſtini coli. Hz partes, ſacco ſibi proprio jveluſe, ſbi 
invicem et ſacco ſuo adeò arcts adhæſerunt ut corviſſe viderentur in 
maſſam unam ſolidam wt irregularem; cujus a tergo chdrda ſpermatica 

ſedem ſuam obtinuerat. L 
In omento et in inteſtino colo haud dubia recentis inflammationis 
ligna vidimus, necnon maculas nonnullas lividi coloris hinc inde 
ſparſas. 
* Aperto abdomine, 3 invenimus à naturali ſuo ſitu 
detractum uſque ad annplum muſculi obliqui externi, Pyiorum | 
retrorſim et quaſi ſurſhm a duodeno retractum. In hepate ingentem 
numerum parvorum tuberculorum. Veſicam felleam bile admodum 
diſtentam. In ceteris viſceribus, examini anatomico ſubjectis, nulla 
morbi veſtigia extiterunt. | | 
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Notes to the ſecond Folume: 
= 
1 Tacit.Annal. vi. c. 10. Flor. Hiſt, Rom. L. iv. 6, 12.T. uur uit 0 
2 Horat, Art. Poet. v. 55. 
3 Ibid. v. 366. | 
* Tacit. ubi ſupra. 1 8 6 
J Sueton. L. i. c. 79. t 
Vell. Paterculus, L. ii. c. 89. 
7 Sueton. L. ii, c. 29. 
* Tbid, c. 52. Vell. Patercul. L. ii. c. 89. 
_ 9 Juſtin. L. Xxx. c. I. 
T0 Tit. Liv. Epitom. L. iv. Eutrop. L. ii. Valer. Maxim. L. in. e.z, : 
ITT Tit. Liv. L. xxxiii. c. 34. 39, 30. 
22 Bayle Dictionnaire Critique, art. Catulle. 
23 Vid. Catul, Carm. xi, &c. - 
T4 Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. C. 13. 
I5 Cæſar. Comm. L. iv. Dion. Hiſt. L. xxxix. p. 113. 
26 Catull. Carm. cxi. 
17 Idem, lii. 
1* Tdem, xxvii. ver. 29. oY 
19 Cependant fi Fon avoit la curioſité de rechercher REP prbciſe 
la compoſition de cette Epigramme, un paſſage de Cicéron nous conduit 
3 la fixer vers Pan 708. Car quoiqu'en diſe Bayle, on ne peut gui 
entendre ce paſſage que d'une piece ſatyrique faite contre Mamurra; ul 
bien le ſavant Dr, Middleton a- vil embraſſ cette opinion. II eſt inuti it 
dire que Catulle n'auroit jamais oſt compoſer cette Epigramme contre Cela 
alors tout puiſſant. La clémence de CEſarenvers ſes ennemis Etoit alex 
connue ; la facon meme, dont les anciens parlent de la moderation dont 
Ceſar uſa envers le ſatyrique, ſemble ſuppoſer qu'il avoit alors la puilſang 
en main, puiſqu'auparavant ſa clémence auroit eu pen de mii 
Tacite (*) qui en parle, la fait conſidérer ſur le meme pied que celle 
Bibalculus. Or on ne peut pas douter qu'Auguſte ne fut ſouverain alors, 
20 Ovid. Eleg. L. iii. 9. _ 
21 V. Tibull. Carm. L. iv, C. 15. 
22 Donat. in Vit, Virgil. 
23 gueton. L. i c. 58. Voſl, de Hiſt. Latin. L. i. c. 24. 
24 Catull. Carm. i. | : 
Cornel. Nepos, in Vit. Attici, Co 12. 
26 Idem, C. 18. 
27 Tdem, C. 21. 
22 Syeton. L. ii. c. 37. 
29 Bentl. in Præfat. Edit. Horatian; | 
39 Catull Carm. xxxiv. ver. I. 


\ 


. 
a Aa a 1 am * * 


(*) Annal. L. iv. c. 34. 
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31 Horat. Carm. Seeulin. ver. 34. | 

32 V. Diſſertat. Cl. Turretin de Ludis Secular. p. 36. 

33 Lucret. de Rer. Natur. L. iii. ver. 5. et ſeq. 

34 Horat. de Art. Poet. ver. 59. | 

35 Cette explication eſt d'autant plus vraiſemblable ; que dine ſes 
euvrages, Virgile s'eſt plutde piqus de faire revivre de vieux mots, 
que d'en emprunter de nouveaux du Gree. Je doute meme qu'on puiſſe 
trouver un ſeul endroit où il ait ſuivi le conſeil d' Horace. 

35 guet. L. ii. c. 34. 

37 Tacit. Annal. ii. c. 37. 

38 Dion. Hiſt. Rom. L. Ivi. p. 50. 

39 Horat. Carm. Secular, Ve 17, &c, Torrent. de Lege Julia ad Cale, 
Horat. p. 75, &s. ; 

10 Herodot. L. ii. Newton Chrono), Emendat. p. 41. 

71 Vid, Vitam Horat. ſine nomine Autoris. 

42 guet. L. ii. c. 70. 

47 Bentley in Prefat. ad Horat. 

4+ Horat. Serm. L. i. Serm. iii. ver. 124. 

Cicero pro Murena, c. 29. De la Mothe le is; tom. i, p. 606, &e; 
de la Vertu des Payens. 

46 Flin. L. vi. Epift. 20 

47 Vell. Paterc. L. ii. c. 125. 

+ V. Burman ad Vell. Paterc. L. ii. c. 97. Perizon. ad Sanct. Minerv. 
I. i. c. 18. n. 4. 

49 Vell. Paterc. L. ii. e. 97. 

5* Tacit. Annal. i. c. 24, &. 

This Letter is a curious ſpecimen of the anne in which Mr. Gibbon 
had loſt the English language in a short time. 

52 This attitude continued to be characteriſtic to Mr. Gibbon 

Tutor to Mr. Gibbon when he firſt went to Magdalen-College, Oxford. 

5+ The ſociety of young ladies mentioned in the Memoirs. | 

55 The name was ſo ſpelt in the newſpapers. 

56 The motto. of the regiment called Royal Foreſters , in which Mr. 
Holroyd had been Captain. 

57 The name by which the child called bimſelf, 

'* Where Mr. Holroyd's family yarns a winter. 

59 The Roman Clubs 

s Miſs Cambridges, 

His houſekeeper, _' 

Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd made a tour to Trelandand Scotland thisſummer. 

53 Dr, Downes. 

Mrs. Gibbon's reſidence at Bath. 

565 Mr. Hume. | 

Mr. Hume died at Edinburgh, Auguſt 25, 1776. 

The Honorable General Simon Fraſer. 

Mr. Gibbon at this time attended Dr, Hunter's Anatomical Lectures: 
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my Mr, Holroyd was s then in quarters at Brighthelmſtonez | 
7 The Title of the Pamphlet Anticipation, Fg 
71 The portrait, one of the beſt of Sir Joshua's, is in the library a 
Sheffield-Place. N | 
72 With the Sufſex-Militia, of which Mr, Holroyd was Major. 
73 His appointment as Lord of Trade. 
74 At Abergavenny. 


7 Colonel Holroyd at that time was raiſing a regiment of FOG. Dragons 


76 Lord Mansfield. $ 
77 Commanded by Colonel folroyd. 
78 The Sheriffs of Coventry. 
79 Second and third volumes of the Decline and rall. 
0 Lord John Cavendish. 
r Chancellor of the Exchequer. a 
*2 Lord North. > bros 
Lord North, while his houſe was de. inhabited Lord Sheffield 
in Dowsing. rect. ; 
% American commerce. 
*5 Lord Sheffield's Obſervations on the Commerce. of the . 
States. 
36 His dog. 
7 The North-Eaſt wind. 
2 Obſervations on the Commerce with the American rages | 
A ſelect Committee for i inquiring iots frauds committed in t 
the revenue. | 
9* Eaſt India Company. 


\ 


9! This ſuppoſition was founded on Mr. Banks's declaration in came 


of Mr. bitt 

9? At the St. Alban's Tavern. 

93 Of Obſervations on the Commerce with the American States, 

9+ Alluding ta his portrait. 

_ 95 Obſervations on the Commerce with the American States. 

96 Now Madame de Stael. 

97 The Honorable Mrs. Fraſer, 

97 His portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

99 His aunt, Mrs. Catherine Porten. 

% A miſtake — Lord Sheffield did not PUBLISH any tract kts 
Commerce. 

wor M. Wilhel. de Severy 

1 Lady Sheffield's lap.dog. 

1*3 Mr. Gibbon ſoon became tired of this plan, and outils wishit 
had not been mentioned, He ſaid his Hiſtory was a critical review ot the 
authors he had uſed, 8. 

1% A beautiful vita near the lake, about a mile from Lanſinge, 


1 Atown between Lauſanne and Geneva, whers M. Necker x th 


re ſided. 
? j 
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Note to the preface of the third Volume. 


» His attention to Geography had always been very great 6 Oy” few 
ere better informed in that ſcience. His friend Major Rennell was of that 
pinion , and I cannot cite a higher authority. 


Notes to the Extraits Ou. 


1 Plinii Secundi Epiſt. lib. vii. epiſt. ix. 
2 Je médite une hiſtoire de PexpEdition de Charles VIII. en Italie; 
rinement qui changea la face de PEnrope.. Si je PeEcris jamais, ces. 
cherches doivent y entrer , mais plus travaillées et moins longues. Pour 
preſent, les livres et le loĩſirx me manquent également. C'eſt pourquoi, 
pouvant alléguer les hiſtoriens originaux, j'aime mieux m'en rapporter 
la notoriẽtẽ des faits que de ren voyer aux compilations. 
v. la Grande Hiſtoire du P. Daniel » tome v. p. 196 et p. 259. 
voici un exemple ont il s'agit du meme raiſonnement. Le chevalier 
leich fut condamnE à mort pour crime de haute trahiſon. Apres pluſieurs 
nees de priſon , le roi Jacques I. lui donna le commandement d'une 
adre deſtin6e A exploiter une mine d'or dans PAmerique Meridionale. 
entrepriſe manqua; et A ſon retour Jacques I. fit couper la tete au 
ralier Raleigh ſur Pancienne ſentence. La nation en murmura haute- 
nt, et diſoit que cette commiſſion d'admiral valoit bien des lettres 
dolition ; puis qu'on ne pouvoit donner cette autorité et cette confiance - 
n traitre qu'on deſtinoit à la mort +. x 
Cette queſtion tient aux mèmes principes que celle de adoption que 
xaminerai bientöt. 
Elle a fait un grand bruit il y A un demi ſiècle, à l'occaſion de la ſuc- 
fon d' Eſpagne, à laquelle Louis XIV. renonca dans le traité des Pyren6es, 
veſa famille revendiqua dans la ſuite. 
On lit quelquefois dans les vieilles chartres, Ego — . 3 il 
enoit un ſurnom, Du temps de Philippe de Comines, on faiſoit tres-peu 
difference en Italie entre les enfans lesitimes et ceux qui ne PEtoient pas. 
m de Philippe de Com. I. vii. c. 2- 
Guillaume le Conquerant, dans le XI. ſiècle; Hepri de Traſtamare , 
ean Grand Maitre de Pordre d' Avis, tous les deux dans le XIV. ces 
$monarques Etoient tous batards. * 
Voyez la conduite Equivoque de Louis IX. n blamoit 1a ſsvérité du 

i tachoit de faire la paix: mais ce concite de Lyon Etoit toujours 
ish it lui un tribunal dont Frederic ne pouvoit appeler, 
ot the Hainault , Abrégé Chronol. de I'Hift, de France, p. 617. 

Dans mes compilations le conſentement des bras a cette adoption ne 

bir point. C'etoit cependant une circonſtance très- eſſentielle. Mais 

tin depuis, que l'exact Giannone n'en dit rien non plus. 


-Rapin, Hiſt. kee , tome vii. p. 122; et Hume, Hiſt. of 
tuarts , vol. 1. p. 73. HowelPs Letters, vol. i, £ 1. Jett. * 


* 
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"2 v. Plin. Secund. Epiſt. Lib. v. Ep. viii. . 
1 When Marius, proſcribed by the party of Sylla, was . i 
a thouſand dangers, to take refuge on the coaſt of Africa, the ptetur 
that province ſent him an order to leave it immediately : the lictor » 
nim plunged in thought, and ſitting on ſome ſtones on the beach 
ne asked him what anſwer he should carry back to the prætor, 4700 * 
(replied Marius,) that thou haſt ſeen Marius ſitting upon the ruin 
Carthage.” This implied compariſon between his fall, and that of one 
powerful city , diſplayed on the ſame ſpot, is poetically bold. Vet pafi 
and real mis fortune, joined to the coincidency of place, could ſuggeli 
| to Marius, a rough illiterate ſoldier. Is not this a ſtriking Wultratin 
} Mr. Hurd's theory? 1 
T4 In the Odyſſey. As to the Iliad, properly ſpeaking, bs has follow 
neither. The events previous to the ſubject , the anger of Achilles, 
neither relates himſelf, nor throws into an epiſode; but as they were 
and ſimple , he leaves the reader to ——_ them from occaſional hi 
diſperſed through the poem. 
15 When Antenor, in the third Iliad, points out to Priam, Vi 
among the Grecian chiefs , he deſcribes the nature of his eloquence: 
AN ore ON Fouls y Seley Oduorevs 
ETRox , bare de dont noe vou0; eupucle mts; 
Tunaſger d' oi o, ors TOOTPHVEG » ever, 
{ Ah ogem@t; £xeouey , widers Olli comwg?* 
Þoung rev Gorolov T emperors woe 6 xving 
ANN Gre On þ ona TE mfEYRNv e F nbeog len, 
Kors gere, viDodoow tomtTo euro » 


Oux oy ef Ode Y epic, Hebes whos 1 10 
Tliad iii. v. 216 —1 0 


. Out of the ſeveral teſtimonies to the eloquence of Ulyſſes, collectt 11 


— 0 ww % ww as we wo 


*** ca un eo w WW uw 


Dr. Clarke, I shall only ſubjoin that of Quintillian : ** Sed ſunm p 
on adgreſſus, ( Homerus) ut in Ulyſſe facundiam, magnitudinen | N 
* junxit; cui orationem nivibus hybernis, et copia verborum, a 4 
e jmpetu parem tribuit. Cum hoc igitur nemo Orca. contendet“ 4 
Quin til. xii. C. 1% 


16 Lord Bacon, aud Mr. Hurd himſelf, (vol. ii. p. 160 162.) 3 17 ( 
that poetry is an imitation of hiſtory, deviating however from it, (8. 


to anſwer the above-mentioned ends, „ 
77 V. Nouvelle Méthode, 1. iii. c. 16. Reg. 52. p. 188. . 
7* Ibid. Except. 3. P. 183. IN: ren 
* Os Tpws; exewvey,  LONGIN. el g; i Edit. M 
* Longin- C. xxvi. p. 152+ | | prox 
21 Id. C. xxiii. p. 144. | 300 
22 Id. C. xxii. p. 142. notaſq. Toll. in loc, | : Me 
23.V, Journal, Auguſt 25 and26, 1761, eux 


. 24 At the end of the ſecond volume of the Life of Mr. 5 0 09 
London, 1715. . 
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25 ft was the firſt after the Biſſextile, 

26 [fhe reckons by years before Chriſt, the reduction would be very . 
27 Vit. Homer, p. 315 — 188 

50 Id. p. 360 7 

29 Id p 324. 

30 Id. p. 352 — 354. 

31 Id. p 325 — 530. 

32 Id. p. 342. 

33 Jd, p. 358 — 360. 

34 Id. p. 303. 

35 Jd. p. 371 — 377. 

36 Id. p. 359. 

1 Conſtant. in Voc. Jul. Poll. Onomaſtic. 1. v. c. 15. p. 32. 


Notes to the Eætradts from the Fournal. 


1V, Plin. Epiſt, L. ii. Ep. 6. 
2 Ia traduction paroit Pemporter ſur original. 

3 V. M. de Tillemont Hiſt. des Empereurs, tom. a 39 — Obs fol, 
Juvenal Satir. vi. v. 655. 

5 Fentends de ſes contemporains. 

© Sat. xv. v. I — 14. 

7 Id. ibid. 129 — 18. 

Bello fecunda ſecundo. 

Juvenal. Satir, iii. 197 — 202. | 

1 Il faut ſe ſouvenir combien les Seigneurs Romains fralen Teſclaves. 
m v. ſur toute queſtion, Lipſ. ad Tacit. Annal. xv, Nardini Roma 
etus, L. iii, C iv. p. 985, 986, 987: et Grav. in Prafat. ad tom. iv, 
heſaur, Antig. Roman. Je me ſers de toutes leurs Citations. 

12 T. Liv, ix. 46. 

13 Poft Capitolinam , ſelon Edition de Daléchamp. Je voudrois voir 
Ile de Hardouin. Nardini lit poſt capitolium, le con qui me paroit très- 
vtive. Plin. Hiſt. Natur. I. xxxiii. i. | 
Plutarch. in Camill. 

If Il y renvoye Ini-mtme, V. L. v. C. x. p. 1208. 

% Cic, ad Attic. xiii. 33. 

7 Cicero pro lege Manilia, C. xxii, xxiii. 

1 Bergier Hiſt. des Grands Chemins de PEmpire, L. i. C. xxi. p. 1280. 
* Traits des Meſures Itin$raires , par M. d'Anville, p. 59. 

Far rapport à la largęur du cirque, Pline lui mème expreſ- 
ment cette glides,” | 

Le pied Romain, le pied d'Angleterre, et le pied de Roi „ ſont dang 
proportion de 1306, 1351 1/2, et 1440, Le premier contient à- peu · près 
3ſs pouces meſure d' Angleterre, et 107/s meſure de France. Trait 
Meſures, Cc. p. 164. Après y avoir mürement réfléchi, aimereis 
eux ne donner A chaque perſonne que 2 1/2 pieds Romains. Pauxois 
0, 000 perſonnes your les . et 30,000 pour Pexcedent. Jaureis 
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Saks quelque choſe à dire ſur la meſure locale 2 N. — mai 


vaut mieux attendre que je ſois a Rome. 
Florence, le 11 Juillet. 
22 Le Victor Moderne eſt PEdition la plus N . 


| publiGe par Panvinius. II y a beaucoup d'additions que les ehe 
me priſent avec raiſon, comme l'oùvrage d'un 1 Nardini j 
Fetus, I. ii. C. v. p. 965. ; 


* 


23 Juvenal Satirs xi. 195. FEY 5 99 66 
24 Dio, Caſſ. apud Nardini, L. vii. C. ii. p- 1355» 
25 Journal, 20th September, p. 67, 68. 53 
26 Plin, Hiſt. Natur. L. ii. 5. f N by 
27. Tdem. L. xvi. 40. L. xxxvi. 9. ; FR 
2® Strabon. Geograph. L. v. p. 6 ä „ 
29 T. Liv. V. 5% | 66 
3* La navigation n'ẽtoĩt que de ſeize miles Romainsz. :-, 
1 Voſſius, p. 1514 — 1515. Ses calculs ſont un peu embre 6 
comme à Pordinaire, mais je prends ſon propre rEſultat. 69 
32 Nardini Roma Vetus, L. i. C. vi. p. 912 — 916. Wd 70 
35 Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, par Bayle; mois 71 
Janvier 1685. 1 71 


37 Voſſius de Rom. Magnitud. 0. iv. p. 906, 907. 
35 Nympha in Aricino nemore , quam amicam ſuam Numa effe fn 
Serv ad Zneid. L. vii. V. 762. 


% Horat. Carm. L. i. Ode xvii. - | 0 
37 Virgil. Eneid, vii. 761-781; et Serv. ad locum Ovid. dt 7K 
% Nardinj Roma Vetus, L. i. C. iv. p. 902, 903, 906. it 
% Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 920; et ſequent. Strabon. Geograf er 
L. v. p. 165. Meſures Itinéraires de M. d'Anville, p. 8. „ 
** Sext. Fronten. de Aquzduct, Rom. L. i. p. 1635. iv. vol. | hn 
Theſaurus. ve 
+41 I1 ne dEcide point la fameuſe queſtion de Porigine des Goths. u 
42 D' Anville Meſures TtinEtaires, p. 7, 8. „ e. 
*3 Cluvier Ital. Antiq. L. I. C. iii. p. 28. i ' 
*+ Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus. V. Cluyer. Ttalia Antiqua, LIP: \ 
C. xviii. p. 138. N t 1 
45 V. Origine des Peuples' d'Ttalie, dans le dix-huitième tome 2 F 
PHiftoire de 'A cadémie des Belles Lettres. 0 
*5 Polybe, IL. ii. apud Cluver Ital. Antiq. L. i. C. xxii. p- 228, 22% *) 
*7 Tit. Liv. xxi. 2. 'R 
Id. ibid. 37. | 6 1, 
*9 Polyb. Hiſt. +. iii, Cluver. Ital. 8 Li. C. xxxiii. p. 36% 1 
3% Cluver. L. i. C. xxxiii. p. 370 — 375. 'U 
Tr Polyb. Hiſt. L. iii. Cluver, L. i. P · 365. a ä V 
92 Tit. Liv, xxi. 38. er 
71 Id. xxii. Is. X J Li 
3+ Tit Liv, xxi. 29. Polyb. Hiſt. L. iii. : l. 


35 Strabon. Geog. L. iv. p. 141. * Hiſtoire des 1 
L. * 0. 31. Pe 471. 
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Le paſſage du Mont Pennin Etoit cependant le plus court. Dans cet 
iroit les montagnes Etojent fort reſſerr6s. ; 
57 Polyb, L. iii. Cluveri. C. 33. p. 382 | 


gifferemmen t. J'ai peu citE La veritable citation, celle qui peut tenir 
eu de toutes les autres, e' eſt le vingt- unième livre de Tite Live, le troifieme 
re de Polybe, et le trente · troiſime chapitre du premier 3 de Cluviers 
59 Tit. Liv. L. ive | | 

6 V. Tabul. Pentinger. g 

6! Dionyſ. Halicarn. L. ii. 

6: Tit, Liv. L. v. 

e vertot Revolut. n tom. iii. p. a. 

6 T. Liv. Epitom. L. Ixxii. 

65 T, Liv. viii. 60. 

66 Tit. Live, Epitom. L. lxxii. 

67 Jbid. L. Ixxiit- 

6 Appian de Bell. Civil. L. i. p. 374. 376. $79. 

® Sttab. Geograph. L. v. p. 166, 167. 

7% Appian de Bell. Civil. L. i. p. 374. 

71 Cluv. Ital. Antiq. L. iv. C. iii. p. 1184. | 
72 Pai vu depuis que Etymologie de Pompeii eſt incertaine , et que le 
ze que j'avois déviné a eu lieu. V. Pell. Patercul. L. ii. C. 16. 

$ Appian de Bell. Civil. L. i. p. 374. . 

5 Vide Cluv. Ital. Antiq. L. iii. C. x. p. 1075 et L. iv. 05 vii. p. 1334s 
5 Appian de Bell. Civil. L. i. p. 374. 

74 Vell. Paterculus, L. ii. C. 16. Le Minutius Magius Ao il yeft parle, 

dit de la ville mème qui commenca la guerre, par le —_— d'un 
teur et d'un légat. 

77 Voyez Réflexions ſur les Meese Pevples, par M. Freret, 3 le 
huitième tome de PHiſtoire de PacadEmie des Belles Lettres. 

7 T. Live, L. xxii. C. 36. Il paroit par beaucoup de paſſages de cet 
teur que e' toit la proportion la plus ordinaire. Velleius Paterculus doit 
agerer un peu, quand 4 du double des troupes. L. ii. C. 15. 


' Tacit, Annal. xi, 2 D 
* Vell. Patercul. L. ij. C. 15. 
1 Ibid, C. 16, 

? Pieces Detach6es. No 7, 

3 Cl. Rutilii, Iter. L. i. 183. 208. 

Jen excepte Pinvective contre Stilicen , L. ii. 4L 
5 Rutil. Iter. L. i. 450. 

s Idem, Lo bo 18. 

idem, L. i. 39. 107, &c. 

* Upon the ſublime and beautiful. 

V. Dialog. iii. p. 164—1 6. 

* Traits ſur la Tolerance, C. ix. N. e. 9. 2175. 

" Le mime, C. xii. p. 127— 129. 

Le meme, C. vili. p. 69—73. 


ii Je a ai preſque rien tire de Cluvier, que ſu concluſion vlnbrale tourncs 
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* a Notes to the Remarks and detached Pieces, - __ 
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 T Virgil, Eneid viii. 190. | ö 44 

2 Ibid. 473. | 44 

s Filius, Ital. viii. 608. 45 

| 1 Tit. Liv. xxxix. 55. Vell. Patercul. L. i. C. 15. | 46 
1 5 Ttineraria. Antiq. Edit. Weſleling , p. 309. | #7 


6 Idem, p. 302. 
7 Sueton. in Auguſt, Ixxviiie \ | 
* Plin. Epiſt. iii. 5. Juvenal. Satir. iii. 239. | RN 0 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vii. 20. | . 
10 Fueton. in Cæſar. lvii. 3 
IT Vetera Itiner. p. 107, 108. 122. 
22 Stat. Sylvar. 14. Carm. iii. 
13 Iſac. Bulliad. Epiſt. ad Calcem. 2 8 iii. Tit. Livy. ex Edit, Grong 
14 Tit. Live xliv. 37. xlv. 1. 
15 Roſin. Antiq. L. iv. C. 13. , 
6 Itineraria, p. 317. et Not. OS Plin, Hiſt, Nat. iii. 2, 
17 Ptolemzi Geog. C. ix. 
x Itineraria, p. 319. 
T9 Itineratia Ant. p. 307. iii. 117. 
2 Strahon. Geog. v. 162. 
21 Horat, L. i- Sat. 5. v. 134. Edit. ad uſum Delphini. 
22 Pour tout le voyage, la cinquième Satire du premier livre &'Hon 
23 Cluvier, Ital. Antig. L. iv. C. v. p. 1077. Itiner. Hieroſolyranum. I 
Weſſel. p. 611. A 
24 Horace de Sanadon, tom. v. p. 138. 
» 25 Berg. Grands Chemins, IL. ii. C. xxvi. p. 226. 
26 Horace de Sanadon, tom. v. p. 119. Paris, 1756. 
27 Horat. Serm. ii. 6. v. 20—60s 
28 Pour le détail de ce voyage il faut e les 3 


* 


„ v. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, et 10. LHiſtore de Ciceron, et par Fabrid 4 
et par M. Middleton, à Pan de Rome 792. Y 
29 Toutes les diſtances dont il n'eſt par fait mention dans les Itinfrai bs 


je les ai meſurces ſur la carte de M. Deliſle. 
39 Itinerar. p. 119. Pliny ſays 35 Wy. Nat. Hiſt. iii. 26. 0 
31 Itinerar. p. 325— 326. : 
32 Rergier Hiſt. des Grands * de PEmpire, » L.i. C. ix. 5.27. ” 
33 V. PAntiquice expliquee du P. Monfaucon - * 
34 Tit. Liv. xxvii. 33—71. ; : 
35 Itineraria Auton, p. 312, 313, 314, 315, Jai meſurs ſur la carte 17 


Deliſle la diſtance de Canuſium a Larinum. 71 
| 36 Tit. Liv. xxvii- 50. xxviii. 9. ; | „ 
= 37 14. xxvii. 46. | 10 
35 Ovid. Faſt. L. iv. p. 583. 11 
39 Dialogues upon Medals, Dial. ii. p. 47. $2 | 


2 Tacit. Annal. ii, 1. 
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«1 Lettera Crit. p. 37. 
42 1d. p. 39. 

Id. 54. 

44 v. Sur. tout Lettera Crit. p. 4I—<58. 

45 Lertera Crit. p. 77— 87. 

46 Jd. p. $9— 66. 

4 Monteſquieu on the Greatneſs and Decline of the Romans. 

4 Onuphr. Panvin. on Triumphs. Ila pris ce nombre dans Oroſe. 

49 Tit, Liv, L. ii. Dionyſ. Halicarn. L. v. 

de Tit Liv. L. iii. Dionyſ. Harlicarn. L. xi. 

1 Cicer. in Piſon. C. xxiii. 

52 See the Abbe Bleterie's Diſſertation on the title e Mém. de 

Academ. des Belles Lettres, tome xxi. 

e ne puis renvoyer qu'a Tite Live et aux Faſtes du ſixième et ſeptidme 
cles de Rome. 4 ny 
54 Appian. de Bell. Civil. L. i. Cicer. pro. leg, Manil. 

Tit. Liv. xxviii. 

56 V. Onuphr. Panvin, de Triumphis, 8 Appian in Lybicis. 

57 v. Flori Epitom. Oroſium, T. Liv. Iv. Auctor de Vir. illuftriſk. - 

i" V. Joſeph. Antiq. Judaic, et de Bell. Judaico. | 

Tit. Liv. xxvil. 

6 Juvenal Satyr. viii. 249, et ſeq. / 7 

61 See the Oration of M. Hervilius. Tit. Liv. xlv. 

62 T. Liv. x. 

e Id. xxviii. 

"714 x 

5 Appian de Bell. Civil. L. ii. 

5 Cicer. Philippic. xiv. paſſ. 5. 

67 Tacit, Hiſt. iv. 4; 

6 Cicer. in Piſon. C. 3 

59 Flutarch et Stephanus, Tit. Lie. Dionyſ. Halicarn. et Feſtus. 

7e Tacit, Annal. i. 8. Sueton. in Aug. C. 100. 

71 Donat Roma Vetus, IL. i. C. 22. p 79—88.' 

72 Donat. loc. citat. L. i. C. 21. p. 72. Nardini Roma Antica, 1. U c. 9. 
383 et C. 10. p. 47—50. Wa 

77 Martial Epig. x. 6. 

Tit. L. i. Sueton. in Auguſt. 1 et in Neren, xiii, Horat. Carm. is; 
Pin. HiPs Nat. xxxiv. 7. 

75 Virgil. Eneid, L. vii. 608 

76 Ti-. L. i. Serv. ad Eneid VII. Nardini Roma Antiqua, L. vii. * * 
439. 

77 Donati Roma Vetus, L. ii. c. 26. p. 212. 

Pai Pai meſuré ſur le grand plan de Rome de Molli. 

Frocopius de Bell. Gothic, L. i. 

0 Nardini Roma Antica, L. i. C. iii. p. 13. et L. v. c. vii. bauen 
1 Futarch in Romul. - 

"2 Sueton. in Aug. C. 100. Tacit. Annal. I. 8. 


| . 
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Notes to the Eſſay ſur Etude de la Litteratur. 


T — Cynthius aurem DS, 
Vellit et admonuit. 1 


2 Auteur d'un ouvrage nommé Polymetis. La av des Pottery 
eſt combin&e avec celle des ſculpteurs. Cet ouvrage pre 40 goũt ei 
ſavoir meriteroirt d'etre TOs connu en France. 

Ne 155. | 

* Cicero Orator. 29. 

5 Plutarch. in Cat. Major. 

6 Jaſtin. xx. 5. | — 

7 De Finib. 1. iii. | 

T Ce ſiècle fut celui des W 3 qui abet wo 
ſyſttmes de leurs maitres reſpeotits avec tout V'acharnement | 
 thEo!ogiens. 

L'amour des ſyſtemes produit ent celui des prinei 
gent raux; et celui-ci conduit d' ordinaire au mepris des connoiflances 
dera'l. * 

« L'amour des cyſteèmes, (dit M. Freret) qui s'empara des eſprits apr 
% Ariſtote , fit abandonner aux Grecs Etude de la nature, et arrita 
© progres de leurs dEcouvertes philoſophiques: les raiſonnemens ſubt 
„ prirent la place des expériences: les ſciences exactes , la g6omdtrie 
„ Paſtronomie, la vraie philoſophie diſparurent preſqu'entièrement. 0n 
« occupa plus du ſoin (acquerir des connoiſſances nouvelles, mais 
% celui de ranger, et de lier les unes aux autres, celles que Yon cro 
„avoir, pour en former des ſyſtèmes. C'eſt là ce qui forma toutes 
„ differentes ſectesz les meilleurs eſprits s'Evaportrent dans les abſtracti 
„d'une mEtaphyſique obſcure, on les mots tenoient le plus ſoutest 
% place des choſes, et la dialectique, nommé par Ariſtote Vinſtrume 
„ de notre. eſprit, devint chez ſes diſtiples objet principal et preſſ 
„unique de leur application. La vie entire ſe paſſoit A Etudier lan 
„ raiſonnement, eta ne raiſonner jamais, ou du moins & ne raiſonner 
* ſurdes objets fantaſtiques. ” 

Mem. de V'Acad. des B. L. tom: vi. p. N 

9 Feuilletez la Bibliothéque Latine de Fabricius, le meilleur de u 
ceux qui n'ont été que compilateurs : vous y verrez que dans Veſpace 
quarante ans, après la découverte de l'imprimerie, preſque tous les aut 
Latins étoient imprimés, quelques uns meme plus d'une fois. Legoit 
Editeurs n'égala pas, il eſt vrai, leur ztle. Les Ecrivains de Phiſt 
Auguſte parurent avant Tite Live; et l'on donna nee avant det! 
à Virgile. 

10 Eſchyle a fait une tragédie (les Perſes), od il a peint avec les coule | 
Jes plus vives, la gloire des Grecs et la conſternation des Perſes api 
Journ&e de Salamine. 


V-le Tena. des Grecs du 5 FILE tom. ii. p. 171, 
IT Ecoutos 


[ 
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11 Fcoutons le Prefident Hénault. Cette princeſſe Etoit ſavante. Un 
jour qu'elle entretenoit Calignon , qui fut dEpuis Chancelier de Navare, 
elle lui fit voir une traduction en Latin, qu'elle avoit faite, de quelques 
k tragedies de Sophocle et de deux harangues de DEmoithene, Elle lui 
„permit de prendre une copie d'une Epigramme Grecque de ſa faqon ; et 
« elle lui demanda ſon avis ſur des paſſages de Lycephron, qu'elle avoit 
alors entre les mains, et dont elle vouloit traduire quelques endroits. ”? 

Abreg, Chronolog, in Quart. Paris 1752. p. 397. 

11 M. Le Clerc , dans ſon excellent Ars critica, et dans pluſieurs autres 
e ſes ouvrages. OE: 

13 On a öté A cette Etude le nom de Belles-Lettres, qu'une Jongue 
reſcription ſembloit lui avoir conſacré, pour y ſubſtituer celuid*Erudition. 
i) Nos littErateurs ſont devenus des Erudits. 

LAbbè Maſſieu traitoit cette dernière expreſſion de Neologiſme en 1721, 
2) Changeroit-il de ton A preſent ? Il fieroit mal à un Etranger de vouloir 
> decider. Je connois tous les droits des grands Ecrivains ſur la langue; 
nais je voudrois , qu*apres avoir reconnu qu'un Erudit peut avoir du goũt, 


It 


ur deſigner un ſervile admirateur des anciens, d'autant plus aveugle 
u'ilya tout vu, hors leurs graces et leurs beautes. (a) 

1+ Fontenelle dans ſa digreſſion ſur les anciens et les modernes, et 
illeuts. | 


. | Oeuv: de Greſſet. tom. ii. p. 4%. 
15 Fontenelle dans ſon Eloge, VOLTAIRE, tom. xvii. p. 79. 
15 Newton reformoit la chronologie ordinaire, et y trouvoit des erreurs 
cing a ſix cent ans. Voyez mes remarques critiques ſur cette 
ironologie» + 

17 la vie de Leibnitz par de Neufville, A la tete de ſa Theodic6e, 

Je rai point cherché à faire un compliment & ſon A. K. Mgr. le Duc 
Cumberland, dont je reipecte infiniment la naiffance ec te rang, fans 
er apprecier (es talents militaires. Si Pon ſe rappelle que les vers ſuivans 
nt tires du pa me ſur la batwille de Fontenoy, on ſentira que c'eſt plut6e 
de Voltaire qui parle que moi. Je ne crois pas cette remarque inutile. 
es gens d'eſprit s' ſont crompes. 
Oeuvres de Volt. tom. iis p. 300. | 

** Voy: le iii. L. de Thucydide. 

Diodore de Sicile, dépuis le L. xi. juſqu'au L. xx. preſque par tout. 
La hréface de PAbbe Terraſſon au og tom. de {a Traduction de Diodore 
Sicile, et Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 191. | 


V les pièces de Huet et de Deſpreaux, dans le iii. tom. des Oeuvres 
celui- ci. | 


(1) v. La Motte et d'Alembert. | 

(2) Maſlieu dans fa preface aux æuvres de Toureil. 

3) M. Dalemb. dans l'art. Erudition de PEncycl. Francoiſe. | 
4 51. Dalemb. dans le diſcours preliminaire de Encyclopédie, et 
eurs, : 


Vol. VII. e 0 


4 


& vues, de la fineſſe dans Veſprit, (3) ils ne ſe ſerviſſent pas de ce terme 
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22 Le compa d'or dont le Createvr meſure Punivers tonne chez Milk 
Peut - etre chez lui eſt- il puérile: chez Homere il eut été ſublime, Vu 
idées philoſophiques de la Divinité nuiſent au poëte. Les memes ornemen 
qui auroient relevé le Jupiter des Grecs , la défigurent. Le beau genie 
Milton lutte contre le ſyſtème de ſa religion, et ne paroit jamais fl grand 
que lorſqu'il en eſt un peu affranchi: pendant qu'un Properee declamatny 
froid et foible, ne doit ſa renommee qu'au ſpectacle riant de ſa mythol vie! 

23 V, les Remarques de M. Deſpreaux ſur Longin. 

24 Vie de Bacon par Mallet, p. 27. 
25 V. Terent. Eunuch. Act ii. Sc. Heauton. Act j. Sc. i. 
+ Les Cupedinarii dont parle Térence ne dEtruiſent point cette tile 
Ce mot (quand-meème on n'adopteroit pas la conjecture de Saumiif 
Etoit devenu d'un nom propre, un nom appellatif. V. Terence Eunue 
Act. ii. Sc. ii. 
25 Amphytr. Act. i. SC. 1. Quid faciam nunc, fi Treſviri me in cate 
compegetint, &c. 
27 V. les Diſſertations de M. de la Bleterie ſur le pouvoir des Em 
Mem. de Acad, des Belles-Lettres, tom. xix. p. 357—457. tom. ni 
5. 1 &e. tom. xxiv. p. 261. &c. p. 279. &c. 
* Varron de Ling. Latina, L. iv. Dionyſ. Halycarn. L. xi. p. 
8 in Romul. 
29 Voyez ſes paroles: Sora (quis credat ?) et Algidum terrori 
*« Satticum et Corniculum provinciz. De Verulis et Bovillis pudet; gad! 
& triumphavimus. Tibur nunc ſaburbanum, et zſtive Præneſte delia 
„ nuncupatis in capitolio votis petebantur. Idem tunc Fæſulæ, quod om 
„ nuper. Idem nemus Aricinum, quod Hercynius ſaltus: Fregelle, q 
* Geſſoriacum: Tiberis quod Euphrates. Coriolos, quoque, proh puiat 
5 yictos;adeo gloriz fuiſfe, ut captum opidum C. Marcius Coriolanvs, qu 
% Numantiam aut Africam, nomini induerit. Extant et parta de 1 
* ſpolia, quos Mcenivs in ſuggeſtu fori , capta heſtium claſſi, ſuffixit 
„tamen illa claſſis: nam ſex fuere roſtratz, Sed hie numerus illisini 
* navale bellum fuit (1).” Properce a entrevu cette idée, 
confuſcment. - : 
* Coſſus, at inſequitur Veientes cæde Telumni 
«© 'Vincere dum Velos poſſe, laboris eras. 
Nec dum ultra Tiberim, belli ſonug, ultima przda 
*+* Nomentum, et captz jugera'terna Corz (2). 
Mais dans toute la tirade il mèle deux idées, qui par elles mimes& 
leurs effets, ſont tres differentes. © La comparaiſon de Rome flrill 
avec Rome naiſſante,  penetre l'ame d'un ſentiment de grandeur & 
plaiſir. Au lieu que ces campagnes incultes où paroiſſoient à pein 
debris de Pancienne Veies, inſpirent la mélancolie et Pattendrifſemet 
3 Virg. Eneid. L. viii. V. 185— 370. 


(1) I. Annzi Flori, L. i. C. xi. 
(2) Propertii Eleg, L. iv. Eleg. xi. V. 23. | Eifer 
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Hine ad Tarpeiam ſedem et Capitolia ducit, 

Aurea nunc, olim ſylveſtribus horrida dumis. 
armenta videbant 

Romanoque "RIOT et Ifutis mugire Carinis. 

31 Rien de plus difficile pour un Ecrivain Elev6 dans le luxe 5 que ab 
eindre ſans baſſeſſe des mœurs ſimples. - Liſez PEpitre de Penelope dans 
deide, vous vous y ſentirez révolté de cette m&me ruſticité qui vous 
nchante chez Homere, Liſez Mademoiſelle de Scudery, vous ſerez 
ifagreablement ſurpris de retrouver a la cour de Tomyris la pompe'ds 
elle de Louis XIV. Il faut tre fait à ces mceurs pour en ſaiſir le ton. La 
flexion a tenu lieu d'expérience A Virgile, et peut-ètre A Fenelon. Its 
nt connu qu'il les falloit orner un peu, pour meEnager la dElicateſſe de 
urs concitoyens; mais qu'on — cette meme dElicateſle , fi on 
s fardoit beaucoup. 

3: Paurois dũ dire Aleſia. Alexia eſt une lecon fautive de quelques 
itions des commentaires; mais les plus anciens manuſcrits, d'accord 
rec les autres Ecrivains, portent conſtamment Aleſia (1). , 
33 Liv. L. iv. c. 59, 60. 

34 Id. L. XXX. c. 45, &c. Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 181, &c. 

35 Saluſt in Bell. Catilin. p. 22. Edit. Thyſii. 

35 Ce taux Etoit de trois mille drachmes, ou douze mille ſeſterces pour 
fimple légionaire (2), du double pour le cavalier et le centenier, et du 
adruple pour le tribun (3). La legion Romaine, depuis Paugmentation 
Marius (4), Etoit de fix mille fantaſſins, et de trois cens chevaux.. Ce 
and corps n'avoit que ſoixantesſix officiers, n ſoixante centeniers et 

tribuns. Voila le caleul: 

2,000 légionaires A 3000 drachmes ou 12,000 ſeſterces, + 

ou 105 J. ſterling chacun , 28, 905,000 
820 centeniers et 14, 100 ,cavaliers à 6000 drachmes ou | 

210 livres ſterling chacun, 3,468,600 
2 tribuns à 12,000 drachmes ou 1. 410 a 115,620 


En tout I. 32,489,220 
ivant les calculs de MI. Arbuthnot cette ſomme ne ſeroit que 
. 30,705,220, la drachme valant 73/4 ſous d' Angleterre (5). Mais 
elques recherches que j*aie faites, la drachme Attique des derniers temps, 


ale au denier Romain en poids comme en valeur, valoit 81 {5 de cette 
dnnoye (6). | 


1) Notice de Pancienne Gaule, par M. d'Anville, p. 49. 

2) Dion. Caſf. L. liv. Lipſ. Ex. ad I. i. Annal. Tait 1 

3) Wotton's Hiſtory of Rome, p. 154. 

4) Roſin, Antiq. p. 964. 

5) Arbuth, Tables, p. 15. | 

6) V. mes Rem. MSS. ſurles poids , &c. des anciens. Hooper, p. 108, 


Eiſenſchmidt, p. 23, &. 
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27 Liv. L. Ixxxix. Epitom. Freinsheim. Suppl. L. W 0. 4 

Sur Particle des colonies militaires on peut conſulter les Cenous 
Piſana du Cardinal Norris. Le ſecond chapitre de ſa première diſlertaj 
contient des détails tres inſtructifs ſur cette matière. 

# 3% Tacit. Annal. xiv. p. 249. Edit. Lipſii. 

39 Tacit. de Mor. Germa. p. 44t. 

7 Saluſt. in Bell. Catilin. p. 4% Cicero i in Catilin. Orat. ii. c. 9. 

41 Racine, Mithrid, Act. iii. Sc. I. 
72 V. Donat. in Vit. Virgil. Virgil, Eclog. ix. v. 2, &c. 

+3 Virg. Georg. L. i. v. 40. 

21 Varro de Re Ruſtic. L i. c. I. 

1 Hic petit excidiis urbem, miſeroſque penates, 

Ut gemma bibat , An dormiat oſtro. 

Virg. Georg, L. ii. % 50s, 

46 Virg. Geor. L. iv. v. 125. et ſeq. | 

+7 Il éteit du nombre des pirates auxquels Pompsée ayoit donné 
terres. V. Serv. in Loc. et Vell. Pater. L. ii. p. 56. 

+2 Virg. Georg. L. i. v. 512. 

3 Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 

Ce dibus et victu fœdo deterruit Orpheus; 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidoſque leones. 


Horat. Ars Poet. . 48 * 
3 Tillemont. Hiſt. des Emper. Tacit. Annal. L. i. p. 39. Dionyl. L. 
p 565. Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 49. . | 0 
ST Clerici Ars Crit. L. i. c. I. "th 
52 Il faut borner ce vrai au vrai hiſtoriq ue, A la vérité de leurs tim 8 
nages et non de leurs opinions. Cette derniereeſpece de vErits eſt plutit iy 
reſſort de la logique que de celui de la critique. > 
$3 C'eſt-a-dire, Vautorite combin&e avec l'expérience. | 10 
57 Il Bagit principalement des élé mens de la gEomeEtrie et de ceux > — | 
critique, | pt at 
55 Une definition claire de cette certitude ſur laquelle on ſe diſputi bid 
auroit pu abréger la controverſe, © C'eſt la certitude hiſtorique.“ 
cette certitude varie de ſiècle en ſiècle. Je crois en gros à Vexiſtencet ü 
actions de Charlemagne: mais la certitude que jen ai, n'eſt point (ny 
celle des exploits d' Henri quatre. e lui 
$6. V. Mém. de l' Acad. des Belles-Lettres, tom. vi. Þ- 14. 130. fin x 
$7 Diſſert. ſur PIncertit. de PHiſt, Rom. p. 33— 46. bee! 
32 Polyb. Hiſt. L. iii. c. 22. 
$9 Spoponderunt conſules, legati, quzſtores, tribun? militum, now v. 
que eorum qui ſpoponderunt ahne exſtant, ubi ſi ex fœdere acta ttt 5 Un 
anne duorum fecialium non extarent. | Plas 
ME : Tit. Liz. L. ix Salt 
60 Tit. Liv. L viii. c. 4. 12 
Le preteur Annius appelle le gouvernement des Romains, kt Vir 
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V. Cleric. Ars Critic, L. ii. C, 2. 8 Is, 2, 3, 
: Polyb. L. i. CG 20. 
je ne dis rien de la flotte qui parut devant Tarente. Je crois que les 
eaux apparteneient aux habitans do-Thuricums Venn ee 
pplem. Livian. L. xii. c. 8. 
+ Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 225. Hiſt. * commerce des anciens, par 
et, . 221. 
on peut voir une autre hypotheſe du célèbre M. Freret. Elle plait 
r a ſimplicits , mais elle me paroit infoutenable. Voy, Mémoires de 
cadem. des Belles-Lettres, tom. xviii. p. 102, &c. ; 
v. Bentley et Sanadon au v. 120. de PArt ee ran. 
„ florat. Ars Poet. v 119. et ſeq. 
1 Fn matière de gEographie et de chronologie on doit peu compter ſur 
torits 'Ovide. Ce potte Etoit d'une ignorance groſſière dans ces 
x ſciences. Liſez la deſcription des voyages de Médée; Metamorph. 
ii, v. 350. 4 402. et le xiv, L. des memes Metamorph, Celle. la eſt 
lie d'erreurs g6ographiques, qui donnent la torture aux commen- 
urs memes: et celui-ci fourmille de bEvues chronologiques, 
9 Serv, ad Virg. Eneidg L. iv. v. 620. Dion. Halicarn, Antiq. Rom. L. i, 
* Racine, Iphig. Act. v. Sc. dern. 
Tit. Liv. L. i. 6. 1. 
Virg, Eneid. L. vii, v. 148 juſqu'a 285. 
On peut douter cependant fi cet Epiſode bleſſe la veritable chronologie. 
is le ſyſtè me plauſible du Chevalier Newton, Enée et Didan ſe trouvent 
temporains (1), Les Romains devoient mieux connoitre . Phiſtoire de 
hage que les Grecs. Les archives de Carthage Etoient paſſces à Rome (2). 
langue Punique y Etoit aſſez connue (3). Les Romains conſultoient 
ntiers les Africains ſur leurs origines (4). D'ailleurs (et c'eſt aſſez 
diſculper notre potte) Virgile adopte une chronologie plus conforme 
ſupputations de Newton qu'a celles d' Eratoſthene. Peut. etre on ne 
pas fäché de voir les preuves de ce ſentiment. 
pt ans ſuffirent à peine au nen de Funct et ons voyages @'Ende. 
Didon ow me l'apprend; | 
— Nam te jam 5 portat 
Omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus ætas (5).” 
ques mois après il arriva au bord du Tibre. Ce fut là que le Dieu du 
ſe lui apparut, lui prédit de nouveaux combats, mais lui fit eſpérer 
fin glorieuſe à ſes mayx. Un prodige confirma oracle. Une truye 
hee ſur le rivage montroiĩt, par ſes trente petits qui Penvironnoient, 


V. Newton's Chronology of ancient Kingdoms reformed, p. 32» 
) Univerſal Hiſtory , tom. xviii. p. ke 112 | 
Plaut. Penul. Act v. Sc. I. 
valuſt. in Bell. Jugurth. c. 17. Ammian Marcel, 1 xxii, MEm, de 
d. des Belles Lettres, tom. iv, p- 464. : 
Virgile, Eneid. L. i. v. 755. 
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le nombre danntes qui devvient s'6couler ayant que le jeune Af 


% Jamque tibi, ne vana putes hxzc flerecs: ſomnum ,- 
«© Littoreis ingens inventa ſub ilicibus ſus, 
„ Triginta capitum fetus enixa, jacebit ; 
** Alba, ſolo recubans , albi circum ubera nati. 
4% Hic locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum: 
% Ex quo ter denis urbem redeuntibus annis 
% Aſcanius clari condet cognominis Albam (1). 
Cette ville demevra pendant trois cents ans le ſiège de empire et le heres 
des Romains; 
Hie jam ter . totos bers annos 
* Gente'ſub Hectorea (2).” 
Ce ſont-1a les expreſſions que Virgile met à la bouche de Jupiter. 
chronologiſtes s'embaraſſent peu de faire tenir ſa parole au Maitre dut 
nerre. Ils font dEtruire la ville d'Albe par Tullus Hoſtilius pres de d 


cents ans après ſa fondation, et environ cent ans apres celle de Rome(! 
_ Mais tout s'applanit dans le ſyſtème de Newton. La priſe de Troyes gu 


A Van 904, et ſuivie d'un intervalle de 337 ans, nous conduit à 867, 60 
apres les Palilia, Epoque qui quadre au mieux avec le regne du troiſit 
ſucceſſeur de Romulus (4). Une ancienne tradition conſerve 
Plutarque (5) y coincide avec preciſion. On dEterra les livres de Nut 
An. ant. Chr. 181, quatre cents ans apres la mort de ce roi et le com 
ment du regne d'Hoſtilius. Numa mourut donc 581 ans avant lere Ch 
tienne. Quel art dans le potte de ſaiſir le moment où Ende arr 
Carthage, pour rEpondre A ſes critiques, de la ſeule maniere que la rai 
de ſa marche et la grandeur de ſon ſujet pouvoient le lui permettre! 
leur fait ſentir que dans ſes hypotheſes la rencontre de Didon etd 
n'eſt point une licence pottique. Virgile n'eſt point le ſeul qui ait tt 
en doute la chronologie vulgaire des rois Latins. Je le ſoupgonne mi 
d'avoir puiſé ſes idées dans les onvrages de ſon contemporain T 
Pompée Cet hiſtorien, le rival de Tite-Live et de Salluſte (6), do 
au royaume d'Albe la m&#me durée de trois cents ans. Si ſon hi 
univerſelle ne $*6toit pas perdue, nous y verrions apparemment le 
et les preuves de cette opinion. A preſent il faut nous contenter de 


la ſimple expoſition chez fon abréviateur. Albam longam condility 


* trecentis annis caput regni fuit (7).” Tite-Live lui - meme, ce pit 
Phiſtoire Romaine , qui fait paroitre quelquefois tant d'attachement 
chronologie regue (8), mais qui gliſſe d'ordinaire ſur les endroits icalt 


(1) Virgile, Eneid. L. viii. v. 42. 

(2) Idem. L. i. v. 272 

(3) V. les Tables Chronolog. d'Helvicus. & 1. ann. A. C. 656, t. 
(4) Newton's Chronoly, p. 52, &. 

CG V Plutarch. in Numa. 

(6) Flav. Vopiſc. in Proem. Aurelian. 

(7) Juſtin. L. xliii. c. I. 

(8) Tit. Liv. L. i. c. 18. et alibi paſſim. 
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zune facon qui montreſa bonne foi et ſon ignorance, ſemble ſe ater de 
ſes guides dans ces ſiècles reculés. Rien de plus naturel que de marquer la 
Jurce du regne de chaque roi Latin dont il rapporte le nom (t)! Or il ſe 
nit ſur cet article. Rien de plus neEceſlaire que de fixer au. moins b'intervale 
entre Ene et Romulus; il ne le fait point. Ce n'eſt pas tout. La deſ- 
« truction d'Albe , dit- il, ſuivit de doo ans ſa fondatien (2).” En 
retranchant cent aus pour les regnes de Romulus et de Numa, et pour la 
moitié de celui FHoſtilius, il nous en reſtera 300 au- lieu de hoo que nous 
donneroit la chr6nologie d'Eratoſthene. Tite Live eſt done d'accord avec 
Virgile 4 peu de choſe pres ; et cette petite difference affermit leur union 
plut6t qu'elle ne *affoiblit. Je prEvois une objection, mais des plus minces. 
Y r{pondre ce ſeroit cr6er des monſtres pour les combattre; ainſi, je finis. 
cette digreſſion dEja trop longue. , 

74 Thucydid. J. is ; 

75 Lucret. de Rer. Natur. L. vii. v. 1e » &C. 

76 M. Freret croyoit les obſervations nes des ancients plus 
exactes qu'on ne le penſe. Quiconque connoit le genie et les lumières de 
M. Freret , ſent le poids de ſon autorité. V. Mem, de TAIT. des 
Belles Lettres, tom. xviii. p. 97. 

77 Cicéron envie le ſort de ſon ami Marius qui paſſa A la campagne les 
jours des jeux magnifiques de Pomp&e. Il parle avec aſſez de mepris du 
reſte des ſpectacles : mais il $'attache ſur- tout aux combats des bEtes ſau- 
ages, ** Reliquz ſunt venationes, (dit il) binæ per dies quinque; magni- 
' fice, nemo negat, ſed quz poteſt homini eſſe polito delectatio , cum 
* aut homo imbecillus A valentiflima beſtia laniatur at prxolara beſtia 
* venabulo tranſverberatur.“ | | | 

7% Cicero. ad Famil. L. vii. Epiſt. 1. 

79 Horat. L. iii. Ep. I. v. 187. | 

0 V. Eſſais de Mont. vol. iii. p. 140. 

Mon exemple &toit très-bon, ma citation fort mauvaiſe. J*aurois du 

courir 4 Poriginal, (3) Vopiſcus. Cet auteur rapporte à Poccaſion du 
riomphe de Probus, qu'on amena dans Pamphith&6atre cent lions, autant 
le lionnes , cent léopards Libyens, le meme nombre de Syriens, et trois 
ents ours. Je ne connois point de ſpectacle plus nombreux , mais les 
nimaux que Gordien avoit aſſemblés, et dont ſe ſervit Philippe dans ſes 
eux ſEculaires Etoient plus curieux par leur variété et par leur rareté. II 
| avoit trente-deux ElEphans, dix élans, dix tigres , ſoixante lions appri- 
oiſes, trente l6opards apprivoiſes , dix hyenes, un hippopotame, un 
hinoceros , dix agrioleontes (a), dix camelopardali, vingt ànes ſauvages , 


(1) Tit. Liv. L. 1. c. 29. 

(2) Idem. I. i. c. 29. a 

(3) V. Vopiſc. in vit. Prob. p. 240. edit. Salmas, Paris 1620 

(4) On ignore ce qu'ils font, Saumaiſe lit argoleontes, des eas blancs (a) ʒ 
aſaubon et Scaliger (0) agrioleontes des lions ſauvages. | 


(a) Comment. Salmas, in Hiſt, Aug: 268, 
(5) Comment. Caſaub. in eand. Hiſt, p. 169. 
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et quarante chevaux ſauvages (n. C'eſt principalement davis la tend 
de l'empire et du goũt, qu'il faut chercher cette magnifitence. 

31 Strab. L. vxii. p. 816. Edit Caſaub. 

22 Tacit.in Vit. Agricel. c. 10. 
23 Herodian. Hiſt. I. iii. c. 47. 

34 Voici les paroles PHErodien, T 00g Nr et gerad, va 
r THIG TS M,, TUVEX®S HIT WTIOW SA,] verd. 

Tacite s'exprime d'une maniere encore plus forte. Unum addiderin 
* (dit-il) nuſquam latius dominari mare; multum fluminum hoc ah 
* illuc. ferri, nec littore tenus accreſcere aut reſorberi, ſed influere 
„% penitus atque ambire; etiam jugis atque montibus ifluere velut 
„ in ſuo.“ 

329 . conſul CEti6gus defſscha ce marais. A. u. C. 252. Du temps & 
Jules. Céſar il Etoit derechef inondé. Ce dictateur avoit deſſein d'y fair 
travailler. II paroit qu'Auguſte le fit; mais je doute que ſes travaux ajen 


' 


mieux réuſſi que les premiers. Du moins Pline Vappelle encore mari, 


Horace Vavoit en quelque ſorte predit. 

*« Debemur morti nos noſtraque 

* Sterilis ut palus dudum aptaque remis 

4 Yicinas urbes alit et grave ſenſit aratrum. 
2288 Supp. L. xlvi, 6. 44. Sueton. L. i. c., 34. Plin. Hit. Nat 
L. iii. c. 8. 

36 Depuis qn'Epicure eut at ſa doctrine , on commenca | k 
deEclarer aſſe z publiquement ſur la religion dominante, et à ne la regarie 
que comme une inſtitution. V. Lucret- de Rer. Natur. L. i. v. 62, & 
Saluſt. in Bell. Catilin. c. 51. Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. 

87 Athé'e en niant ſinon Vexiſtence, du moins la providence de h 
divinité; car Ceſar Etoit Epicurien. Ceux qui ont envie de voir comment 

un homme deſprit peut rendre obſcure une vérité claire, liront avec plaiſt 

les dontes que M. Bayle a ſu rẽpandre ſur les ſentimens de CEſar, V. Die. 
de Bayle A Particle-CEſar. / 

3: V. Memoires de Acad. des Bell. Lett. tom, i.p p- 369 „ &c. 

39 Cicero ad Attic, L. xii, epiſt. 46, &c. L. xiii. epiſt. 28. 

99 Ceſar Etoit ſouverain pontife, et ce ſacerdoce n'ẽtoit point pour la 
empereurs un vain titre. Les belles diſſertations de M. de la Baſtie furl 
pontificat des empereurs convaincront les incrédules, $'il en eſt, ſur eh 
article. Conſultez ſurtout la troiſième de ces pieces inſérte dans I 
Mem. de PAcad. des Belles.Lettres, tom. xv. p. 39. 

97 Lucrèce n6 avec cet enthouſiaſme d'imagination, qui fait les grand 
pos tes et les miſſionnaires, voulut etre Pun et Pautre. Je plaindrois l 
theologien qui ne feroit pas grace au dernier en faveur du premier, Luerta 
apres avoir prouve la Divinitẽ malgre lui- mme, en rapportant les phert. 
menes de la nature à des cauſes générales, cherche comment Peres 
qu'il combat a pu S emparer de tous les eſprits. Il en trouve trois raiſons; 
I. Nos ſonges; nous y voyons des Etres et des effets que nous ne — 


(1) Jul. Capitolin. in Gordian. Pe . 


poi! 
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point dans ce monde; nous leur accordons auſſitõt une exiſtence reelle et 

une puiſſance immenſe; II. Notre ignorance de la nature, qui nous fait | 
recourir par tout à Paction de la Divinité. III. Notre crainte, Feffet de 
cette ignorance; elſe nous engage A fléchir devant les calamités qui 
ravagent la terre, et nous fait eſſayer d'appaiſer par nos prieres quelque 
etre inviſible qui nous afflige. Lucrece exprime cette derniere raiſon avec 
une Energie et une rapidité qui nous enleve. II ne nous accorde point te” 
temps de l'examiner. W. 

„ Præterea cui non animus ches Divim, 

« Contrahitur? cui non conrepunt membra payore, 

«© Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 

« Contremic, et magnum percurrunt murmura cœlum ? 


L « Non populi, genteſque tremunt? Regeſque ſuperbi 
are * Conripiunt Diviim perculfi membra timore, 

en * Ne quod ob admiſſum fede dictumve ſuperbe 

Us, * Peenarum grave ſit ſolvendi tempus adactum.” 


Lucret. de Rer. Natura, L. v. ver. 1216, &c. 
92 Fonten. dans I'Eloge du Marg. de Dangeau. | 

9 Liv. L. Xxxxix. c. 40. Plutarch. in Caton. 

9 liv. L. Xxix. c. 37. g | 

Quint. Curt. de Reb. Geſt. Mexantet; 1. ni C. 32. 

96 1es Romains confioientle ſoin de la vertu des femmes à leur famille; 
elle.ci s'aſſembloit, la jugeoit, fi elle Etoit accuſce , la condamnoit à 
mort et ex6cutoit la ſentence, ſi elle ſe trouvoit conpable, La loi pardonnoit 
uſſi au courroux du mari on du pere qui tuoitle galant, ſurtout sil Etoit 
le condition ſervile. V. Plutarch. in Romul. Dionyſ. Halicarn. L. vii. 


1 acit. Annal. L. xiii. Valer. Maxim. L. vi. Co 3—7. Rofin. Antiq. Rom. 
7 viii. p. 859, &c, | 
Il 


Le diſcours de Mieio dans TErence , la manière dont Cicéron excuſe 
es debauches de ſon client, etPexhortation de Caton, peuvent nous faire 
onnoitre la morale des Romains à cet Egard. Ils ne blamoient la débauche 
ue Jorſqu*elle dEtournoit le citoyen de ſes devoirs eſſentiels. 
Leurs oreilles n*6toient pas plus chaſtes que leur conduite: pen de gens 
pnnoiſſent la Caſina de Plaute, mais ceux qui ont lu cette miſcrable 
ece, ne peuvent comprendre qu'il n'y ait en que quarante à-cinguante 
ns de cette farce à PAndrienne. Une intrigue ſale d'eſclaves, n'y eſt 
elevee que par des pointes et des obſcenités dignes d'eux. C'Etoit cepen- 
lant la comédie de Plante qu'on voyoit avec le plus de plaifir, et qu'on 
edemandoit le plus ſouvent. Voila les mœurs de la ſeconde guerre Punique, 
le cette vertu que la poſtérité des anciens Romains regrettoit et admiroit. 
- Terent. Adelph. Act. i. Sc. 2. v. 38. Cicero pro Ccelio, c. 17. Horat. 
patyr. L. i. Sat. 2. v. 29. II. Prolog. ad Caſin. Plaut. 

n Sueton. L. iii. c. 36. Tacit. Annal. L. ii. c. 85. 

% Liv. L. iii. c. 44 — 60. 
3 Tacit. Annal. L. iii. p. $4. edit. Lipſ. 

r D'Alemb. Melanges de phileſophic et de littEratvre „ vol. 5.1 p. I- 
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1 II faut cependant diſtinguer, / Homere , Héſiede, Pindare ,: 4 ky 
pottes tragiques, qui vécurent pendant que la tradition etoit plus pure. 

193 Voyez ſur cette article la Recherche Libre du Docteur Middleton, 
et Hiſtoire du Manich6iſme de M. de Beauſobre, deux beaux monumey 
d'un ſiècle Eclaire. 

1% Tacit. Hiſt. L. v. Fleury. Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. i. p. 369. et tom, ii. 3. f 
et les Apologies de Juſtin Martyr et de Tertullien, qui y ſont cit6es, 

195 DP'flerbelot, Bibliot. Orient. Artic. Allah. p. 100, et Sale's Alcory, 1a 
Prelim. Diſc. p. 71. | 

125 Reland. de Rel. Mahomm. Part ii. o. 6 et 7. 

20% V. Warburton's Divine Legation , » tOm. i. p. 270 — 276. 

108 Herodot. L. i, 
' 2*9 Diodor. Sic. L. xvii. Quint. Curt. 2 iv. c. 7. Arrian, L. iii. 

21% Herodot. L. ii. | 

af Dans ſa mythologie expliquee-par Phiſtoire. 

112 Herodot. L. ii. 

113 Je dois beaucoup, dans ces recherches, au ſavant Freret de I's 
demie des Belles-Lettres. Il a donné des ouvertures dans une route, qu 


paroiſſoit vue de tous côtés. Je crois cependant que ſes raiſonnemen L. 
valent mieux, lorſqu'il eſt queſtion de faits que quand il s'agit de dogme, pl 
Prevenu d'eſtime pour ce littErateur., je dEvorai avidement ſa rEponſe ih aj 
chronologie - Newtonienne ; mais oſerai-je le dire? il ne répondit point 10 


a mon attente. Que lui reſte- t- il de nouveau, fi vous lui 6tez les principe 
d'une thEologie et d'une chronologie nouvelles, que nous poſſedions deja (ij 
des genéalogies défecteuſes et très- peu concluantes, quelques recherches 
minutieuſes, ſur la chronologie de Sparte, une aſtronomie andcienne, 
que je n'entends pas trop bien, et la belle preface de M. Bougainville, que 
je relis toujours avec un goũt nouveau? 

114 Hiſt. de PAcad. des Belles-Lettres , tom. xvi. p. 28, &c. L 

115 V. Mem. de Litter. tom, xii. 5. 5. &c, et Ezech. . in Callin, 

116 Homer. Odyſſ. L. xi. 

117 Id. Iliad , L. iv. v. 193. 


11 Id. L. v. v. 241. ' 
11 Lactant. Inſtit. L. i. c. xi. p- 62. | It 
- © Antiquus auctor Ephemerus , qui fuit é civitate Meſſan“, res gels 4 
Jovis et cæterorum qui Dii putantur collegit, hiſtoriamque conteait 
© titulis et inſcriptionibus ſacris, quz in antiquiſſimis templis habebantur, p 
© maximeque in fano Jovis Triphyllii, ubi auream columnam poſitan hy 
<< eſſe ab ipſo Jove, titulus indicabat, in qua columna geſta ſua preſcriplit 5 
© ut monimentum eſſet poſteris rerum ſuarum.“ Ce r6cit de Lawn oy 
differe un peu de celui de Diodore. tr 
120 Diodore de Sicile, L. v. c. 29, 30. et L. vi. a 
Il y a ſur Ephemere une diſſertation de M. Fourmont Vatns, qui contient q 


des conjectures trs-hardies , et des emportemens fort plaiſans (2). | 


(1) Daus le Mem. de PAcad, tom. v. xviii. XX. xxiii. 
(2) Mém. de Littér. tom. xv. p. 265, &0. 
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fied mal à un jeune homme de mepriſer quoi que ce ſoit, mais je ne ſaurois 
r:futer cette piece ſerieuſement. Celui qui ne voit pas que la Panchaie 
decrite dans Diodore de Sicile Etoit ſituée au midi de la Gédroſie, et à 
Poccident peu Eloignee de la péninſule des Indes, peut croire avec 
M. Fourmont que le Golfe Arabique eſt au midi de 'Arabie heurenſe, que 
le pais de Phauk fur le continent eſt Viſle de Panchare, que le déſert de 
Pharan eſt le plus beau lieu du monde, et que la ville de Pierie en Syrie eſt 
Ja capitale d'un petit canton aux environs de Medine. 

121 Callim. ap. Plut. tom. ii. p. 880. Eratoſth. et Polyb. ap. Strad. 
Georg. L. ii. p. 102, 103. et L. vii. p. 299. edit. Caſaub, 

1:2 Gerard Voſſius de Hiſtor. Græcis, L. i. c. xi. fait voir que non ſeule- 
ment les Payens lui donnojent ce nom, mais encore Theophile d'Antioche 
parmi les Chretiens et Joſeph parmi les Juifs ; ce qui fait voir qu'Ephémère 
en attaquant les dieux des Grecs , n'en reconnoiffoit point d'autres. 

723 Lactant. Inſtit. L. i. c. p. 65. Lucian Timon, p. 34-0 et Jupit. Frag. 
p. 701. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. L. iii. c. 21. 

124 Callimach. Hym. in Jovem, v. 8. et Scholiaſt. vet. in loc. edit. Grzc. 

125 Tel eſt le rEcit du ſcholiaſte adopté par le Chevalier Newton. Mais 


Lactance rapporte Pinſcription ZAN XPONOY, ce qui m'a Pair bien 
plus antique. Lucien, car les fables vont toujours en augmentant, nous 
apprend, que Pinſcription portoit que Jupiter ne tonnoit plus, qu'il avoit 


ſubi le ſort des mortels, d g H, Sperrrotier ow Zeys, Teivews 
MXN. 

126 Njodore de Sicile dens les cinꝗ premiers livres, vaſim. 

127 Cicer. de Nat. Deor. L. iii. c. 27. 

125 Plin. lg e L. vii. C. 5 r. et. paſſ. 

129 plut. de Placit. Philoſoph. de Iſid. et Oſirid. 7 . 

13% Hiſt. de PAcad. des hr tom. Xii. p. 36, Plin. Epiſt, 
L. viii. Epiſt. % | 

13! Hor Carm. L. iii, Od. 3. 

—— — Neque Auſter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz.” : 

132 Remarquez que cet Oſiris et ſa ſœur Etoient les plus jeunes des dieux- 
Il avoit fallu aux Egyptiens, un grand nombre de ſiecles , pour parvenir à 
cette ſimplicits (1). 

133 Leculte du ſoleil a6t6 connu de tons les peuples. Je dirai ce qui m'en 
paroitla raiſon. C'eſt peut-&tre le ſeul objet de Punivers à la fois ſenſible 
et unique. Senſible A tous les peuples, de la manitre la plus brillante et la 
plus bienfaiſante, il enlevoit leurs hommages. Unique et indiviſible, les 
raiſonneurs qui n*6toient pas trop difficiles trouvoient en Jui tous les grands 
traits de la divinité. 

13+ Je ne ſuis pas trop content de cet endroit. Je donne la meilleureraifon 
que j'ai pu trouver; mais il me ſemble que dans ces premiers ſiècles, on 


(1) Diodore de Sicile , L. i. o. 8. 
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efit dũ etre guide par le ſentiment , et le ſentiment eſt tout entier du c6t6 i 
la libertẽ ; 
125 Homer. Iliad, L. iv. v. 93, &c. | 


— 


aps Aw ri 7&HuTY Tov d' ere 1 WET. 
Aut de Onot TIHyue , nr 
Kot Tov MEY h TONEEOV . οο 
Kreves wrrug aαραοεαt ili 
H 8' evxAeng Me, GAN GUO, OCTONAUTOU 
| Þcr19p2 — | | 
137 Pentens chez les Grecs; ſon culte ſe conſerva ag en Italie. 
13s Fontenelle dans Eloge de M. de Leibnitz. 
139 Herodot. L. v. c. 4, 5. nnn nn. ſur les Epitr: d'Ovide, 
tom. i. P- I 62, 

14 Herodot. L. iv, c. 64, 65. 

141 M. de Vaugelas m'apprend que lorſqu'il vagit de pantiasttäl faut 
toujours dire Cypre, quoique le nom moderne ſoit Chypre (2). Je vois 
que MM. de Fenelon (3) et de Vertot (4) on fait cette diſtinction. 

142 Herod. L. v. c. 4, 5. Minuc. Fœl. Octav. c. 25. p- 258. Luc. Phatl. 
L. i. Lactant. L. i. c. 28. | 

143 Strab. Geog. L. viii. p. 378. 

14+ Herod. L. i. c. 199. 

Elles Etoient tenues de ſe proſtituer une fois de leur vie au premier venu, 
dans le temple de Venus. M. de Voltaire, qui leur impoſe cette obligation 
une fois tous les ans, la traite de fable inſenſce (5). Ceili dant Herodote 
avoit voyage ſur les lieux, et M. de Voltaire a trop 'Hiſtoire, pont 
ignorer combien de triomphes pareils la ſuperſtition a remport6s ſur 
I'humanite et ſur la vertu. Que penſe-t.il d'un acte de foi ? Je previens 
ſa reponſe, Au reſte j'ignorois que Babylone fut la ville de Punivers |: 
mieux police. Quinte Curce la dépeint comme la plus licencieuſe ; Beroſe 
le Babylonien ſe plaint lui-mame que ſes concitoyens, franchiſſant toutes 
les barrieres de la pudeur, vivoient Ala manière des betes, et le ſcholiaſte 
de Juvenal nous fait ſentir que de ſon temps ils n'avoient point 
dégénérés (6). | 

145 Mythol. de Banier, tom. ii. p. 487. Ovid. Metam, L. xv. 

19 Eurip. Hippolit. Act v. ver. 1327. et Ovid. Metam. paſſim. 

247 Cic. de Nat. Deor, I. i. e. 27, 28. 


* 


— 


(t) Euripid. Hippol. Act t. v. 40. 
(2) Rem. de M. de Vaugelas ſur la langue Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 102, 103. 
(3) Dans le Telemaque. 
(4) Dans ſon Hift. de Malthe. 
(5) Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom vi. p. 24. 
(6) Quint. Curt. Geſt. Alex. L. v. c. I. et Comment. Freinsheim. in Loe 
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110 V. les Céſars de Julien par M. Spanheim „ p. 257, 258, Rem. '876. 
les Oiſeaux d' Ariſtophane et Lucien preſque partout. 

149 Hom. Iliad. L. i. v. 609. 

150 Id, L. v. ver. 337. 

151 Apres la priſe de Peruſe il ſacrifia trois cents des principaux citoyens 
ſur un autel ErigE A la divinité de ſon pere. V. Suel. L. ii. e. 15. 

152 Sueton. L. ii. c. F<. Rs 

153 Saluſt. Fragm. p. 404. Edit. Thy. 

14 Freinsheim. Supplem. L. IXxxix. c. 26—33. 

155 Tacit. Annal. L. iv. p. 109. Sueton. ubi infra, 

156 Pattens avec impatience la ſuite des diſſertations ſur ce ſujet, que 
M. de la Bleterie nous a promiſes. Le ſyſteme d' Auguſte {i ſouvent mEconnu 
y paroitra defline juſqu'a ſes moindres rameaux- Cet auteur penſe avec 
fineſſe et une aimable liberté, il diſcute ſans ſEchereſſe, et s'exprime avec 
toutes les graces d'un ſtyle clair et Elegant. Peut-&tre que, Deſcartes de 
Phiſtoice , il raiſonne un peu trop d priori, et qu'il Etablit ſes concluſions 
moins ſur des autorités particulieres que ſur des inductions ras 
mais ce dEfaut eſt celui d'un homme de beaucoup deſprit. 

157 Toutes deductions faites de ſes legs au peuple et aux Coldats * 
Auguſte ne laiſſa à Tibere et à Livie que millies quingenties, trente millions 
de livres. L'augure Lentulus mort ſous ſon regne, poſſẽ doit quater millies, 
quatre-vingt millions. V. Sueton. L. ii. c. 101. Senec. de Benefic. L. ii. 

158 Quater decies millies, deux cens CTA — nne V. Suet. 
Lo. Citate et marmor. Ancyran. 

159 V. Monteſq. Conſid. ſurla Grandeur des W 

Je diſtingue la grandeur de Pempire Romain d' avec celle de la rẽ publique: 
Pune conſiltoit dans le nombre des provinces , l'autre dans celui des 
citoyens. | 

16 Yitellius envoya des galères juſqu*aux colonnes d' Hercule, pour 
chercher les poiſſons les plus rares „dont il remplit ce plat monſtrueux. Si 
nous en croyons M. Arbuthnot, il conta 765, 5251. ſterling. V. Sueton. 
in Vitellio. c. 13, Dr. Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 138. | 
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Homer. Iliad. L. ix. v. 500. 


Notes on the Critical Obſervations on the Deſign 
5 the Sixth Book Y the Anead, 


I See Warburton's Diſſertations, &c. i the third volume of Mr. W#rton's 
Virgil. Ishall quote indifferently that Diſſertation or the Divine Legation 
Itſelf, 

At leeſt of the vulgar polytheiſm , by revealing that the di; majorum 
gentium had been mere mortals. 


| S 
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From PO TEINS 1399 years before the Chriſtian era, (Mam. 


Arundel. Ep. 14. till their ſuppreſſion, ee the end of the fourth 
century. 

* Though I hate to be poſitive, yet wood almoſt venture to affirm, 
that Zoroaſter's connexion with Egypt is no where to be found, exceptin 
the D. I. | 

5 See a liſt of four d authors, quoted, &c. in the D. L. fron 
St. Auſtin and Ariſtotle, down to Scarron and Rabelais. Amongſt theſe 
authors we may obſerve Sanchoniatho, Orpheus, Zaleucus, Charondy, 
the Oracles of Porphyry , and the Hiſtory of Jeffrey of Monmouth. 

The bishop has entered the liſts with the tremendous Bentley, who treatet 
the laws of Zaleucus'and Charondas as the forgeries of a ſophiſt. A whole 


ſection of miſtakes or miſrepreſentations is devoted to this controverſy; 


but Bentley is no more, and W n may ſleep in peace. 


I shall, however, diſturb his repoſe » by asking him on what authority: 


he ſuppoſes that the old language of the Twelve Tables was altered forthe 
convenience of ſucceeding ages. The fragments of thoſe laws, collected 
by Lipſius, Sylburgius, &c. bear the ſtamp of the moſt remote antiquiy, 
Lipſius himſelf (tom. i. p. 206) was highly delighted with thoſe antiquiſing 
verba: but what is much more deciſive, Horace (Ls ii. Ep. i. ver. 23), 
Seneca (Epiftol. 114), and Aulus Gellius (XX. 1), rank thoſe law 
amongſt the oldeſt remains of the Latin tongue. Their obſolete language 
was amired by the lawyers, ridiculed by the wits, and pleaded by the 
friends ot antiquity as an excuſe for the frequent obſcurities of that code, 


Had an adverſary to the Divine Legation been guilty of this miſtake, 


am afraid it would have been ſtyled an egregious blunder. 


© See Vandale de Oraculis, p. 559. That valuable book contains: 


whatever can now be known of oracles. I have borrowed his facts; ai 
could with great eaſe have borrowed his quotations. 

7 The prophet Alexander, whoſe arts are ſo admirably laid open by 
Lucian, inſtituted his oracle and his myſteries as regular parts of the ſame 
plan. It is here we may ſay, with the learned catholic, ** Les nouveut 
Saints me font douter des anciens.” 

* See Diogen. Laert. vi. 39. and Menag. ad loc. 

I shall ſum them up in a curious paſſage of the celebrated Freret. Ia 
* ſectes philoſophiques cherchoient a deviner le dogme cache ſous le vol 
des ceremonies; et tachoient de le ramener chacune à leur doctrin 
„Dans l'hypothèſe des Epicuriens, adoptée de nos jours par MM. Leen 
„ et Warburton,” (Leclerc adopted it in the year 1687; M. Warburtdl 
invented it in the year 1738, ) © tout ce qu'on révéloit aux adeptes api 
tant de prẽ paratifs et d'Epreuves, c'eſt que les dieux adores du vulgaty 


F 


* ayoient 6t6 des hommes, &c. Les Stoiciens et les Hylozoiſtes ſuppoſoink 


qu'on enſeignoit aux Initiés, qu'il n'y avoit d'autres dieux qu? * 
% Elemens et les parties du Punivers matériel. Enfin ſuivant les nouveall 
e Platoniciens, ces ſymboles ſervoient A couvrir les dogmes Out 
« theologie et d'une philoſophie ſublimes , enſeigntes autrefois par 8 
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« Feyptiens et les Chaldéens. ” M. Freret inclines, though with great 
iFdence, to the laſt opinion, Mem. de Academie des Inſcriptions, &c. 
om. XXi. p. 12. Hiſt, . | : 

10 Je ne ſuis pas fi convaincu de notre ignorance par les choſes qui ſont, 
ee dont la raiſon nous eſt inconnue; que par celles qui ne ſont point et 
10nt nous trouvons la raiſon. Ocuvres de Fontenelle, tom. xi. p. 229. 

11 The Fragment of Sanchoniatho's Phonician Hiſtory. Euſebius and 
ichop Cumberland have already obſerved, that the formation of the world 
5 there attributed to the blind powers of matter, without the leaſt mention 
ff an intelligent cauſe. 8 

12 Orpheus's Hymn to Muſaus, quoted by Juſtin Martyr, and ſeveral 
ther fathers, but rejected as ſpurious by Cudworth (Intellectual Syſtem, 
5. 309,) by Leclerc (Hiſt. Eccl. p. 692), and by Dr. Jortin (Remarks on 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſt. vol. i. p. 199). The firſt of theſe, the immortal © 
udworth, is often celebrated by the Bishop of Glouceſter; Leclerc's 
ierary character is eſtablished; and with reſpect to Dr. Jortin, I will 
enture to call him a learned and moderate critic, The few who may not 
huſe to confeſs, that their objections are unanſwerable, will allow that 
they deſerve to be anſwered. : 775 

13 Eneid, i. 548. 6 

14 Fi. de Voltaire condemns the latter part of the Eneid, as far inferior 
n fire and ſpirit to the former. As quoted in the Legation, he thinks that 

irgil | = | | 

—— $*Epuiſe avec Didon et rate a la fin Lavinie; 
pretty odd quotation for a Bishop; but I moſt ſincerely hope, that neither _ 
bis lordship nor Mrs. W n art acquainted with the true meaning ef 

ie word rater. | a g , 

15 Eneid, viii. 495. 

15 Thidem, i. 96. 

17 Ibidem, ii. 33. 

17 Ididem, ii. 431. 

19 Ibidem, xii. 464. 

2® Thilem, xii, 497. \ 

21 Ochers are furnished by criticiſm with a teleſcope. They ſee with great 
learneſs whatever is too remote to be diſcovered by the reſt of mankind; 
ut are totally blind to all that lies immediately before them. They diſcover 
n every paſſage ſome ſecret meaning, ſome remote alluſion, ſome artful 
llegory, or ſome occult imitation , which no other reader ever ſuſpected : 
ut they have no perception of the cogency of arguments, the contexture 
narration, the various colors of diction, or the flowery embellishments 
f fancy. Of all that engages the attention of others they are totally 
nſenſible; while they pry into the world of conjectures, and amuſe 

emſelves with phantoms in the clouds, Rambler. 

22 D. L. vol. i. p. 212. 

23 Eneid, iii. 137. 

** Ibidem, v. 756: 
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25 Eneid, xii. 189. | ot Tr 
26 Oeuvres de Monteſquieu , tom. iii. b. 555. : a he: 
27 D. L. vol. i. p. 228. ' „„ ad 0 
2% Plutarch, in Vit. M. Anton. tom. i. 950. edit. Wechel. 4 jill t 
29 Plutarch , in Vit. Theſei, tom. i. p. 16. Herodot. viii. 66. Cicers o th 
Nat. Deor. i. 42. The gradation of Athenians, Greeks, and mankini eral 
large, may be traced in theſe paſſages. : * 


P. L. vol. i. p. 233. : 

31 Chilius te rogat, et ego eius rogatily ciner cer pia. Ga 
ad Attic. i. 9, 

32 As the B. of G. alledges the authority of Victorius,l shall sheltern 
under the names and reaſons of Grœvius and the Abbé Mongault, andng 
tranſcribe the words of the former. Non eſt ut hic intelliganturrituilh 
*© ſecretiores , qui tantüm myſtis noti erant, et ſine capitis periculo ne 
„non poterant, ſed illa ſacra et ceremonig, quibus i in Eleufiniis celebrandy 
«©. utebantur in omnium oculis Eumolpidz ; quaſque poetz et pri 
„% ſcriptores alii comme morant paſſim: aut forts per Eumolpidas intellig 
„% tectè ipſos Athenienſes: ut petierit Chilius , Athenienſium leges 
« diſciplinam ſibi deſcribi et mitti. ” | 

33.D. L. vol. i. p. 154. 

21 ſbidem, p. 277. | | 

35 Eneid, vi. 724, - A 

36 Quomodo porro Deus iſte, ſi nihil efſet niſi animus , aut inſirn 
infuſus eſſet in mundo. Cicero de Naturd Deor. L. i. c. 1 t. | 

37 Pope's Eſſay on Man, epiſtle ig ver. . ; 

3® PD. L. vol. i. p. 278. S. 5 { 1 tic 

39 Ibidem, p. 279. | * 

% Tbidem, p. 142. | | 

*1 See our modern relations of Japan, China, India 7 Kc. and for g 
Herodotus, L. ii. | | 

2 Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 66, Kc. 158, =, t dren 

Plato in Phædro and in Republic. L. x. Ent | 

*+ Tshall mention here, once for all, that I do not Oy confinemy 
to the ORDER of his lordship*'s PROOFS. 

+5 Meurſii Eleuſinia » ſive de Cereris Eleuſinz ſaero. 

46 See D. L. voy. particularly. p. 280. 

47 Strabo, L. Wp. 168. +9 

7 Silius Italicus, L. xii. LL 

49 Niod, Sicul. L. iv. p. 267. edit. Weſleling. 

90 Eneid, vi. 126. 

ST Ibidem, vi. 129. 

32 Thidem, vi. 395. 1 : 

53 Homer, Odyſſ. CL. xi. ver. 623. Apoll. Biblioth. L. ii. c. 8. 
5% Diodor. Sicul. L. v. p. 386. Edit. Weſſeling. | dro! 
55 Leclerc, Biblioth. Univerſelle, tom. vi. p. 55. 12 may 
36 By the Abbé Teraſſon, in his 3 romance of Serhos, fn 
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; Amſterdam in the year 1732. See the third book, from 0 to end. 
Te author was a ſcholar and a philoſopher. His book has far more variety 
ad originality than Telemachus. Yet Sethos is forgotren, and Telemachus 
ill de immortal. That harmony of ſtyle, and the great talent of ſpeaking 
o the heart and paſſions, which Fenelon poſleſſed, was unknown tv 
eraſſon. I am not 8 that Homer was admired by the one, ant 
riticized by the other. 
57 See D. L. vol. I. p. 228, Ke. The firſt edition Was s e in nden, 
the year 1738, 
1 Cowper's Life of Socrates, p. 102. 
59 Letter from a late profeflor of Oxford, Kc. p- 133. 
60 D. L. vol. III. p. 277. | 
dem, vol. I. p. 229, 
6? Jdem, vol. I. p. 283. 
63 Horace ſeems to have uſed as unguarded an expreſſion : : 
Et adſeribi quiet 
Ocdinibus patiar deorum. | Od. L. iii. 3. 
he word and idea of Quietus are perfectly Epicurean 5 but rather clash 
ith the active paſſions diſplayed in the reſt of Juno's ſpeech. 
His lordship (D. L. vel. II p. 140.) accuſes Virgil himſelf of a like 
attention; Which, with his uſual gentleneſs, he calls an abſurdity. 
64 See the Life of Virgil by Donatus, the Sixth Eclogue, and the "Long. - 
orgic, v. 490. 
Lucian in Alexandro, p. 489. 
Cornel. Nepos, in Vit. Atrici , e. * 3, 4. | 
7 The life of Virgil, attributed to Donatus, contains many ids 
rticulars ; but which are loſt in confuſion , and diſgraced with a mixture 
abſurd ſtories, ſuch as none but a-mouk of the darker ages could either 
ent or believe. I always conſidered them as the interpolations of ſonie 
re recent Writer; and am confirmed in that opinion by the lite of Virgil; 
re from thoſe additions which Mr. Spence- lately published, from a 
rence MS. at the beginning Wy. Mr. Holdſworch's valuable obſervations 
Virgil, = / 
' Horat. L. II. Ep. ii. ver. 43%. > 
Donat. in Virgil. 
* Horat, L. IV. Od. xii, 
" Donat. in Virgil. ; 
Prope Centies Seftertium, about they thouſand pounds. 
Donat. in Virgil. 
Id. ivid. ; # 
* They always began the Afteenth of the Attic month Boedramon 
ed nine days. Thoſe who take the trouble of caiculating Te-- 
ndar, on the principles laid down by Mr. Dodwell (de e Cyclis Antiquis ) 
by br. Halley, will find, that A. V. C. Varr. 735, the 15th of 
dromion coincided with the 24th of Augult of the Julian year. But if 
may believe Dion Caſſius the celebration was this year anticipated, 
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on account of Auguſtus and the Indian phitolopher. L. LIV. p. 735. ci 
Reimar. 

76 Straho, L. xv. p. 720. 

77 Donat. in Virgil. 

75 DB. L. vol. I. p. 118. 

79% Salmaſius ad Scriptores Hiſt. Auguſt. p. 55. 

** Caſauhon ad Scriptor. Hiſt, Auguſt. p- 25+ 
37 Sueton. in Claud. c. 27. 

32 D. L. vol. I. p. 147. 

#3 Ibidem, p. 230. > 

34 Tbidem, p. 277. | 

25 Horat. L. III. Od. ii. 

326 Boileau, Art Poetique, L. ii. v. 72. 

7 Curioſa Felicitas. The ingenious Dr. Warton has a'very Nirong dif 
to this celebrated character of Horace, I ſuſpect that I am in the Wrong, 
ſince, ina point of criticiſm, I differ from Dr. Warton. I cannot, howere, 
forbear thinking, that the expreſſion is izſc/f what Petronius wighed u 
deſcribe; the happy union of ſuch eaſe as ſeems the gift of fortune , with 
ſuch juſtneſs as can only be the reſult of care and labor. 

2 Queton. in Czſar, c. 44. 

#9 Plut. in Vit. Anton. Julian in Czſar, p. 324. edit. Spanheim, 

9 Horat, L. I. Od. ii. L. III. Od. v. L. II. Serm. i. v. 5, &c. 

91 Horat. L. i. Epiſt. xii, Vell. Pater. L. ii. c. xciv. Tacit. Annal. L. U 
c. i. Sueton. in Octav. c. xxi. and in Tiber. c. xiv. Juſtin, I. xlii c. 
Dion Caſſius, L. liv. p. 736. edit. Reimar. Joſeph. Ant. L. xy. e. . Oni 
Faſt. v. ver. 51, &c. 

92 Donat. in Virgil. 

93 Marcellus died in the latter ent of the year e230. Uperii Annaly 
P. 557. ö 24 

9+ Donat. in Virgil. - 

95 Proper. L. ii. El xxv. v. 66. . 

96 Horat. L. i. Od. iii. L. i. Serm. v. ver. 39, &c. 

97 See the Dedication of Horace's Epiſtle to Auguftus, withan Enyli 
commentary and notes. 

9 Six Diſſertations on different ns „published in a volume] 

octavo, in the year 1755. It is the Sixth Diſſertation , p- 207—3% 
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| Notes to the Vindication of the Hiſtory of the 
\ Decline and Fall, | 


I Navis, Preface , p il. 

2 Ibidem, p. iii. \ 

3 Davis, p. 282 „ 283. \ 

4 Ihidem, 284. \ 

5 Davis, Preface, p. ii. 

6 Thidem. p. 2 30. l 

7 Gibbon's Hiſtory, vol. «li p. 95. n. 36. 
a havis, p-. 144. | 

Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 104. n. 137. 

1% Davis, p. 230. 0 
Il Thidem , p. 73. 

12 Thidem, p. 132— 136. 

13 Ibidem, p. 151— 155. 

14 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 221. 

15 Devis, p. 5. 

16 Thidem , p. 2— 12. 

17 Thidem, p. 3. 

17 Ibidem p. 2. 

19 Ibidem, p. 6. 

20 Thidem, p. 4. 

21 Ibidem, u. 8. 

22 Gibbon, vol. xiii, p. 923 Note 1, 2. 
23 Davis, p. 10, 11. 20. 
2+ Remarks, p. I. 

25 Gibbon, vol. i. p. 32. 

38 Davis, p. 25. 

27 Gibbon, vol, xiii. p. 46. n. 40. 
2 Gibbon, vol. xiti. p. 97. n. 58. 

29 Davis, p. 13. 

5 Gibbot, vol. ii. p. 282. 

IT Davis, p. 29 — 33. 

32 Id, p. 35, 36. 

33 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 106. n. 172. 
3* Id. p. 99. n. 72. 

5 Davis, p. 145. 

Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 58. n. 67. 
Davis, p. 40 — 44. 
„„ 

3) By Mr. Davis, p. 41. and by Dr. chelſum, Remarks, p. 57. 
% Davis, p. 44. 
Gibbon, vol. xiii, p. 102, n. 110. 
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VF Davis, p. 44 » 45. 8 , 
75 Gibbon, vol. xiii. 116. 7. 75- | 
% Davis, p. 61, 62, 63. This ridiculous charge is repeated by 


24 ( 


35 ( 


$ 
another /ſycophane , (in the Greek ſenſe of the word,) and forms One of S 
the valuable communications, which the learning of a — luggellel 10 
to the candor of a Chelſum. See Remarks , P. 209. | o 
+5 Davis, p. 64, 65. | 90 
+6 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 125. 2. 163. 5 | "4 
*7 Davis, p. 66. | | 9: 1 
7 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 121. n. 125. | 93 ( 
49 Id. vol. ii. p. 362. 5 | 941 
Davis, p. 71, 72. Ti 
51 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 121. n. 133, 134. 9 ( 
$2 Davis „ p. 75. 76. \ 92 1 
\ 53 Id. p. 83. | | ” | 
| 37 Id. p. 11. | | ; | 99 ( 
35 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 317. | _ 
65 Id. vol. xiii. p. 119. 2. lor. . 
| 57 Davis, p. 81. 102 
of 58 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 111. n. 24. 103 
2 $9 Id. p. 118. . 102. 104 
60 Davis, p. 87. 88. F 105 
25 Id. p. 88. 90. 137. 106 
62 Id. p. 100, ION. 107 
Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 95. n. 35. 510 
6+ Davis, p. 95 — 97. 104 — 107, 114 — 132. 109 
65 Id. p. 127. 110 
- Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 305. 111 
1 67 Davis, p. 126, 127. 117 
61 Id. P- © 1 RO / 113 
6 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 121. 7s 132. TR 
7 Davis, p- 132. 115 
21 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. IF. n. 15 6. 116 
3 Davis, p. 136, 137. 117 
£ 73 Dr. Randolph, in Chelſum's Remarks, p. 159, 160. 8 
. 74 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 106. n. 157. 
75 Davis, p. 140. 
76 Id p. 168 — 274. | 
77 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. I05. . 156. p. ros. n. 16 I, p. 125. m. * 1 
n. 178. od 
7% Davis, p-. 273. oſter 
79 Watſon's Apology for Chriſtianity, p. 200. in! 
80 Id. p. 202 — 268. | jebu 
. a. p. 5. fed 


82 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 320. 
©3 Watſon, p. 185. 
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1+ Gibbon, vol. ii. 351. Chelſum, p. 132 — 139. 
75 Gibbon, vol. ii p. 275. Randolph in Chelſum, p. 122. 
35 Gibhon, vol. xiii. p. 95. n. 33. Chelſum, p. 39. 
7 Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. p. 99. n. 70. Chelſum , p- 66, 
 Ch:lſum's Remarks, p. 13— 19. 67—91. 180— 185. 
0 Chelſum, p. 15. 

9 Td, p. 73. 

1 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 269. 

92 Id. p. 379. 

9% Chelſum, p. 118, 119. 

„„ 

9% Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 341. 

% Chelſum, p. 118. 

97 Id. p. 114 — 117. 

' Id. p I13. 

% Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 116. n. 74. 

1% Remarks, p. 65, 66, 67. 

ip, ii. in. 

192 Chelſum and Randolph, p. 220 — 238. 

1 Gibbon, p. 653. Chelſum, p. 204——297. 

1% Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 350. 
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107 Id. p. 229, 230, 231. 

1 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 401. 

71% Chelſum, p. 234. 

11 Id. p. 226, 227. 

r Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 126. n. 178. 

712 Chelſam and Randolph, p. 236 , 237, 238. 

717 Remarks, p. 100. 

= 1.94 

arr. 

1 d. p. 72—88. 

17 Id. p. 90, 91. 

s Gibbon, vol. xiii. p. 118. 7. 91. 


MWote to the Addreſs. 


*T allude to a paſſage in Cicero (de Natura Deorum, I. ii. C. 34. 
pod ſi in Britanniam, ſphæram aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris 
oſter effecit Poſidonius , cujus ſingulæ converſiones idem efficiunt in ſole / 
in luna, et in quinque ſtellis errantibus, quod efficitur in cœlo ſingulis 
lebus et noctibus: quis in illa barbarie dubitet, quin ea ſphæra fit 
rfecta ratione ? 


— 
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To page 182. Voter? WE RE we curious to aſcertain exactly the dan 
of this epigram, a paſſage of Cicero would lead us to fix it at the year qo, 
For, notwithſtanding Bayle's reaſonings , we cannot regard it in ay 
other light than that of a fatire written againſt Mamprra ; an opinia 
embraced by the learned Dr, Middleton. There is no weight in the obſe, 
vation, that Catullus would not have ventured to write this epigran 
againſt Cæſar in the plenitude of his power. Cæſar's clemency toward 
his enemies is well known; and the terms in which hiſtorians ſpeak of 
lenity shown to this ſatiriſt implies that he was then poſſeſſed of power u 
punish him; otherwiſe his moderation would have been of little yalu, 
Tacitus {peaks of this affair as a parallel to that of Bibalculus, wh, 
ſatiriſed Auguſtus when the latter was certainly invelted with ſovereign 
dominion. 

To page 183, Note . This explanation is the more probable , becauſe 
Virgil appears in his works to value himſelf rather on reviving old word, 
than on borrowing new ones from the Greek. I doubt whether a lingle 
paſſage can he pointed out, in which he followed Horace's advice, 

To page 185. Note . I meditate a hiſtory of the expedition of Charles Vll. 
into Italy; an event which changed the face of Europe. Should lere 
undertake ſuch a work, theſe reſearches will find their place in it, but 
written with more care and preciſion, - At preſent, both leiſure and book 
are wanting; for which reaſon, being unable to cite the original hiſtoriaz 
I think it better to truſt to the OR of the tran{actions, than to refer 
the reader to .compilations. 

Ibid Note 1. The following is an example where the ſame reaſoning 
occurred. Sir Walter Raleigh was condemned to death for treaſon. Afr 
a confinement of many years in priſon , he received from James I. the 
command of a fleet to be employed in diſcovering a gold mine in South 
America. The enterpriſe failed; and, at Sir Walter's return home, Jams 
ordered his head to be cnt off, according to the ſentence formerly paſtel 
againſt him. The nation murmured loudly, aſſerting that the commiſſion 
of admiral was equivalent to a formal pardon, ſince it was impoſibleth 
beſtow that authority and confidence on a traitor condemned to death, 

Ibid. Note 5. This queſtion depends on the ſame e with that of 
adoption, which I shall chortly examine. 

IFid. Note“. This queſtion was much agitated Halfa century ago, intht 
buſineſs of the Spanish ſucceſſion, which Lewis XIV. renounced by tht 
treaty of the Pyrenees, but which his family afterwards claimed 206 
vindicated. 


* 
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To page 185. Note 7. We ſometimes read in old charters Ego—baſtardus, 
The appellative became a ſurname, In the time of Philip Comines, there was 
little diſtinction made in Italy between natural and legitimate children. 

/bid. Note *. In the XIth century, William the Conqueror; and in the 
XIV:h, Henry of Traſtamare, and John Grand Maſter of the Order of 


Avis, were all baſtards. : 
Ibid, Note? . Obſerve the equivocal conduct of Lewis IX. He blamed 


dan me pope's ſeverity; he endeavoured to make peace; but the council of 

70k, Lyons he always conſidered as a tribunal from which Frederick was not 

any ertitled co appeal. 

Ion Ibid. Note t. In my compilation the conſent of the ſtates to this adoption 

fer, is not mentioned, This, however, was a very effential circumſtance. But 

am I have ſince found , that the accurate Giannone is alſo ſilent reſpecting it. 

rd To page 187. Note 2 The translation appears to be ſuperior to the 

his original. 

1 Ibid. Note 5. I mean thoſe of his own times. 

we, Ibid. Note **, We muſt remember that the — 1 95 were numerous in 

ho great families. 

if Ibid Note*", See concerning the whole qu AE; Lipſ. ad Tacit. Annal. xv, 
Nardini Roma vetus, L. iii. C. iv. p. 985, 986, 987: et Grev in Prafat. 

ile ad tom. iv, Theſaur. Antig. Roman. 1 have availed — of all their 

i} quotations. 

lt . Jbid, Note 3. Poſt Capitolinam, according to the edition of W 
Ishould like to conſult that of Hardouin. Nardini erroneously reads poſt 

j capitolium, Plin. Hiſt. Natur, l. xxxiii. 1. s =, 


Ibid. Note 18. He refers to it himſelf, V. L. v. C. x. p. 1028, 

Ibid Note 25. As to the breadth of the circus, Pliny himſelf expreſsly 
confirms this explanation. 

Ibid Note 21. The Roman, English, and Paris foot, are in the pro- 
portion of 1306, 1351 1/2, and 1440. The firſt contains nearly IT 3/5 inches 
of English. and 16 7/8 of French meaſure. Traire des Meſures, &. p. 164. 
Atter attentively reflecting an the ſubject, I prefer allowing to each 
perſon 21/14, feet. This will give 120,000 perſons who were ſeated, and 

$ . 32,000 who ſtood in the porticos, There is ſtill ſomething to be ſaid con. 
cerning Mr D' anville's meaſurement of the circus; but this will be better 
deferred , until I have viſited Rome. 
Plorence, th July, 1764. 
To page 188, Note 22. The moſt judicious edition of the modern Victor 
is that published by Panvinins, The numerous additions are juſtly deſpiſed 
as the work ofanimpoltor. Nardini Roma Vetus, I. ii. C. v. p. 956. 
Ibid Note 3®, The navigation was only fixteen Roman miles. 0 
Ibid. Note 351. Voffius, p. 1514 — 1515. His calbulations are, as uſual, 
ſomewhat confuſ-4 ; but I give the refult as ſtated by himfelf. 
Ibid, Note 1, He decides not the famous queſtion concerning the origin > 
"Of the Goths, 

Ibid. Note *5. See the origin of the Nations of Italy, in the eighteenth 

volume of the Hiſtory of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 


4 


9 
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To page 189. Note . The . by the Pennine FO was, * « 41 
the shorteſt; here the e are much narrowed. 


66 ga 

 Tbid, Note“ I have copied nothing from Cluverius, except his general «on 

_ concluſion, very differently modified. I have cited but few authorities. « th 
The only important citations, which ſuperſede all others, are the twenty, « of 
firſt book of Livy, the third book of Polybius, and the . chapter « M 
of the'firſt book of Cluverius. « an 
Bid. Note 72. I have ſince diſcovered that the etymology of Pompeii i * |: 
uncertain, and that I was right in my conjecture of its having been * ſo 
beſieged. V. Vell. Patercul. L. ii. C. 16. 6th 

—  Jdid, Note“. Vell. Paterculus, L. ii. C. 16. The Minatius Magius there * 
ſpoken of, belonged to the very city which began the 3 by the murder , 
of > pretor and a legate. - : 
1bid. Note 77. See Reflection on Ancient Nations, by Mr. Frere, . 
the eighteenth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Letters, 0 
Ibid. Note 75. T. Livius, L. xxii. C. 36. It appears from ſeveral paſſagn *q 

of this author, that this was the ordinary proportion, Velleius Paterculus appe 
exaggerates à little, when he ſpeaks of double the number of troops, any 
I. ii. C. 15. 6 þ 15 
Ibid. Note 5. T except his invective againft Stilico, L. ii. v. ar, | in t! 
To page 190. Note 22. The whole rr is deſcribed i in the fifth Satire of e 

of the firſt book of Horace. CE, 8 2 P.B 
To page 190. Nore 28. For the detail of this voyage itis proper to peruſe 5 7 

the epiſtles to Atticus, L. v. 1, 2, 3, 4, . 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. Tie Prin 
Hiſtory of Cicero, by Fabricius, and by NMiddteton, the year of Rome 702. 4h 
Bid. Note *9, All the diſtahces not noticed'in in the Trineraries, I have 5 0 
meaſured on the chart of M. Delisle. 5 8 . 
Ibid. Note 35. Ttineraria Anton. p. 312, 313, 374. 315. I have meaſured « 4 
on the chart of Delisle the diſtance from Canuſium to Larinum. 1 þ 
1hid. Note ** Onuphr. Tanvin. on n The number is taken «np 
from Oroſius. . II 
Thid. Note 53. I can only cite the authority of Ivy and the Faſtj ofthe and 


ſixth and ſeventh centuries of Rome. 

Thid. Notre 7*. T meaſured the diſtance on Nolli's bat map of Rome. 

To page 192. Note 2. This age was that of thoſe philoſophical ſects, who 
battled for the ſyſtems of their reſpective . with all the obſtinacyof | 
polemical divines, 

A fondneſs for ſyſtems neceſſarily produces an attachment to general 
| principles, and this of courſe ng on a eee for an attention to 

par ticulars. 

*« The fondneſs for ſyſtem (ſays Mr. Freret) witich poſſeſſed the ſuccel: | 
“ fors of Ariſtotle, made the Greeks abandon the ſtudy of nature, and 
„ ſtopped the progreſs of their philoſophical diſcoveries. Subtlety of | 


* argumeat took place of experiment; the- accurate ſciences , Geomet), 


— 
— 
* 
— 
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« kftronomy, and the true Philoſophy diſappeared almoſt entirely. None 
„gave themſelves the trouble to acquire new principles; but all were 
employed in ranging, combining, and modelling thoſe, they imagined 
« they knew, into ſyſtems, Hence aroſe ſo many different ſects. The 
« greateſt geniuſes loſt themſelves in the abſtruſeneſs and obſcurity of 
«© Metaphyſics, wherein words generally ſupplied the place of things; 
© and thus Logic , denominated by Ariſtotle an implement of the under. 
* ſtanding, became among his followers the principal, and almoſt the 
« ſgle, object of their attention. Their whole lives were ſpentin ſtudying 
© the art of reaſoning, without ever reaſoningat all; or at wired without 
« reaſoning on any other than trivial and unimportant ſubjects.” 
Mém. de PAcad.'des B. L. tom. vi. p. 150. 
Bid. Note 9 By turning over the Latin Bibliotheque of Fabricius, the 
beſt of mere compilers, we shall ſee that in the ſpace of forty years after 
the invention of printing, almoſt all the Latin authors iſſued from the 
preſs , ſome of them more than once. It is true, the taſte of the editors 
was by no means equal to their zeal, The writers of the Auguſtan hiſtory” 
appeared before Tivy; and an edition of Aulus.Gellius was given before 
any body thought of Virgil = 
Ibid. Note . Eſchylus has written a tragedy, wherein he has painted, 
in the moſt lively colors, the triumph of the Greeks and the conſternation _ 
of the Perſians» after that fat: battle. See le Theatre des Grecs du 
P. Brumoy, tom. ii. p. 171. Kc. 
To page 193, Note 11. The prefiden ls; in ſpeaking of that 
1 ſays, „she was a great ſcholar: and that, being one day in 
* converſation with Calignon, afterwards Chancellor of Navarre, she 
„showed him a Latin translation she had made of ſome tragedies of 
„ Sophocles, and of two orations of Demoſthenes. e permitted him 
* alſo to take a copy of a Greek epigram of her own compoſition; and 
asked his opinion concerning ſome paſſages of Lyceglions , which she 
had then in her hands, and from which she intended to translate ſome 
particular parts.” Abrég. Chronolog. 4to. Paris, 1752. p. 397. 
Ibid. Note 2. Mr. Le Clerc, in his excellent treatiſe on the art of criticiſm, 
and in many other of his works. 
Did. Note **, Fontenelle in his digreſſion concerning. the ancients and 
moderns, and elſewhere. Oeuvres de Greſſet. tom. ii. p. 45. 
Ibid. Note "5, Newton diſcovered miſtakes of 5 or 6 hundred years in the 
common Chronology and reformed it accordingly. See my critical remarks 
dn that Chronology 
Ibid. Note 17. See the life of Leibnitz, by the Neufville , prefixed to his 
heodocea, 
Ibid, Note "*, I did not here ſeek for an opportunity of paying a compli. 
ent to his Royal Highneſs „the Duke of Cumberland, whoſe birth and 
ank T reſpect, without preſuming to judge of his military talents. Tf it 
de conſidered that the following lines are taken from a poem on the battle | 
* Fontenoy, the reader will it is rather Mr, Yoltaire than myſelf 
at here ſpeaks, 
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To page 193. Note. See Thucydides, book iii. alſo — 


—— — 


Sum total L. 32,4899 bs 


from the xith book to the xxth, almoſt throughout. Alſo the Preface i the 
the Abbe Teraſſon to the 3d vol. ot his translation of Den Siculus — rel 
Alſo Hume's Political Eſſays. eq 
bid. Note 21. See the pieces of Huet and ene in the 30 vol. of the ou! 
works of the latter. | 
To page 194 Note 22. The golden compaſſes, with which the Creator, lan 
in Milton , meaſures the univerſe, excite ſurpriſe. Perhaps, however, 1 
it is puerile in him; though ſuch an image had been: truly ſublime in Homer, op 
Our philoſophical ideas of the Deity are 1njurious to the Poet. The ſame ] 
attributes debaſe our Divinity which would have extolled the Jupiter df ] 
the Greek. The ſublime genius of Milton was eramped by the ſyſtem of 15 
our religion, and never appeared to fo great an advantage as when be + 
Shook italittle off; while on the contrary,” Propertius , a cold and inſipid f 
declaimer, owes all his reputation to the agreeable pictures of his nh 
Mythology. F hy 
Thid. Note . The cupedinarii Terence ſpeaks of, diſprove not the trothdl oy 
this reflection, . That word , though we should not adopt the conjecture 22 
of Saumaiſe, was become from a * name an appellative. See Terence 
| Eunuch , act. ii. ſc. 2. Ta 
Ibid. Note *7, See the Diſſertations ofMr "A Bleterie on the authority 25 
of the Emperors, in the Memoirs of the academy of Belles-Lettres. f 
To page 195. Note 11. Nothing is more difficult for a writer, educatedit hy 
ſcenes of luxury, than todeſcribe ſimplicity without meanneſs. Read the * 
epiſtle of benelope, in Ovid, and you will be diſguſted with that ruſticiy i 
which gives ſo much delight, in Homer. In the writings of Madan # 
Scudery, you will be as difagreeably ſurprifed to find, in the courtsf - 
8 Tomyris, the ſplendor of that of Louis the XIVth. One muſt be formed for ö 
ch manners to hit off their genuine ſimplicity. Reflection has ſupplied - 
the place of experience in Virgil, and perhaps in Fenelon, They knewit | 
Was neceſſary- to elevate them a little, in conformity to the delicacy df > 
their age and country; but they knew that delicacy would oy Shocked u Ac 
too taudry embellischments, RY 
Thid. Note 36. is rate allowed 3000 drachmas, or 12000 ſeſterces u | 6; 
every private foot-ſoldier, twice that ſum to each of the cavalry and to! = 
centurion „ and four times as much to a tribune. The Roman legion, aſter = 
the augmentation made by Marius „ conſiſted of 6000 infantry, and 300 Vi 
horſe, This conliderable corps, however, had but ſixty-ſix officers, thit AY 
is fixty centurions and ſix tribunes. 80 that the account ſtood thus. "up 
4 Sterlin 4 

282,000 private men at 3901 drachma's or 12,090 ſeſterces, 5 
28.905, 0% us 
or 105 J. Sterling each 8 5 
2,820 centurious and 14, 100 horſe at £ 6000 arachmas or 3,468 6 = 
20 l. Sterling each Bo EE FA 
282 tribunes at 12,000 drachmas, or 310 l. each 2 115,09 10 
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According to Dr. Arbu thnot's calculations, it should be only 30,705,220 1. 
the drachma being worth only 7d. 3/4 English money. But, from the 
reſearches I have made, I find that the Attic drachma of later years, Was 
equal to a Roman denier hoth in weight and value, and worth $d. 1/5 of 


our money. | | 
To page 169. Note *7, One of thoſe pirates on whom Pompey beftowed 


lands, 8 | | 
Thidem. Note 5?. Hiſtorically ſo; the truth of their evidence, not of their 

opinions; the latter is in the province of logic rather than of criticiſm. 
lbidem. Note 53. That is te ſay, authority comhined with experience. 
Ibidem. Note 5*. It is the elements of geometry and criticiſm that are here 


a 
5 


rincipally intended. 5 5 : 
nden. Note 55, A clear and preciſe definition of the certainty in diſpute 


might have abridged this controverſy. * It was a hiſtorical certainty: # 
This certainty, however, varies in different ages. Thus, T helieve in 
general in the exiſtence and exploits of Charlemaine; but my aſſurance 
thereof is not enna! to that I have of the actions of Henry rhe Fourth 

To page 97. Note $3, T shall ſay nothing of the fleet that appeared before 
Tarentum; as I imagine thoſe veſſels belonged to the inhabitants of 


Thurieum. | | | 
Ihidem. Note *5, The celebrated Mr. Freret has offered a different 


hypotheſis, agreeable enough for its ſimplicity ; but it appears to me, not 


quite ſo reaſanabſe. 

Ibidem. Note s. In matters of geography and chronoiogy no dependence 
s to be made on Ovid; that Poet being groſely ignorant in both theſe 
ſciences. Read the deſcription of the voyayes of Medea; Metamorph. 
lib. vii. v. 350 to 402, and the xivth book of the ſame Metamorph. The 
one paſſage abounds with geographical errors, that off-nd even the com- 
mentators: and thevther is full of chronological blunders. 

Ibidem. Note 73. Tt may, nevertheleſs, be donbted, whether this 
epiſode is ſo irreconcileable to chronological truth as has been imagined. 
According to the plauſible ſyſtem of Sir Tſaac Newton, Fneas and Dido 


were cotemporaries. The Romans certainly ought to know the Hiſtory of 


Carthage better than the Greeks. The archives of Carthage were removed 
to Rome, The Punic language was well enough underſtood there. The 
Romans readily conſulted the Africans concerning their origin. Besides, 


— 


Virgil adopte a chronology more agreeable to the computations ofa Newton 


than to thoſe of Eratoſthenes_ which is of itſelf a ſv fficient diſculpation. My 
readers will not be diſpleaſed, perhaps, to ſee the proofs of what is here 
advanced. Seven years hardly pacificd the anger of Juno, and finished the 
wenderinge of Fneas. At leaſt ſo Dido informs me. He arrived, ſome months 
after, in the Tiber; where the Neity of the ſtream appeared to him, foretold 
his future hattles, and gave him hopes of a glorious end to his misfortunes. 
A prodigy confirmed the truth of the oracle. A ſow, thathad juſt littered, 
appeared on the banks of the river, with her thirty pigs; expreſſive of 
fit number of years before the young Aſcanius would lay the foundation of 
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Alba; This city continued three hundred years the feat of empire 1215 + 
nurſery of the Romans. [pen 
6 Theſe are the expreſſions Virgil has put in the mouth of J upiter, But on He | 
chronologiſts give themſelves no concern to make the Thunderer keey his ticu 
| word. They repreſent the gity of Alba as deſtroyed by Tullus Hoſtiliug almol he) 
” 500 years after its foundation, and about oo years after that of Rome, hom 
. The ſyſtem of Sir Iſaac Newton, however, makes all eaſy. The deſtructiqh Jani 
of Troy, placedin the, year 904, and followed by an interval of 337 years, Ti 
. brings us down to 567, 60 years after the Palilia, an epoch that agreez U. 4 
much better with the reign of the third ſucceſlor of Romulus. There is an Thi 
ancient tradition, preſerved by Plutarch, which exactly coincides, The Avg 
books of Numa were found ante ann. Chr. 151. four hundred years after the 
the death of that King, and the commencement of the reign of Hoſtilius. mat 
Numa died then 881 years before the Chriſtian æra. How artful was it in I6 
the Poet to lay hold of the time Eneas arrives at Carthage, to reply to his ſom 
/ critics, in the only manner the rapidity of his courſe, and thie greatneſz of beg 
Sis his ſubject would permit him! He makes it appear, that, according to his 4 
| theory, this rencounter of Dido and Zneas is not a poetic licence, Virgil the 
is not the only one who hath called in queſtion the vulgar chronology of "= 
/ / the Latin Kings. I imagine I can trace the ſame ideas in his contemporary cle: 
Pompeius. That hiſtorian, the rival of Livy And Salluſt, attributes the has 
- Tame period of duration, 300 years, to the kingdom of Alba. Had not his 1 
/ univerſal hiſtory been loſt, we should probably have there found particular offi 
and circumſtantial proofs of this opinion. As it is, we mult be ſatisfied ay 


with the ſimple expoſition of his abbreviator. ** Albam longam condilit 
que trecentis annis caput regni fuit. ” Livy himſelf, that father of 


Roman hiſtory, who ſometimes shows ſo great an attachment to the vulzar | 

a chronology , but generally runs over the difficult paſſages in a manner that whi 
EY betrays his credulity and ignorance, ſeems to diſtruſt his guides in thoſe bei 
. early ages. Nothing was more natural than for him to take notice how wh 
48 long thoſe Kings reigned , whom he mentions, Vet is he entirely ſilent on Th 
this head. Nothing was more neceſſary than to aſcertain, at leaſt, the mt 

interval between Eueas and Romulus; which he has notwithſtanding ho! 
neglected, Nor is this all. The deſtruction of Alba, he ſays, happened thi 

a4co years after it was founded.” In retrenching a 100 years for the dei 

reigns of Romulus and of Numa, and for the half of that of Hoſtilius, there wes 

remain juſt 300, inſtead of 400, as is given by the chronology ot of 
Eratoſthenes. Livy therefore nearly agrees with Virgil, the little difference hat 

between them ſerving rather to confirm than diſſolve their agreement— 4 

J foreſee an objection, but as it is one of the moſt trivial, to reply to it nt 

would be only to form monſters for the ſake of SONIA: them: I shall me 
therefore finish this: digreſſion, already too long. ; " 


To page 199. Note? . M. Freret thinks the philoſophical obſervation of 
the ancients more exact than is commonly imagined, Thoſe , who ar? 
acquainted with this author's arguments and talents, will know the weight 
sf his authority. 
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' 1bidem, Note 77. Cicero envies the happineſs of his friend Marius, who 
ſpeut his time in the country during the magnificent diverſions of Pompey. 
lle ſpeaks with ſufficient contempt of the other repreſentations ; but par- 
ticularly of the combats of wild beaſts. ** Reliquz ſunt venationes, (ſays 
he) binz per dies quinque;\, magnifice, nemo negat, ſed quz poteſt 
homini eſſe polito delectatio, cum aut homo imbecillus & yalentiflima beſtia 
laniatur aut præclara beſtia venabulo tranſverberatur.“ | 

To page 200, Note . Cethegus, the conſul, drained this moraſs. A. 
U. C. 592. In the time of Julius Cæſar, however, it was again overflowed. 
This dictator had a deſign of ſetting people to work at it. It appears 
Auguſtus did ſo. But I doubt if his endeavours ſucceeded any better than 
the former. At leaſt Pliny calls it Till a moraſs. Horace had indeed in a 
manner foretold it. 

idem. Note *5, Epicurus had no ſooner published his doctrines, than 
ſome people expreſſed themſelves freely on the W religion, and 
began to regard it only as a political inſtitution. 

lhidem. Note 87. If not in denying the exiſtence, at leaſt i in disbelieving 
the providence, of the Deity ; for Cæſar was a follower of Epicurus. Thoſe 
who have a mind to ſee. how. obſcure a man of abilities may render the 
cleareſt truths, will peruſe with pleaſure the doubts with which M. Bay's 
has perplexed the ſentiments of Czſar. 

Ibidem. Note? . Cæſar was ſovereign Pontiff; nor was this ſacerdotal 
oftice merely titular. The elegant diſſertations of Mr. de la Baſtie on the 
pontificate of the Emperors , will convince thoſe who are incredulous on 
this head. Conſult particularly the third of . pieces , inſerted in the 
Memoires de 'Acad. des Bell. Lett. / 

Ibid. Note 9", Lucretius, born with that a of i imagination, . 
which forms great Poets and enterpriſing miſſionaries, was deſirous of 
being both the one and the other. I muſt pity the theologue , however, 
who cannot grant ſome indulgence to the latter, for the ſake of the former. 
This philoſopher, after having proved a Divinity in ſpite of himſelf, by 
n the phenomena of nature to general cauſes, proceeds to inquire 

how the notions he controverts came to be ſo univerſally entertained. For 
this he diſcovers three reaſons: I. Our dreams; for in theſe we conceive 
beings and effects that we never meet with in the material world, and 
attribute to them a real exiſtence and immenſe power. II. Our i ignorance 
of the works of nature, which makes us, on every occaſion, recur to the 
hand of a Divinity, III. Our fear, which is the effect of that ignorance : 
this induces us to ſubmit to the calamities which happen to the earth, and 
excites us to endeavour to appeaſe, by our payers , ſome inviſible being 
that is ſuppoſed to afflict us. Lucretius expreſſes this laſt motive with an 
energy and a rapidity of ſtyle which bears all Wy it, and will not 'give- 

the reader time to examine its validity. 78 
To page 201. Note 9*, The Romans intruſted the sdelity of their wives 

to the care and determination of their family. The relations met, if any 

one was acculed, they judged, condemned to death, aud executed their own 
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ſentence on the criminal. The laws alſo pardoned the husband or father! 
who, in the tranſport of his paſſion, killed the gallant, particularly jt i 
a ſervile rank. | FRE | 
| Ibidem. Note??, The diſcourſe of Micio in Terence, the manner in which 
Cicero excuſes the debaucheries ef his client, and the exhortation of Catg 
- ſufficiently explain the morals of the Romans in this reſpect. They cenſured 
. debauchery only ſo far as it prevented the diſcharge of the eſſential duties i 
the citizen. N | 


Nor were their ears more chaſte than their actions. The Caſina of — 1 
Is little known; but thoſe who have read that miſerable piece, can hardly id 
comprehend how it is poſſible that there should be butforty or fifty years F. 
between that farce and the Andria. It eonſiſts of a vile intrigue between 1 
parcel of ſlaves, heightened only by ſmutty jeſts and obſcenities, low ag sha 
their condition. None of Plautus's comedies, however, were played .o in t 
often, nor received with ſo much applauſe, as this wretched performance, nat 
Such were the Roman manners at the time of the ſecond Punid war: ſuch wo! 
that virtue which the poſterity of ancieat Rome ſo much regretted aul real 
admired, . | NEW diſt 
To page 202. Note 2. We muſt, however, diftinguish Homer, Heſiod, 1 
Pindar , and the tragic Poets, who lived in an age when their tradition the 
was more pure. ; ſent 
Thidem, Note *. In Ifis Mythology explained by hiſtory * beh 
Didem. Note 113. Tam much indebted, in theſe inquiries , to the learned 1 
Freret, of the Academy of Belles. Lettres. He has opened a route, which kep 
appears obvious from all ſides. I conceive, however, that he reaſons much Ht 
better on facts than dogmas. Prejudiced greatly in his favor, I eagerly ran thei 
ever his Reply to the Chronology of Sir Iſaac Newton; but, may I venture MP 
to ſay, it by no means anſwered my expectations. I ſee nothing new in that and 
piece, if we except the principles of a new theology and chronology, which, Par 
however, we already poſſeſſed; ſome defective and inconclulive genealoyj 5 
a few minute reſearches into the chronology of Sparta, an ancient ſyſtemef Wh 
aſtronomy, which I do not well underſtand, and the elegant preface ol * 
M. de Bougainville, which indeed I peruſe every time with addition "i 
pleaſure. 5 | _ 
Ibidem. Note 115. This relation of Lactantius differs a little from that it _ 
Diodorus. 2 "x OM 27 
Ibidem. Note 12. Mr, Fourmont, the elder, hath written a diſſertation = 
on Ephemerus , wherein there are ſome very bold conjectures and pleaſant "4 
extravagancies. Ir ill becomes a young writer to hold others i» contempt 1 
but really cannot reply ſerionfly to that piece. Thoſe who cannot ſee that Jim 
the Panchaia deſcribed in Diodorus Siculus, is fituated to the ſouth & Th, 


Gidrolia, and at a little diſtance weſtward of the peninſula of India mf 
believe, with Mr. Fourmont , that the gulph is fouth of Arabia Felix, "ip 
that Phank , on the continent, is the iſle of Panchaia, that the deſar 
of Pharan is the moſt delightful place in the world, and that i 
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city of pieria in Syria is the capital of a little n in the + neighbourhood 
of Medinas 

To page 203. Note 125, Such is the ſtory of the ſcholiaſt, adopted by Sir 
Iſaac Newton. But actantius writes the inſcription ZAN XPONOY, 
which gives it, in my opinion, a more antique air. Lucian, for fables go 
on always gathering ſomething, tells us, that the inſcription iutimated , 
that Jupiter no longer thundered, but had” ſubmitted to the fate of 

ortals. 

3 Note 112, It is worth obſerving, that this Oſiris and his ſiſter were 
ſid to be the youngeſt of the deities. It required a great many ages for the 
X-yprians to arrive at this ſimplicity. ® 

Thidem Note *33, The worship of the ſun hath prevailed in all nations. 1 
shall give what appear to me the reaſons of it. It is perhaps the only object 
in the world that is at once ſole and perceptible. Perceptible to all the 
nations upon earth, in the moſt brilliant and beneficent manner, it is no 
wonder it should attract their homage, Sole and indivifible, thoſe who 
reaſoned on the ſubject, and were not too difficult, diſcovered in it all the 
ditinguishing marks of divinity, | 

Ibidem. Note “. Tam not very well ſatisfied with this paſſage. Tgive 
the beſt reaſons I can find; but it ſeems to me, that, in ſuch early ages, 
ſentiment muſt have been their guide; and ſentiment ſpeaks always in 
behalf of the ſyſtem of liberty. | 

To page 204. Note *37, I mean among the Greeks; his worship was long | 
kept up in Italy. 

Ibidem. Note 11. They were obliged t to proftitute tkemſelves, oncein 
their lives, to the firſt comer, in the temple, of Venus. Voltaire, who 
impoſes on them the obligation 'of doing it every year, treats it as an idle 
and ridiculous fable. Herodotus, however, had travelled into theſe 
parts; and Mr. Voltaire is too well verſed in hiſtory to be ignorant, how 
many ſimilar triumphs ſuperſtition has made over humanity and virtue. 
What does he think of an act of faith? But I anticipate his anſwer. I 
was, beſides, ignorant that Babylon was then the beſt governed city in 
the world. Quintus Curtins deſcribes it as the moſt licentious. Beroſa, 
the Babylonian himſelf, complains that his fellew-citizens, breaking down 
all the barriers of modeſty, lived like brute beaſts; and the ſcholiaſt 
upon Juvenal may inform us, that in his time it was nor degenerated. 

To page 205. Note 151. After the taking of Peruſa, he ſacrificed three 
hundred of che principal citizens upon an altar erected to the divinity of 
his father. 

Ibidem, Notes * 56, It is withi impatience T expect the continuation of thoſe 
diſſertations on this ſubject, which M. de la Bleterie hath promiſed us, 
The ſyſtem of Auguſtus, ſo often miſunderſtood, will be laid down with 
the utmoſt minuteneſs. This author hath a peculiar delicacy, and an 
amiable freedom, of ſentiment, He is argumentative without dryneſs, 
and ex pxeſſes himſelf with all the graces of a clear and elegant ſtyle. Perhaps, 
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However, this Deſeartes of tiſtory reaſons a little too much 4 priori. , and 
founds his concluſions leſs upon authority of particular facts, thay On 

general induction: but this is the fault only of men of great genius. 

Ibidem Note 57. Auguſtus hequeathed to Tiberius and Livia only milie 

; quingenties, thirty millions of livres. The augur Lentulus died i in his 
reign, worth quater millies, fourſcore millions. 

1bidem. Note *5?, 1 diſtinguish the greatneſs of the Roman empire froq 
that of the republic: the one conſiſted in the number of provinces, the other 
in thar of its citizens. . 

Ibidem. Note 15. Vitellius ſent his rallies as far as the pillars of Hercules, 
in order to catch the uncommon and delicate fish, of which this luxurious 
dish was compoſed, If we may credit Dr. Arbuthnot, it coſt "hank 
— | | 


3 
* — 


AzissIbEs, the extent of their empire in the ninth 
century, vol. iv. P · 43. In the tenth century, 81. 2 
Ibdoubrahman (the Third), his revenue in the tenth 

century, vol. iv. 80, | 


firſt Book of Horace conſidered, vol. iv. 31. x 
Adelais, adventures of, vol. v. 165. | = 
Aderfield's Hiftory of Charles the Twelfth, vol. ii 185. 

vol. vi. 153. : þ | 

Alamintus, account of his conyetfation with Hannibal, vol. iii. 
201. vol. vi. 171. | | 

Albert-Azo (the Firſt), mentioned, vol. v. 175, Fixes his 
reſidence at Ateſte or Eſte, 178. „„ | 

(the Second), his conduct and charcter conſidered , 

vol. v. 179. The common father of the Italian and German 

Princes of the kindred line of Eſte and Brunſwiek, ibid. 

(the Seventh) his character and ſucceſs, vol. v. 206. 

DAlembert, Remarks upon an obſervation regarding hiſtory, 
vol. iv. 178. vol. vii. 121. 5 : 

Alevoerde; his life of Servetus ; vol. iii. 223. vol. vi. 195. 

Alfred ; character of, vol. iv. 77 5 5 

Allamand (Mr.), his charaQex, vol: iii. 270. vol. vi: 241. 

Alphonzo (the Firſt), account of, vol. v. 212. ö 

——— (the Third), relinquiſhment of his power, vol. v. d 
240. His character, ibid. 8 : 5 4 

Immonius edited by Valcknaer, vol. iii. 189. vol. vi: 154. 

Anderſon's Defcription of Iceland, vol. iii. 270. vol. vi. 241. 

Anglicarum Rerum Scriptores, a new edition recommended, | 
vol. v. 245. A proper editor for the purpoſe mentioned, 1 
256. The extent and nature of the deſign, 260. 4 | | 

| Anquetil du Perron, his Voyage to the Eaſt Indies, vol. iii. 125, 

Anſon's Voyage, vol. iii. 279. vol. vi. 251. | 
Vol. VII. 5 | Q 


. 
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| Unti-Mackiavel , vol. iii. 194. vol. vi. 163. 10 
Anton) Nicolas, Proceſs of, vol. ili. 270. vol. vi. 241, Bibl 
D'Anville, his Memoir on the Getz , vol. iii. 20. His remark 1 
on the 8 mile, vol. iii. 265. vol. vi. 236. < 
Apthorpe (Mr.), his cenſure of Mr. Gibbon's deſcription of 4 

the promiſed land, vol. v. 23. Account of his work, 76, 1 
Arabs, their e in the ninth century, vol. iv. 77. 2 
Ariſtotte, charaQter of, as acritic, vol. iv. 157. vol. vii. gf, Biel 
Arretin's Letters, vol. iii. 209. vol. vi. 179. New Arretin, Blau 

vol. iii. 287. vol. vi. 258. | 5 
Arrian, tactics of, vol. iii. 64. Blet, 
Aſtruc's Hiſtory of Languedoc, vol. iii. 166, 175. vol. vi. 133. L 
144. 10 
Auguſtus, his mode of travelling, vol. iv. 9. vol. vii. 9. His % 

elevation conſidered, and the cauſes of it pointed out, Vc 


vol. iv. 195. vol. vii. 139. 
Auſaldus de traditione , &c. vol. iii. 234. vol. vi. 205. 


B. 


Barbeyrac , his Hiſtory of ancient Treaties, vol. iii. - 166 pona 
vol. vi. 135. 

Barclay's Argenis, vol, 111. 21. 

Bargeus, his Diſſertation de Everſoribus, Ke. nn vol. ii. 
182. vol. vi. 151. 

Baronius contraſted with Dr. Middleton, vol. v. 68. 

Barre (Mr. de la), his diſſertations compared with Gedoyn's, 
vol. ili. 79. ; 

Barthelemy , his Memoir « on the Monuments of Rome, vol, iu. 


2866. vol. vi. 237. * 
Bayle compared with Le Clere, AI iii. 77 His Dictionam, Tran 
80. 83. Remarks on, vol. iii. 283. vol. vi. 254. Criticiſm on 1 
Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm, vol. iii. 298. vol. v. 8 
270. 5 
Beau, his Memoir on the 1 Legion, vol. 111. 21. 25 
Beaufort, (Mr. de), his opinions reſpecting the firſt five age. if 
ot Rome, vol. iv. 159, vol. vii. 99. 0 
Belley, his Explanation of a Camayeu, vol. iii. 21. Ota uffo 
Agate, ibid. hh 
Berengarius, account of his conduct, vol. v. 164. 14 
F Bernoulli's correſpondence with Leidvits ; vol. Lit. p- 209 45 
vol. vi. 241, 234 

0 


Berta, her vices mentioned, vol. v. 159. 
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Ber, his N on the Atlantic Ifland of Plato, 
vol. iii. 125. 5 4 

Bibliotheque Raiſonnee, vol. iii. 129,130. 132.137. 139. 141. 150. 

159.166.184.194. 198.213.225. 229. 234.236. 243.247. 250. 

254. 268. 278, 279. 282, 283, 284, 285. 287, 288. 290, 

201, 292. vol. vi. 96, 97. 99. 104. 106. 108. 117. 127. 

134. 153. 163. 167. 178. 205. 207, 215. 218. 221. 225. 239. 

249. 251. 253, 254. 256, 257. 259. 262, 263, 264. 

Bielfeld's Letters, vol. iii. 141. 155. vol. vi. 108. 123. 

Blanc ( Abbe de), his Letters on the Engliſh, vol. iii. 271. 

vol. vi. 242. | 3 

Bleterie, his Memoir on the Tribunitian Powers of the 

Emperors, vol. iii. 19. His Life of Julian, 133. & vol. vi. 

100. His Hiſtory of Jovien, &c. vol. iii. 283. vol. vi. 255. 

hochat, his Treatiſe on the Egyptian Divinities at Rome, 

vol. iii. 130. vol. vi. 96. His Remarks on Foreign Service, 

vol. iii. 166. vol. vi. 134. His Critical Memoirs on the 

Swiſs, vol. iii. 288. vol. vi. 259. | 

hoibeau compared With Juvenal, vol. iii. 138. vol. vi. 105. 
olingbroke's Patriot King, vol. iii. 283. vol. vi. 255. 

Bonamy's Reflections on Geographical Errors characterized, 

vol. 111. 19. 

Boniface the 3 , an account of, v. 139. Conſiderations 

regarding his name, 141. His country, 142. His title, 

143. And of the province intruſted to his care, 146. 

— (the Second) account of, vol. v. 146. 

hot ſo created duke of Modena, vol. v. 209. 

bower's Lives of the Popes, vol. iii. 284. vol. vi. 256. 

hre (Mr.), his Diſſertation on the Medal of Smyrna, vol. iii. 

251. vol. vi. 222. | | 

prandenburgh, Memoirs of, vol. iii. 286. vol. vi. 257. 

ritain, inundation of, by the fea, mentioned by Tacitus, 

vol. iv. 170. vol. vii. 112. Inference to be drawn from it, ibid. 

* ann Rerum Scriptores, edited by Leibnitz, vol. v. 
20. | 7 

runſwick, Antiquities of the Houſe of, conſidered, vol. v. 
131. Diviſion of the ſubject, 132. 

ufor's Natural Hiſtory , vol. iii. 286. vol. vi. 257. 

urctte (Mr. de), his Differtation, in the Memoires de 
Academie, vol. iii. 79. | 

urigny, his Life of Eraſmus examined, vol. iii. 96. 

le, his Enquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful conſidered, 

vol. iii. 122. | | | 

Iman, character of, as a critic, vol: iii. 66. 
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Ceſar (Don), bs forrendey of Ferrara to the Pope, vol. y, 


0 


227. Enquiry i into his birth, 232. 4 
' Calvin, his conduct to Servittys examined, vol, iii. 225, 
vol. vi. 196. His Letters to Jacques de Bourgogne, vol, ii. 
247. vol, vi. 218, (1 
Candianus, his conduct and death, vol. v. 177. | 
Caſtalio on the Temples of Peace and Janus, vol. iii. 18, (l, 
vol, vi. . . 
Cat (Mr. le), his Treaiife on the Senſes , vol, lil. 24), 
vol. vi, 216. Cl 
Catalogue of armies, why eoubdered by epic poets as eflenti, 
vol, iv, 1. vol. vii. 1. a 
Caylus (Count de), his Difſertation on Painting compa 
with that of Mr. cle la Nauze, vol. iii. 20. His Memoirs un 
Sculpture, 21. On the eum. ibid. 
Caxton obliged to comply with the bad taſte of the times my Co 
books he printed, vol. v. 249, Co 
Cellarius compared with Emmius, vol. iii. 124. Co 
Chatsf( Mr. le), his Letters on Jubilees , vol. iii. 288. 200, 
Vd. vi. 260. 262. Co 
Chapelle (Mr.), his Neceſſity ofPublic Worſhip, vol. iii. 15 Co 
vol. vi. 241. Co 
Charles (the Eighth), critical remarks on his title to the Cr 
Crown of Naples, vol. iii, 5. vol. vi. 77. His inveſtitureds Cr 
pended; on the juſtice of Frederick's depoſition , vol. iii. & 
vol. vi. 85. 
Clarlevoix's Hiſtory of France, vol. iii. 269. vol. vi. 241. Cr 
. Chaufepie's Dictionary, vol. iii, 287. vol. vi. 259. 
+ Chelſum (Dr.), contraſted with Mr. Davis, vol. v. 82. Wil 
= IF "Be, Watſon, 84. His opinion reſpecting the military ſervict 
of the firſt Chriſtians examined, 87. His opinion of tit Ct 
conduct of Marcellus the Sentuion examined, 93. Hi 
remarks on Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory conſidered, 10, Ct 
| bly His opinion of Euſebius's moral character examined, 11k \ 
*Chriſtianity, hiſtory of, in the firſt three centuries , 0 
imperlect, vol. v. 73. 
Chriftina, Memoirs of, vol, iii, 287, vol. vi. 259. 
encouragement ſhe gave to, and advances ſhe made i D. 
literature, vol. iv. 144. vol. vii. 81. - 


Cicero de Oratore, vol. iti. 114. His mode of travelling fn 
Rome to Cilicia minutely examined. vol. iv. 17. vol. vi. 


\ 
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(lemens, obſervations on his Epiſtles regarding Biſhops, 
vol. v. 39. | 

Clerc (Mr. le), his Bibliotheque Univerſelle, vol, iii. 67. 
69. 75. Compared with Bayle, 77. His Diſſertation on the 
Greek Middle Verb examined, and compared with Kuſter's, 
04. Quotation from, rectified, vol. v. 27. . 

(logher (Biſhop of), his Eflay on Spirit, vol. iii. 290. vol, vi. 
262. 3 

Clos (We du), his Conſiderations on Morals, vol. iii. 291. 
vol. vi. 263. His Hiſtory of Lewis XI, vol. iii. 269. vol. vi. 
241, | 

cen Antiqua Italia examined, vol. iii. 187. 195. 208. 210. 
214. 228. 238. 246. vol. vi. 156. 164. 178, 179. 184. 198. 
209. 217. His Remarks on the Paſſages of the Alps con- 
ſidered, vol. iii. 199. vol. vi. 168. His ſentiments reſpecting 
the origin of Rom xamined, vol. iii. 230. vol. vi. 201. 
His general character, vol. iii. 248. 252. vol. vi. 219. 223. 

Commerce, ſtate of, in the fourteenth century, vol. iv. 111. 

Concord, account of a temple ao, vol. iii. 159. vol. vi. 126. 

. "yah Travels in Italy, you. iii. 290. 298. vol. vi. 268, 
SO . . 

Condillac, his Treatiſe on Syſtems , vol. iii. 285. vol. vi. 256. 

Cortes Dialogues, vol. iii. 198. vol. vi. 167. 

Courayer's Defence, &c. vol. iii. 229. vol. vi. 200. 

Cragius's Hiſtory of Denmark , vol. iii. 198. vol. vi. 168. 

Criticiſm, reflexions upon, vol. iv. 156. vol. vii. 96. Its mate- 
rials and its employment, vol. iv. 156. vol. vii. 97. Farther 
reftexions, vol. iv. 163. vol. vii. 103. f 

Cruſades, the firſt in the eleventh century, vol, iv. 86. The 
advantages derived from it, ibid. The ſecond cruſade, 
account of, go. Cruſades in the thirteenth century, 
account of, 100. | 

Cumberland's Treatiſe , tranſlated by Barbeyrac, vol. iii. 247. 
vol. dis. 

Cuper's Letters, vol. iii. 236. vol. vi. 207. 
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D. 


Dalin's Hiſtory of Sweden, vol. iii. 278. 286. vol. vi. 250. 257. 

Daniel (Father), a ſentiment of his, vol. iii. 16, vol. vi. 89. 

David (King), hiſtory of, vol. iii. 185. vol. vi. 154. His 
curſes, diſſertation on, vol. iii. 255. vol. vi. 226. 
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Davis (Mr.), anſwer to his objections to the XVth and Xyy 


Chapters of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire C: 
vol. v. 1. Reaſons for the Anſwer, 4. His notice of erron he 
of the preſs, 12. His charge of miſrepreſentation accounteq Efte , 
for by the different editions conſulted, 13. His mention of Ti 
the Jewiſh hiſtory, 14. His charge of plagiariſm examined, ö). th 

Dedications, account of, vol. iv. 130. One from the Author to of 
his Father, ibid. Tai 

Delany's Sermons, vol. iii, 255. vol. vi. 226. ch 

Deſlandes , his Hiſtory of Philoſophy, vol. iii. 160. vi, 198, Era 
His Eſſay on the Marine of the Ancients, vol. ili. 282. 20 
vol. vi. 253. e Euſel 

Dion (Caſſius), edited by Reimar, vol. iii. 291. vol. vi. 203. vo 
References to, ſupported, vol. v. 46. 1 th 

Ditton's Demonſtration, &c. vol. iii. 213. vol. vi. 183, Ec 
Dodwell, character of, vol. iii. 66. ex 


Ducheſne, his publication of Les Hiftoriens des Gaules & del, 
France, vol. v. 234. | 


E. 


Ebato, his poem on the Troubles of Sicily, vol. ili. 211, alco 
vol. vi. 242. 1 
Eccard , account of his Guelphicz Origines, vol. v. 137. ajlia 
Eccelin (the Firſt), character of, vol. v. 200. | cu 
——— ( the Second), account of, vol. v. 201. aun 
——— (the Third), his character, vol. v. 204. erde 
Edmonds's Negociations, vol. iii. 285. vol. vi. 257. vo 
Egede (Mr.), his account ofa miſſion into Grœnland, vol. ii. Vo 
243. vol. vi. 215. 3 : Th 
Eleuſis, the moſt illuftrious of the religious ſocieties of the erra 
: * 


ancients, vol. iv. 203. 

Ellis's Voyage to Hudſon's Bay, vol. iii. 282. vol. vi. 253. 

Emmius, his Geographical Deſcription of Greece, vol. iu. 124. 
Compared with Cellarius, ibid. 

England, ſtate of, in the ninth century, vol. iv. 77. In the 
tenth , 81. In the eleventh, 84. In the twelfth , 88. In the 
thirteenth, 89. In the fourteenth, 107. In the fifteenth, 
117. | | 

Epkemeris, his ſyſtem, vol. iv. 184. vol. vii. 127.Did not prevail 
till the time of the emperors , vol. iv. 185. vol, vii. 129. 

Eraſmus, his Life, by Burigny, examined, vol. iii. 96. His 
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* 


Ciceronianns , 99. His Colloquia, 106, The encouragement 2 
he gave to literature, vol. iv. 142. vol. vii. 80. 1 
Ege, family of, their connexion with the Marquiſſes of 
Tuſcauy examined, vol. v. 156. 179. 193. The decline of 
the family, 196. The caſtle of Efte taken, 203. Account 
of their marriages, 217. The extinction of the legitimate 
race, 226. The power of their princes, 236. Their 
characters, 237. 4 Fs 3 
Eſrade (Count of), his Letters, vol. iii. 236. 244. vol. vi. 
207. 216. h | | 
iche, . . from, reſpecting the perfecution in Egypt, 
vol. v. 36. Paſſage reſpecting Maxentius, 39. Account of 
the Chronicle, attributed to him and Jerom, 40. His 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory conſidered, 101, His moral eharacter 
examined, 112. | | | 


GS 


F. „ 

abricius, on the Theology of Water, vol. iii. 198. vol. vi. 

167. Te 
Falconteri, his Diſſertation on the Pyramid of Geſtius, vol. iii. 

182. vol. vi. 150. 3 | 
ion, the influence of, upon particular ſciences , at parti- 

cular periods, vol. iv. 141. vol. vii. 79. | 
atimite Caliphs , dynaſty of, in the tenth century, vol. iv. 80. 7 " 
erdinand, deſcended from the Houſe of Aragon, vol. iii. 6. £ 
vol. vi. 78. Legitimated by a folemn act, vol. iii. 7. : 
vol. vi. 79. The ſentenee of Innocent IV., regarding him, 
Irregular, vol. iii. 11. vol. vi. 83. : | 
errara, diſtinguiſhed by the birth of Arioſto and Taffo , * 
vol. v. 226. Surrender of, by Don Czfar, to the Pope, 227. 2 
eu) (Abbe), his Work on the Method of Study, vol. iii. 
276. vol. vi. 246. f 
olard compared with Guichardt, vol. iii. 63. His tranſlatio 
of Polybius, 65. | | | x 
ont-ne/le , his Comedies examined, vol. iii. 49. Character of 
his Works, 66. | 
er's Sermons „vol. ili. 137. 166. vol. vi. 104. 134. | 
mont, his Reflexions Critiques examined, vol. iii. 133. 
vol. vi. 99. His Chinefe Grammar, vol. iii. 245. vol. vi. 216. | | 
ederic (the Second), lawful King of Naples, vol. iii. 5. A 


vol. vi. 77. 


b 
| 
i 
i 


0 * 


| Gedojn,, his diſſertations compared with thoſe of Mt. de | 


N Guelphs-and Ghibellins, ſome account of, vo 


French Empire, ruin of, in the ninth century, vol. 5 70 


_ Gravina , a MSS. Del Governo Civile di Roma examined, vol. i 


INDE X. 


State of, in the tenth century, 78. In the twelfth , 88. ln 

the thirteenth, 97. In the fourteenth, 105. In the 

fifteenth , 119. - 4 

Freret , his Diſſertation on the Marble of Paros, vol. iii, 21. 
His Difſertation on the Deluges of Ogyges and Deucalion, 
74. Quotation from, regarding fondneſs for ſyſtem , vol. vi. 
192, note. 8, Regarding the ſecret of the Myſteries, v0, 
note. 9. 1 | % 


G. 


Gale, his Collection of Monkiſh Hiſtorians? vol. v. 252, 
Gebauer, his Life of Richard of Cornwal, Emperor d 
Germany, vol. iii. 250. vol. vi. 221. 


Barre, vol. iii. 79. 

Gendre (Mr. le), his Antiquities of the French Nation, 
vol. iii. 229. vol. vi. 200. : 

Germans, their ſituation in the tenth century, vol. v. 79. lu 
the eleventh, 83. In the twelfth , 88. In the thirteenth, 
95. In the fourteenth . 102. In the fifteenth, 116. 

Giaconius, on the Columna Roſtrata of Duillius , conſidered; 
vol. iii. 182. vol. vi. 151. | | 

Giannoni's Hiſtory of Naples, vol. iii. 236. vol. vi. 207. 

Gmelin, his Travels into Siberia, vol. ui. 21. vol. vi. 243. 

Gordon's Political Diſcourſes, vol. iii. 229. vol. vi. 200. 

Gori's Symbolz Florentine, vel. iii. 301. vol. vi. 273. 

Coujet , his Bibliotheque Frangoiſe, vol. iii. 255. vol. vi. 220 

Grevii Theſaurus, Vol. IV. vol. iii. 176. vol. vi. 145. 

Grainger's Travels into Egypt, vol, iii. 271. vol. vi. 242. 


73. vol. vii. 77. a 


Grotius, his character contraſted with that of Salmafis, A 
vol. iii. 1. vol. vi. 73. 5 E. 
azzeſi's Letter to Cocchi, on the Ciſalpine Gallic Wa P: 

itically examined, vol. iv. 32. vol. vi. 33. N re 

Guelph , the root of the German and of the Britiſh line of thi in 

| O 


ily of Eſte, vol. v. 193. ET : * 
y 9 . iv. 93. vol. V. 20. 


Guichardt , his Memoires Militaires fur le Grecs , k 
vol. From 62. ES 7 Ch 


/ 
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„%%% (Marquis of Tuſcany , account of, vol. v. 153. 
ger, his Memoir on the Deſtruction of the Greek Monarchy 
e ia BaQriaua , vol. iii. 19. 


H. 


Haller's Catalogue of Plants in Switzerland „ vol. ili. 235. 
vol. vi. 206. His Poems trauſlated , vol. iii. 27 1. vol. vi. 
243, 5 | 

Halley (Dr.), his Abſtract of Dodwell's book, De Cyclis, 


examined, vol. ili. 109. 


ardouin's Commentary on the New Teſtament, vol. iii. 229. 
vol. vi. 200. | 

Harleian Miſcellany, vol. iii. 270. 282. vol. vi. 241. 254. 
Harris's three Treatiſes examined, vol. iii. 254. vol. vi. 225. 
avercamp's Collection regarding the Pronunciation of the 
Greek, vol. iii. 209. vol. vi. 179. 

carne, his character as an editor, vol. v. 252. 

eineccius, his Hiſtory of the German Law, vol. iii. 132. 
vol. vi. 99. | | | 

eſod, edited by Robinſon , vol--iii. 160. vel. vi. 128. 
Horian, the ſources of hisinformation pointed out, vol. v. 
69. and the uſe he makes of them, 70. NR 

Hiſtory , ſubjects fit for, vol. iii. 18. vol. vi. 91. The Univerſal 
Hiſtory, vol. iii. 234. 236. 245. 250. 255. vol. vi. 205. 207. 
216. 221. 226. Is the knowledge of cauſes and effects, 


vol. vii. 118. | | 

Homer, inquiry into his life and writings, vol. in. 59. The 
night-adventure in the Iliad compared with the Niſus and 
Euryalus of Virgil, 61. Continuation of the Iliad , 67. 
Achilles's ſhield compared with the ſhield in Virgil, 71. 
Examination of the games celebrated at the funeral of 
Patroclus , 82. The 24th Iliad conſidered, 83. Reaſons for 
reading Homer before any other Greek writer, 84. His Life, 
in Greek, publiſhed by Gale, examined, 116. His 
Odyſſey, *. 

orace compared with . Juvenal, as a ſatiriſt, vol. iii. 129. 
vol. vi. 95. The Fifth Satire of the Firſt Book, vol. iii. 265. 
vol. vi. 236. The ſame, minutely examined, vol. iv. 11. 


Vor. VII. | — R 


Hardion, his Diſſertation on the Qracle at Delphi, vol. iii. 76. 


vol. iv. 174. vol. vii. 116. Rules for the choice of facts, ibid. 
Slight circumſtances frequently of importance, vol. iv. 176. 
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| X. 

vol. vii. 11. Firſt ſeven Epiſtles of the Firſt Book, 0 
Si. 300, vol. vi. 272. Explanation of the 35th Ode of 
the Firſt Book, by Mr. Addiſon, vol. iv, 31. vol. jj; 

32. A paſiage in the Art of Poetry examined, vol. iy, 64, 

zo Vit J06, , 
Howard, his edition of Florence of Worceſter, vol. v. 251. 
Hugh , or Hugo (Count of Provence), account of, vol. y 

154. | | : | 
Hugo ( Marquis of Tuſcany), character of, vol. v. 175, rh, Ke 
Hurd (Dr.), his Commentary on Horace's Art of Poetry, 

vol. iii. 21. Examination of, 22. His characters of Iphigeni iſ X. 

and Eelectra conſidered, 27. His Rules for Epic Poetry, og, Ki 

His ſentiments upon the Ancient Chorus examined, 3 

His account of the Satires , &c. 37. His Notes on the Epiſlie 

to Auguſtus, 40. His Diſcourſe on the Provinces of the 
Drama, 41. His Diſcourſe on Poetical Imitation, 30. 


- Hyacinthe (Saint), philoſophical reſearches by, vol. iii, 27; La 


j yol. Vi. 218. La 
3 = La 
[ | hs | La 
Ignatius, account of, given by Mr. Gibbon, juſlived, Wi 1. 
vol. v. 50. | 
Italy, ſtate of, in the thirteenth century, vol. iv. 96. In tel 7: 
fourteenth, 103. In the fifteenth, 114. 125. Le 
Itineraria Vetera, edited by Weſſeling, vol. iii. 130. vol. i 12 
97 | Le 
eus, account of, in anſwer to Mr. Davis, vol. v. 114. Li 
Jorlin (Dr.), quotation from his Sixth Diſſertation, vol. is * 
235. 3 
ournal des Scavans, vol. 111. 264. vol. vi. 235. Li 


ultan, Life of, by Bleterie, vol. iii. 133. vol. vi. 99. 
Juſtin (Martyr), paſſage from, examined and juſtibed, 
vol. v. 4 . 

uvenal, his third Satire examined, vol. iti. 128. vol. vi. 

His fourth, vol. iii. 129. vol. vi. 95. His fifth, vol. f I; 
129. vol. vi. 96. His ſixth, vol. iii. 131. vol. vi. 97. H 
ſeventh, vol. iii. 132. vol. vi. 98. His eighth, vol. iii. 1 L 

vol. vi. 100. His ninth and tenth, vol. iii. 135, ! 

vol. vi. 102. His eleventh and twelfth, vol. iii. 137, 1 

vol. vi. 104, 105. His thirteenth and fourteenth , vol. I. 
140. 142. vol. vi. 107. 109. His fifteenth and fixteeut 

vol. iii. 143. vol. vi. 110. Compared with Horace, vol. 


>. 
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120138. vol. vi. 96—105. With Boileau, vol. vi. 138. 
vol. vi. 105, General obſervations upon, vol, iii. 145. 
vol. vi. 112. | | 


K. 


Kenig's Appeal to the Public, vol. iii. 292. vol. vi. 264. 

Kerjeboom's Treatiſe on the Inliabitants of Holland, &c> 
vol. iii. 236. vol. vi. 207. 

Teyſler's Travels, vol. iii. 300. vol. vi. 271, 

Klcin's Hiltory of Fiſhes ,: vol. iii. 236. vol. vi. 207. 


L. 


Laflantius, quotation from, vol. v. 44. 

Lambert (Marquis of Tuſcany ) , account of, vol. v. 155. 

Lami's Leatning of the Apoſtles, vol. iii. 166. vol. vi. 135. 

Langebeck, his edition of the Scriptores Rerum Danticarum , 
vol. v. 253. | | 

Langer. Letter to him, on the ſubject of the Memoirs of the 
Houſe of Brunſwick, vol. v. 126. vol. vii. 143. | 

Leibnitz, his character and purſuits, vol. v. 133. 253. 

Leſner's Theology of Inſects, vol. iii. 244. vol. vi. 215. 

Letters on Rouſſeau and Saurin, vol. iii. 198. vol. vi. 167. 

Lewis (the Ninth), character of, vol. iv. 97. 

Libanius's Letters, by Welf, vol. iii. 185. vol. vi. 153. 


Linneus's Travels into Weſtern Gothland, vol. iii. 2717. 


oy 


vol. vi. 243. | .. 

Literature, the ſtate of, in the fourteenth century, vol. iv. 171. 
The encouragement it met with at different periods, vol. iv. 
144. vol. vii. 82. Its decline, vol. iv. 141. vol. vii. 79. To 
what owing, ibid. Great men attached to it, vol. iv. 145. 
vol, Vii. , 7 8 

Liutþrand (Biſhop of Cremona), ſome account of his Hiſtory, 
vol. vi. 137, . 

Ly and Polybius compared, as to Hannibal's paſſage over 
the Alps, vol. iii. 199. vol. vi. 168, Parallel between. 
and Tacitus, vol. iv. 177. vol. vii. 119. | | 


' Longinus, his Treatiſe on the Sublime, in the edition of 


Tollius, confidered, vol. iii. 93. 96. 102. 112. 115. 
7 R 2 
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Fowth (Biſhop), his Tranſlation of Ifaiah 3 with 
praiſe , vol. v. 17. 

3 deſcription of, vol. v. 15. 

Lucian, edited by Hemſterhuis ay Geſuer, vol. ii. 243, 

vol. vi. 215. 


Lucretia, her charader, vol. v. 218. WM. 
Hias, edited by Taylor, vol. iii. 198. vol. vi. 167. m 
M. 

Mably, his Obſervations ſur les Grecs, vol. iii. 124. His * 
Parallel between the French and the Romans, vol. iii. 299, M 
vol. vi. 201. « M 

Machiavel, a republican, vol. iii. 229. vol. vi. 201. 

Maclaurin's account of Newton's Diſcoveries , vol. iii. 282. M 
vol. vi. 234. M 

Mahmud of Gaſna , the firſt prince who aſſumed the title of 
Sultan , vol. iv. 82. M 


Mairan , his Treatiſe on Ice, vol. iii. 286. vol. vi. 2H, 
Mallet, his Poem of Amintor and Theodora, vol. iii. 251. 
vol. vi. 242. Introduction to the Hiſtory of Denmark 
examined, vol. iii. 30g. vol. vi. 273. 
Marcellus (the Centurion), his conduct conſidered, vol. v. 93. 
Marchiali, or L Homme au Maſque de Fer, conje ctures reſped . 
ing, vol. iv. 239. 
Marius, his fitting on the ruins of Carthage, vol. vil. 180. 
note 13. 
 Marozia, her conduct deſcribed, vol. v. 160. 
Marquis, or Margrave, origin of the title, vol. v. 149. 
Marriage, the neceſſity of its juſtitution i in civilized countries, "A 
vol. iii. 6. vol. vi. 78. 
Marſham's Canon Chronicus, vol. iii. 85. The grounds of his 
deference for the Parian Marble diſputed , ib. 
Marti's Letters, vol. iii. 166. vol. vi. 135. 
Maryn's Tranſlation of Virgil's Georgics, vol. iii. 270. vol. v. 
241. 
. 1 his Hiſtory of French Poetry , vol iii. 198. vol. vi. 
167 d \ 
Maty (Dr.), his Letter to Mr. Gibbon, upon his Eſſay ſu 
Etude, &c. vol. iv. 133. 
Maupertuis his Eſſay on Moral Philoſophy, vol. iii. 285, 
vol. vi. 257. His Works, vol. iii. 292. vol. vi. 263. 2 


— 
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Medals, ancient, reflections on, vol. iv. 28. vol. vii. 30. 

Medici, family of, the encouragement they gave to literature, 
vol. iv. 142. vol. vii. 80. | | | 

Metric (Mr. de la), his Penelope's Web, vol. iii. 280, 
vol. vi. 251. His Happy Life, vol. iii. 283. vol. vi. 254. 

Mercriac's Ovid, vol. iii. 61. 

Middleton (Dr.), his Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, vol. iii. 
278. vol. vi. 249. His Free Inquiry into the Miracles, &. 
vol. iii. 283. vol. vi. 255. Contraſted with Baronius, 
vol. v. 68. x | 

Moine (Mr. le), his Treatiſe on Miracles cenſured , vol. iii. 
280. vol. vi. 251. | | 

Montague (Lady Mary), her Letters, vol. iii. 272. vol. vi. 243. 

Monifaucon , his Library of MSS. vol. iii. 176. vol. vi. 144. 
His Antiquities , vol. Iii. 299. vol. vi. 271. Bo | 

Montgon (Abbé de), his Memoirs, vol. iii. 255. vol. vi. 226. 

3 Treaſury of Imperial Medals, vol. iii. 292. vol. vi. 
263. 

Meſtleim, his Syntagma Diſſertationum, vol. iii. 130. vol. vi. 
97. Mentioned with praiſe, vol. v. 53. Charge of miſquoting 
him reſiſted, 55. | : 


characterized, vol. iii. 80. | 1 

Muratori, his Diſſertation on the Brazen Table found near 
Velleia, vol. iii. 301. vol. vi. 273. Character, and account 
of his productions, vol. v. 137, 234. 


N. 


' Nardini, his account of Rome examined, vol. iii. 148. 151. 
156. 160. 163. 167. vol. vi. 116. 118. 123. 128. 131. 135. 
Examination of the meaning he attributes to the words 
inſula and domus, vol. iii. 152. vol. vi. 120. Its general 
character, vol. iii. 161. vol. vi. 129. Account of the. Circus. 
examined, vol, iii. 168. vol. vi. 137. His account of the 
Tiber conſidered, vol. iii. 122. vol. vi. 142. Concluſion of 
the Work, vol. iii. 175. vol. vi. 144. | 
Nauze (Mr. de la), his Diſſertation on the Roman Calendar, 
vol. iii. 19. His Diſſertation upon Pliny's Book on Painting, 
20. Compared with. Count Caylus, ibid. His Remarks on 
Ancient Geography, vol. iii. 266565. 
Navarre (King of), Poems by, vol. iii. 236. vol. vi. 20). 


Motteville (Madame de), her Memoirs of Anne of Auſtria 
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Nemeſion , account of his condemnation, vol. v. 38. ” 


| Normans, their character, in the eleventh century,) E--1 
vol. iv, 85. 5 h , 


O. 


Olivier, a Poem, characterized, vol. iii. 237. vol. vi. 208. 
Oraſius, edited by Havercamp, vol. iii. 176. vol. vi. 145. 
Orpheus., his Hymn to Muſæus, opinions reſpecting, vol. vi. 0 
207. note 12. | : 
Otbert (the Firſt), account of, vol. v. 163. | 
—— (the Second), account of, vol. v. 172. ns 
Otho (the Great), his conduct conſidered, vol. v. 164, 
Olier's Travels in Turkey, vol. iii. 283. vol. vi. 254 | 
Outhier , his Voyage to the North, vol. iii. 255. vol. vi. 220. F 
Ovid, his Faſti examined, vol. iii. 267. 272. vol. vi. 238, 244. I 
A minute account of its merits and defects given, vol. iv; 
24. vol. vii. 26. The Dauphin-edition cenſured, vol. iii, 


267. vol. vi. 238. The anachroniſms of Ovid diſguſting, 
vol. iv. 165. vol. vii. 105. e 6 of 


3 
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P. 


Paganiſm, ſyſtem of, vol. iv. 179. vol. vii. 121, Their oracle 

not leſs ancient and venerable than their myſteries, vol. iy, 

201. Their oracles conſulted upon all occaſions, 201. 
Examination of thcir myſteries, 203. 

Paleſtine , meaſure and extent of, vol. v. 24, 25. 

Paolo (Fra), a quotation, from, ſupported „ vol. v. 34. 

Parker Archbiſhop) . his character, vol. v. 250. An account 
of the books he publiſhed, 251. 1 

Peterſburgh, Memoirs of the Academy, vol. iii. 287. vol. vi 
259. | a 

Philo, by Mangey , vol. iii. 247. vol. vi. 219. 

Philoſophy , of a genius for, vol. iv. 170. vol. vii. 112. Whit 
it is not, ibid. What it is, ibid. Of the aſſiſtance it receive 
from literature, vol. iv. 172. vol. vii. 114. 

Phyſics, the advantages of the ancients over the moderns, it 
the ſtudy and cultivation of, vol. iv. 167. vol. vii. 105. 

Pilkington (Mr. John], his character, vol. v. 256. Recon 
mended as a proper perſon to edite the Scripiores Reſus 
Anglicarum , 258. 


— fey 
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Fircn's Comedy Metromanie examined, vol. iii. 294. vol. vi. 
266. . „ | 

Pliny (the younger), his advice reſpecting reading, vol. iii, 3. 
vol. vi. 75. His Epiſtles edited by Cortius, vol. iii. 130. 
vol. vi. 97. Reference to, vol. v. 49. The date of his 
conſniſhip examined, 65. | 
Plucke (Abbé), his Hiltory of the Heavens confidered, vol. iii. 
„ 84. vol. vi, 153. : | ; 

Pecock's Deſcriptiou of the Eaſt, vol. iii. 269. vol. vi. 240, 
Poetry / its province and ſources, vol. iv. 146. vol. vii. 85. 
Ihe manners of the ancients more favorible than thoſe of 
the moderus to its cultivation, vol. iv. 148. vol. vii. 86. 
The means of perceiving its beanties, vol. iv. 149. vol. vii. 
88. Whether it ſhould confine itſelf to the truth of hiſtory, 
vol. iv. 164. 166. vol. vii. 104. 106. 

Polybius, his character, vol. iii. 185. vol. vi. 164. Compared 

with Livy, in his account of Hannibal's march over the 

Alps, vol. iii. 199. vol, vi. 168. Tn On 

Pontoppidan's Geſta Danorum, vol. iii. 229. vol. vi. 200. 

Popes, their ſtruggles with the princes of Germany, in the 

- eleventh century, vol. iv. 83. In the twelfth. 87. Their, 

Fewer, in the thirteenth century, 94. Their removal to 

Avignon, and confequences of it, 102, Their conduct in” 

the hiteenth century, 114. 5 „ i 

Port Royal Greek Grammar conſidered , vol. iii. go. 

5 (Archbiſhop), his Grecian Antiquities, vol. iii. 78. 
125. | 

Pouilly (Mr. de), his Theory of agreeable Sentiments, vol. iii. 

271. vol. vi. 243. His opinion reſpecting the firſt five ages 

ot Rome, vol. iv. 159. vol. vii. 99. | 

Premontval's Monogomy , vol. iii. 288. vol. vi. 260. 

Prevot's Hiſtory of William the Conqueror, vol. iii. 235. 
vol. vi. 206. 

Princes, their power of iſpoſing of their kingdoms conſidered, 
vol. 111. 13. vol. vi. 86. 

Prudentius, quotation trom , vol. v. 30. 


2 


Quin cłilian , edited by Geſner, vol. iii. 193. vol. vi. 162. | 
Cu-ations, Mr, Gibbon's mode of making them, as repreſeuted 
by Mr. Davis, vol. v. 8. 
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* R. 


Raleigh (Sir Walter), remarks on his death, vol. vii. 185, 214, 
note 4. 3 \ 
Randolph {Dr.), contraſted with Mr. Davis, vol. v.92. With | 
Dr. Watſon, 84. | | 
Raynal, his Hiſtory of the Office of Stadtholder, vol. iii. 283. 
vol. vi. 255. : 
Reading, the mode of doing it with advantage, vol, iii, 1, 
| vol. vi. 73. | 
— Reaumur , his Natural Hiſtory of Bees, vol. iii. 254. vol, vi. 
225. His Art of hatching Eggs, vol. iii. 285. vol. vi. 256, 
Religion, determined by the majority of a community, vol. iii, 
9. vol. vi. 82. The difficulty of arriving at the knowledge 
of it, vol: iv. 180. vol. vii. 123. Reaſon but of littie uſe in 1 
the inquiry, vol. iv. 183. vol. vii. 126. The Greek of 
Egyptian origin, ibid. The Egyptian allegorical, ibid. Of | 
the worſhip of heroes, vol. iv. 184. vol. vii. 127. The 
opinions of ſayages upon the ſubje& confuſed , vol. iv. 180. 
vol. vii. 129. The generation and hierarchy of the gods, 
vol. iv. 189. vol. vii. 133. The gods of human life, vol. iv, 
190. vol. vii. 134. The ſyſtems of liberty and neceſſity, 
ibid. The latter adopted hy the ancients, ibid. Union of 
| the two ſpecies of divinities, vol. iv. 191. vol. vii. 133. 
wo Were ſubject to human paſſions, ibid. Had the ir partialities, 
— ibid. And the ir conteſts, vol. iv. 194. vol. vii. 136. Aſſumed 
| the human form, vol. iv. 194. vol. vii. 137. And were 
ſubject to bodily pains and pleaſures, ibid. *- *\' 
Renée, her character, vol. v. 219. 
Richard (the Firſt, of England), conſidered as 2 ſubje@ for 
hiſtory, vol. iii. 18. vol. vi. 91. | 
| Richer, his voyage to Peru, vol. iii. 282. vol. vi. 254. His 
Parallel of the Arundelian Marbles, Sc. vol. iii. 286. 
vol. vi. 258. His Moſes defended againſt Appian, vol. iu 
3 288. vol. vi. 260. His Diſſertation on Uſher's Chronology. 
PFPFPaol. iii. 291. vol. vi. 262. | 3 
3 ' Rinaldo (the Firſt), account of, vol. v. 243. 
| Roman roads and highways conſidered, vol. iv. 8. vol. vii. 8. 
The marches of their armies noticed, vol. iv. 22. vol. vil, 
. 23. Their triumphs minutely examined, vol. iv. 40. vol. vil 
„ 442. The right of triumph conſidered, vol. iv. 41. vol. vii. 
| 43. And the authority by which it was conferred, ibid. The 
perſons on whom, vol. iv. 43, vol. vii. 45. The — for 
. whic 


IF 


| which it was granted, vol, iv. 46, vol. vii. 49. The nite | 


through which they paſſed , vol. iv, 59. vol, vii. bz. The 


triumphal ſhows and ceremonies, vol. iv. 70. vol. vii. 23. 


Romans, their conduct to Perſeus and Jugurtha contraſted, 
vol. iv. 72, vol. vii. 76. The reaſons for the difference, ibid, 
Controverſy regarding the firſt five centuries of Rome , 


examined, vol. iv. 159. vol. vii. 99. Reflexions on that 


controverſy , vol. iv. 163. yol. vii. 103, 
Rulilius Numantianus , his Poem minutely examined, l iii. 
257. vol. vi. 229. 


8. 


Salma fi. tus , his character contraſted with that of Grotius, 
vol. iii. 1. vol. vi. 73. 
Saurin's pleading againſt Rouſſeau, vol. iii. 246. vol. v vi. 217. 


Saville (Sir Henry), his edition of Scriptores poſt Bedam, 


vol. v. 252. 
Fa vornin (Mr. de), his Sentimens d'un Hound de Guerre, 
vol. iii. 65. 
Scarron's Works, vol. iii. 292. vol. vi. 264. 
Schedius, De Diis Germanis, vol. iii. 213. vol. vi. 183. 
Schultens, the Eloge of, vol. iii. 285. vol. vi. 256. 


Sciences, their connexion with one another pointed out, 


vol. iv. 167. vol. vii. 107. Not indebted to * for their 
exiſtence, vol. iv. 197. vol. vii. 141. 
Sefanus , wh Satires, vol. iii. 176. vol. vi. 144. 


Seiz (Mr.) his Jubilee of Printing, vol. iii. 209. vol. vi. 178, | 


Silius Italicus, his Catalogue examined, vol. iv. 6. vol. vii. 6. 


Spain , ſtate of, in the-tenth century, vol. iv. 79. In the 


eleventh, 85. In the twelfth , 89. In the thirteenth, 99. 
In the fourteenth. , 108. In the fifteenth, 123. 

Spanketm De Præſtantia & Uſu Numiſmatum , examined , 
vol. i 77-279. 284. 294. 296. 300. vol. vi. 249, 250. 255. 
266, 267. 27117. 


Stebbing's Defence of Chriſtianity , vol. iii. 288. vol. vi. 260. | 


Strabo, examined, vol. iii. 266. vol. vi. 238. 

Suetonius, edited by Oudendorp, vol. iii. 287. vol. vi. 259. 
Sulpicius Severus, tranſlation ofa paſſage of, juſtified, vol. v. 31. 
Sulpitia , her Satire examined, vol. iii. 147. vol. vi. 114. 


Switzerland, the eſtabliſhment of its government, in the 


fourtecath century, vol. iv. 104. 
Vox. Vl. 8 
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Tacitus, parallel between, and Livy, vol. i iv. 177. vol. vi. 
11 f 

ee Conquerors, ſome account of, in the thirteenth century, 
vol. iv. 92; 

Taylor's Diſſertation, vol: i ili. 236. vol. vi. 207. 

Telemachus, character of, vol. iv. 210. Compared with Seton 
vol. vii. vos. uote 19. 

Terraſſon, his Sethos eh . vol. iii. 126. Compared 
with Telemachus, vol. vii. 208. note 96. 

Tertullian, quotation from, vol. v. 27. and the name of the 
Treatiſc rectified, 28. Account of, and reaſon for query 
his writiugs, 29 

Thebean Legion, difſertation on the martyrdom of vol. iib 
268. vol. vi. 239. 

Thomas, his Eloge on the Duke of Sully, vol. iii. 281. vol. vi. 
„ 

Tiberius, his age the moſt vicious of antiquity, vol. iv. 27. 

vol. vii. 119. 

Tillemont, his Hiſtoire des Empereurs, vol. iii. 106. His com- 
pilations mentioned with praite, vol. v. 71. 

Timur, or Tamerlane, account of, vol. iv. 110. 112. 

Tollius, his edition of Longinus, vol. iti. 93. Was Anime 

_ - adverfionum Crilicarum, 121. 

Tranquebar , miſhons to, vol. iii. 248. vol. vi. 219. 

Trembley (Mr.), his Reſearches on the Polypus, vol. ill. 251, 
vol. vi. 222, 

Turks, „their conqueſts 3 in the fourteenth century, vol. iv. 10g. 
Their conduct in the fifteenth, 112. 

Turretin * his Eloge by Vernet, vol. ili. 159 vol. vi. 
12. 


* 2 
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Paillant, his book on Medals, vol. iti. 300. vol. vi. 272. 
Valois, bis Diſſertation on che Amphictyons, vol. iii. 76. 
yegetius s Iuſtitution, vol. iii. 251. vol. vi. 222. 

Venice, the league of Cambray againſt, vol. v. 212. 
Venuti's Diſcoveries at Herculanenm, vol. iii. 290. vo. vi. 263. 
Vernet, his Eloge on Alphonſo Turretin, vol. iii. 159. vol. vi. 


163. „His Letters on the Pronoun Thou, vol. iii, 291, vol. vi. 
2 4 * 
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yertols Sentiments on the Social War, combated, vol. iii. 213. 


vol. vi. 186. „5 ͤ;Ü 
yeſuvius, Hiſtory of, by the Academy of Naples, vol. iii. 235 
vol. vi. 206. | 23 0 be 8 1 5 a | 
Viaui's account of Mezzabarba's voyage to China, vol. ih, 194. 


#* « 


% 
® * 


vol. vi. 163. „ | 
Firgil, his Eneid examined by Dr. Hurd, vol. iii. 32. His ſtory 
of Niſus and Euryalus compared with the night-adventure/ 
in the Iliad, 61. The deſcription of the ſhield compared 
with that in the Iliad, 71. His tomb, different opinions 
concerning, vol. iii. 242. vol. vi. 213, His Georgics tranſ- 
lated by Martyn, vol. iii. 270. vol. vi. 24t. His Works 
A s by Heinſius and Burman, vol. iii. 27 1. vol. vi. 243. 
His Catalogue praiſed, vol. iv. 2. vol. vii. 2. His ſtory of 
Mezentius examined, vol. iv. 3. vol. vii. 3. His deſcription 
of the Temple of Janus, vol. iv. 44. vii. 70. The 
neceſſity of being acquainted with the ſtate öf Rome, its 
infancy, and its ſplendor to underſtand his betuties , 
vol. iv. 151. vol. vii. 91. His addreſs in the conduct of the 
Xneid, vol. iv. 152. vol. vii. 92. His Georgics, vol. iv. 153. 
vol. vii. 92. The purpoſe for which they were written, ibid. 
His anachroniſms compenſated by his beauties, vol. iv. 1655. 
vol. vii. 106. The inftance of Mezentius ſlain by Aſcanius, 
ibid. The Epiſode of Dido examined and juſtified, vol. iv. 
166. vol. vii. 107. The interpretation of the 6th Eneid by 
Biſhop Warburton, examined and cenſured, vol. iv. 199. 


An account of that interpretation, 200. The nature and  * 
plan of the Æneid conſidered, 204. The character of Eneaas 
examined, 205. His diſcourſe with Anchiſes, in the infernal * 7: 
regions, 214. His account of Eneas's deſcent, 219. The * Ef 
epiſode of the infernal ſhades borrowed from Homer, 223. 2 


Its beauties pointed out, ibid. The reaſons why Virgil has 
not recorded, in his 6th neid, the ſecret of the Eleuſinian 
Myſteries, 224. His Life, prefixed to Holdſworth's Remarks, 
mentioned with praiſe , vol. vii. 209, note 67. To prove that 
he did not reveal the ſecret of the myſteries, a paſſage from . 
an ode of Horace is quoted, vol. iv. 228. The Ivory Gate ,.. „ 
in the 61H Eneid, attempted to be explained, 237. r 
Vivonnes Duke of), his obſervation to Lewis the XIVth, 
vol. iti, 1 Jol. vi. 73. | EF 
Vollaire, his Age of Lewis XIV. characterized, vol. iii. 88. 
His poem, entitled, What moſt pleaſes Woman, examined , 
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Wirburton @itttop ); is 10 Merpretation of Virgit's a 
minutely aps hk ind cenſored, vol. iv. 199. 
Watſon (Dr.), account of he difference; of opinion ber 
him and Mr. Gibbon, on the ſubject of the Fisees 
Sixteenth Chapters of the Decline and Fall, ved 3 
One paſſage of M Zibhon examined and explained] 1 
| Wing . his Hine aria Vetera, vol. iti. 130. vol. vi, N. 8 
Diſcourſe on t the Inſckip tion of Berenice, vol. Il, 
volaxi i. 8. His Treatifen on age of Victor Taz ul 
vol. iii. 166. vol. vi. 134. * 
MWolſtein's edition of the New Teſtament, roles ini. 8, 4 
vol. vi. 259. 264. 1 


2. 


Zingis Khan, ſome account of, vol. iv. 9%, 


